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FOREWORD 


Syed 'Aziz Ahmad came to us as a research scholar from 
the Lucknow University, desirous of working on the Muslim 
Political Institutions. He prosecuted his research work 
with remarkable assiduity on the Political History and 
Institutions of the Early Turkish Empire of Delhi (1206-1290 
A.D.) and was awarded a Ph.D. degree—the first in History 
and Political Science in our Department—by the Academic 
Council of our University on the recommendation of the 
external examiners—Sir E. Denison Ross, Director of 
Oriental Studies, London University, and Dr. Tara Chand, 
M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) of the Allahahad University. 

There is nothing in the history of India within historic 
times more important than the coming of the Mussalmans. In 
almost every aspect of Indian life-philosophy, administra¬ 
tion, architecture, languages—their influence has been felt. 
The literature on the subject is not so extensive as we could 
wish and manuscripts have still to be discovered. Neverthe¬ 
less, the existing literature on the subject enables us to see 
the whole problem of the thirteenth century in a definite 
form. 

The bulk of Dr. ‘Aziz’s thesis gives a detailed account of 
the political history and institutions of the period under 
review. The account is based on the best available sources. 
The Introduction is devoted to a critical study of the Hindu 
and Muslim socio-political systems of the time and the facts 
collected by him are well-authenticated. 

I am inclined to give a few extracts from the reports of 
his examiners, which speak for themselves. Sir E. Denison 
Ross stated, “Before proceeding to any general criticism I 
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would like to say that this thesis represents a great deal of 
most careful research, and a utilization of most of the best 
authorities available, including many untranslated Persian 
Texes. The candidate has produced a well-put-together 
narrative of the events in Upper India during the thirteenth 
century, which witnessed the reigns of several very remark¬ 
able men of Turkish extraction. He has obviously read very 
widely; and has formed sound judgments with regard to 
their policies and their personal character. The work as a 
whole bears evidence of great thoroughness and scholarly 
instincts.” 

Dr. Tara Chand said, “ The thesis gives a detailed 
account of the political history—careers, conquests and 
achievements of the Sultans of Delhi. The account of the 
Turkish Empire opens with a chapter describing the political 
conditions obtaining in ‘Ajam. The third part discusses 
the origin and theory of kingship ; the basis of the state ; the 
position and functions of the Sulfan or Emperor ; the com¬ 
position and gradation of the nobility, the constitution of the 
imperial councils and the list of principal office-bearers and 
their functions, the organization and ceremonial of the im¬ 
perial court and the organization of the four Dlwans and the 
departments of the state. The thesis shows that the author 
has carefully studied the literature on the subject and 
has made good use of the original authorities. Besides the 
printed texts of Persian chronicles—both contemporary and 
later, use has been made of a number of manuscripts in 
Persian. The authorities used have been handled judiciously 
and critically. The author has produced a work on the 
early history of the Delhi Sultanate which is fuller and 
more detailed than any previous work in English. His 
discussion of the problems of central administration is clear, 
and, so far as such a difficult subject could be made clear, 
quite lucid.” 

Dr. ‘Aziz has done a great service to Indian history and 
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politics by his volume on the “Early Turkish Empire of 
Delhi,” It co-ordinates, as is essential for this period, the 
march of events in India, Central Asia and Persia-. It 
subjects the originals to a thorough analysis in order to bring 
out all the implications. It views the whole problem in a 
scientific light. It breaks a new ground and takes the reader 
back to the past instead of regaling him with latter-day 
prejudices. All students of Indian history and politics will 
find Dr. ‘Aziz’s work a most welcome addition to the 
literature of the middle ages. 

MUHAMMAD HABIB, 

B.A., (HONS.), (OXON.) 

Professor of History and Politics , 
April 5, 1949 , Muslim University, ‘ Aligarh . 




PREFACE 


Political institutions of an age are not intelligible without 
a thorough study of the political history of the period 
The ensuing pages are devoted to an elucidation of facts— 
social, religious, political and architectural-based on a 
study of authorities, both contemporary and later. The last 
two chapters deal with the political organization of the 
Empire ofDelhi (1206-1290 A.D.), opening with a discussion 
of the nature of Islamic Political Theory and leading to a 
criticism of the political institutions in vogue in the thirteenth 
century. 

Modern historians have not done full justice to the glori¬ 
ous past of Islam : some have not viewed our institutions in 
the light of Islam ; others have occasionally tried to identify 
all the existing institutions with the teachings of IslSm. A 
more scientific attitude should be to separate the great ideals 
of Islam from the individual acts of the individual rulers, so 
as to judge the actions and behaviour of the latter according 
to the specific ethical ideals of Islam. This is how we can 
retain the nobility and purity of Islam. This is the Hablbian 
school of thought—the ‘Aligarh school of history and politics 
to which I have the honour to belong. 

Today I deplore the loss of many—my mother, who 
gave me the first lessons in Islam; Kanlz KhatGn, my 
sister, who loved me tenderly ; the two Vice-Chancellors, Sir 
Shah Muhammad Sulaiman and Dr. Sir Diya-u’d-dln Ahmad, 
who encouraged my research and studies ; Professor 
. GllSni, who taught me Persian, Dr. ‘Abdu’l 'Aziz Pari, 
my invaluable colleague, and Sir Muhammad Ya‘qab, my 
benefactor. 
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I am indebted to many of my esteemed colleagues for the 
varying degrees of kindness and sympathy—Mr. ‘Azmat 
Eiahl Zubairi, Registrar; Mr. Hamid-u’d-din Khan, Reader 
in Persian ; Mr. Bashir-u’d-din, Librarian ; Mr. Zubair 
Ahmad, Acting Librarian; Syed Akhtar Husain of the 
Botany Department ; Mr, S. M, Shaft 1 , Provost S. S. Hall ; 
Mr. ‘Abdu’I Majid Quraishy, Provost ; Dr. Nafis Ahmad 
Quraishy of the University Hospital ; Dr. Ishtiaq Husain 
Quraishy of the Delhi University ; Mr. S. Zafar Husain, ex- 
Director of Archaeology, Government of India, and Mr. Nazir 
Bakhsh of the Vice-Chancellor’s office. 

Iam grateful to my colleagues of the Department of 
History and Political Science, who always treated this 
youngest colleague of theirs with consideration. My special 
thanks are due to Dr. S. ‘Abdu’I Halim, through whose efforts 
it was possible to persuade Mr, Amir-u’d-din, of the Aftab 
Hall Office to deposit the inscription of the fChwajah Jahan 
in the Lytton Library of the Muslim University. 

My thanks are due to Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf for 
kindly undertaking the publication of this voluminous book, 
and for printing it so excellently. 

I cannot express in words the gratitude that I owe to my 
noble professor and guide, Muhammad Habib, who, in 
consonance with the true Islamic tradition, regards me as a 
son and takes a personal interest in my life and welfare. 

MUHAMMAD ‘AZIZ AHMAD 


Dec, 75, 1949. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

The Early Turkish Empire of Delhi lasted from 1206 
to 1290 A.D. Jt is popularly, but inaccurately, called the 
‘ Slave Dynasty ’; and is sometimes also known as the 
‘Pathan’ or ‘Afghan Dynasty’: all these terms are 
misnomers. Contemporary, as well as the later authorities, 
do not contain a word with regard to such appellations, for 
which European writers are alone responsible. The rulers 
of the Early Turkish Empire of Delhi were styled by con¬ 
temporary historians as Mu'izzi, Qu^bl, Shams! and Balbanl 
kings, after the names of the prominent sovereigns, who 
placed themselves first on the throne from SuItSn Shihab- 
u’d-din of Ghur to Sultan Mu‘izz-u’d-din Kaiqubad. 1 There 
is no doubt that they had been, at the outset of their 
careers, slaves, or slaves of such slaves or sons and 
daughters of slaves. Nevertheless, ' Slave ’ and ‘ King * are 
contradictory terms ; a slave is no longer slave when he 
is manumitted by his master, and no slave could ascend 
a throne unless he ,had obtained a letter of manumission 
(Mkatt-i-azadi) from his master. Sultan Qutb-u’d-dln 
Aibak was sent a letter of manumission and a canopy of 
state by Sultan Mahmud, the nephew and successor of his 
master, Sultan Shih&b-u’d-din of Ghur. 2 Qutb-u’d-dln’s 
slave and successor, Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish got his 
freedom from his master before the latter’s death. 8 The 

1 Tabaqclt-i-N3siri. pp. 135, 157 & 164. In the reverse legend of the 
tankah, Shams-u’d-din is entitled as l (al-Qutbx), which refers to 

his original position as a freed slave of Qutb-u’d-dln. (H. N. Wright: 
Sultans of Delhi — Their Coins and Mettology, p, 71.) 

* Tabaqdt-i-NSsiri, p, 140. 

* ibid., p. 170. * 
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successors of litutmish were not slaves, but the Sultan’s 
own sons and daughter. The next ruler, Balban, belonged 
to the ‘forty Turkish slaves of litutmish’ better known 
as ‘ Chahelgdni ’ or ‘ Forty \ and was liberated along with 
them. 1 Sultan Mu‘izz-u*d-din Kaiqubad, the last of the 
Dynasty, was Balban's grandson. It is clear, therefore, 
that none of these rulers was a slave when they ascended 
the throne. 

Secondly, they were Turks and not Afghans or 
‘Pathans’. Qu$b-u’d-dln was brought from Turkistan and 
sold to Qadl Fakhr-u’d-din ‘Abd-uVAziz Kufi. 2 “ Even 
if the Turks have no status, nobility, or position of their 
own,” says the author of the Nisbat-Namah , “ it is a source 
of pride, for the king of Islam (i.e., Qu^b-u’d-din) is a 
Turk.” 8 Both litutmish and Balban belonged to the re¬ 
nowned Ilbarl tribe of Turkistan. 4 

Thirdly, all the Sultans did not belong to one family 
or dynasty. Qu^b-u’d-din had no son to succeed him. 
Aram is a solitary figure of no importance. His successors 
are litutmish and the latter’s sons and daughter. Lastly, it is 
the house of Balban that rules. 

The Turkistan of the medieval historians was an ex¬ 
tensive country: it was bounded on the east by China, on 
the west by Rum, on the north the walls of ‘YajGj and 
Majuj ’ (Gog and Magog) and on the south by the moun¬ 
tains of Hindustan; 5 and was famous for its rare and 
precious products such as musk, rich cloth, fur, horses and 
camels. The Turks, as a people, were divisible into two sec¬ 
tions—the civilized town-dwellers and the backward migra¬ 
tory tribes, still treking across the desert or wilderness—be¬ 
tween whom there was often a good deal of friction. The 
development of the Turkish race cannot be discussed here. 
But the following remarks of Fakhr-u’d-dln Mubarak Shah 

* Dia BarnI, Tdnkh-i-Ftrxiz Sh&hi, p. 26. 

* Tabaqat-i-Najirt, p. 138. 

* TanMi’i‘Fak}tr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, edited by Sir E. D. Ross, p. 37. 

* Taboqat-i-Nasirl pp. 166, 281. 

* TSrilfo^-Fakfer-u'd-din MubHrak Shah . edited by Sir E. D. Ross, p. 38. 
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may be noticed in passing. The Turks possessed books 
and an alphabet of their own, knew logic and astronomy 
and taught their children how to read and write. 1,4 “ The 
Turks living in the forest of Lura (Lawra) had peculiar 
customs, and whenever a son was born to them, they used 
to place a dagger by his side so that when he grew young 
he might make it a means of his occupation. Some burnt 
their dead, and others buried them in earth.” a He also 
mentions a quaint totemic survival: “All men lived on one 
side of the river and all women on the other, and no system 
of marriage prevailed. However, a night was fixed in the 
year, when women crossed the river and went over to the 
men and returned to their original homes the next morning. 
With the exception of that particular night, no man at 
any time was allowed to visit a woman, and if he did, 
his teeth and nails were cut off and he was put to death.”* 
The various tribes of the Mongolian race—Turks, Tartars 
Turkomen, Tibetans, Chinese and Mongols extended from 
Anatolia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. With the 
extension of the Muslim frontier to the north and west 
of Persia, one Turkish tribe after another came under sub¬ 
jection, and attracted the attention of their conquerors 
by the bravery of their men and beauty of their women. 
Alone among the unbelievers converted to Islam, the Turks 
did not hanker after their original homes and relations, 
and turned out to be orthodox Mussalmans and zealous 
warriors. 4 Also unlike other races, the Turks enjoyed no 
special power or prestige so long as they remained in their 
homelands, but when they migrated to foreign countries, 
their status increased and they became Amirs and generals. 
“ Since the dawn of creation up to the present day,” says the 
author of the Nisbat-Namah , “ no slave bought at a price has 
ever become a king except among the Turks.” 6 Afrasiyab, 
a legendary Turkish king, is once supposed to have remark¬ 
ed, “ The Turk is like a pearl in its shell at the bottom 


i Tartkii-i-Fakhr-u’d-din MubSrak Shah, edited by Sir E. D. Ross, p. 44. 
* Ibid., p. 42. * Ibid., pp. 40, 41. 4 Ibid., pv.35, * Ibid., p. 36. 
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of the sea, which, when it leaves the sea, becomes valuable 
and adorns the diadems of kings and the ears of brides/* 1 
Thus, the period under review is marked by the ascend¬ 
ancy of Turks, who had slowly and steadily replaced the 
Persians from the ordinary post of royal bodyguard to the 
highest officers of the state, and, through sheer force of 
military efficiency, became the absolute masters of the 
Abbasid Caliphate. It is interesting to recall how Mu‘tasim 
took the fatal step of introducing the Turkish element 
in the army. The fact that the Turks were the virtual 
masters of the Caliphate can be well illustrated by a story 
related by Ibn Tiqtaqa, who says, “ The courtiers of Mu‘taz 
summoned the astrologers and asked them how long his 
Caliphate would endure. A wit present in the gathering 
said, ‘ so long as the Turks please \ and every one present 
laughed.” a 

A despotic form of government cannot exist long with¬ 
out an efficient bureaucratic machinery for its executive 
work, and it was- soon discovered that the young slaves 
brought from Turkistan and MSwara-u’n-Nahr formed an 
excellent material for such a corps. While the bureaucracy 
owed its classification from the decimal system of the Turks, 
its origin may, however, be traced to the slaves purchased 
and trained by the ‘ mirior dynasties ’ of Persia from the 
time of the Samanids. Slave trade, thus, became one of the 
most profitable business ventures of the age. The slave 
dealers left no stone unturned in the selection and training 
of Turkish slaves and they were handsomely paid for their 
investment and labour. The best slaves were purchased by 

1 Tarikk-i-Fakkr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, edited by Sir E. D. Ross, p. 37: 
- J-Zob b^ > ^ j > \rS + ” 

i 5 ' bj > $ jl 

• “ >*** so*/ : JiO 5 ^ 

* Kitdb u'UFalihri, p. 333. 
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kings and princes and had prospects in life, which were 
denied to free-born subjects. 

The great quality of a Turkish slave was the efficiency 
of his work. Starting with an education, which was seldom 
within the reach of middle-class free man, he gradually won 
his way up the strings of the bureaucratic ladder. In those 
days of anarchy and confusion, governments were not stable ; 
provincial governors were too prone to declare independence 
and their subordinate officers followed their example. A 
bureaucracy of Turkish slaves was the only remedy possible. 
Torn away from his tribe and kinsmen and a stranger in a 
strange land, no consideration interfered with his devotion to 
as master’s person. His whole course of training inculcated 
loyalty and submission. The slave was the property of his 
master ; for him there was honour in bondage. Though the 
Apostle had commanded the slave to be clothed and fed like 
the master , 1 he, nevertheless, fell legally in his master’s 
power. Every sphere of his life, public or private, was 
under the personal control of the moparch. He could 
neither marry nor hold pleasure parties nor even visit his 
fellow-officers without the master’s consent. And curiously 

enough, when he died, he was inherited not by his sons but 

* 

1 ‘sVji ttj, Ic j (the slave and what he possesses is the 

property of his master). 

In Arabic slave is called ‘Abd or MamlUk The term 

used in the Qur’an for slaves is (That which your right 

hand possesses). The commandments of the Qur’an with regard to slavery 
are as follows :— 

“Honour God and be kind...even to your slaves.” (IV, 40.) “And 
slaves, who crave a writing (i.e., a document of freedom), write it out 
for them, if ye know any good in them. ” (XXIV, 33.) 

Sahih-u'l-Bukhari and SafiJi Muslim account as follows :—“ When a 
slave of yours has money to redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence any more.” It is incumbent upon the 
master of the slaves to find them victuals and clothes. The Prophet 
strictly enjoined the duty of kindness to slaves. “ Feed your MamlGks,” 
said he, “ with food which ye eat, and clothe them with such clothing 
as ye wear, and command them not to do that which they are unable 
to do.” 
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by the monarch, who, as a compensation, looked after the 
children of the deceased slave-officer and very often em¬ 
ployed them in hi$ service. Consequently, the progress of a 
slave depended upon the degree of loyalty he showed to his 
master. And to be a slave of the king constituted a special 
title of- respect. 1 The slave of today is the Su4§n of 
tomorrow * was a time-honoured proverb. Everything 
depended upon his merit, intellect, sagacity and skill, and 
should he be found wanting at any stage, his fate was sealed. 
No favour or partiality was shown ; those, who were really 
competent rose from the humble post of Khasahdar (king’s 
personal attendant) to positions of power and sovereignty 1 
Merit and hot favouritism was the standard ; and the slav 
system in a way, secured the survival of the fittest. 

The career of Sultan Shihab-u’d-din of Ghur is generally 
dismissed as a side issue in the general history of Muslim 
Asia. His defeat at Andkhud 2 spoiled his reputation, and 
his former conquests presented an insignificant and hollow 
contrast to the extensive empire established by the Mongols 
in Asia or Europe. For part of the oblivion that has be¬ 
fallen him Shihab-u’d-din GljCirl is himself to blame. Unlike 
many other warriors, he was no patron of letters, had no 
cultured court, no society of educated men. Still he was a 
man of action, full of life and energy and unfailing resources. 
His success in life was due to an insatiable ambition backed 
by a tenacity of purpose, such as few -men have ever 
possessed. His real achievement lay not in his conquests 
but in the organization of a system, according to which his 
generals and descendants continued to govern Hindustan for 
about a century after his death. When during the latter 
part of Shihab-u’d-din’s reign, a bold courtier condoled 8 him 
on the lack of male offspring, the Sulfan contented himself 
with saying that he had several sons, namely Turkish slaves, 
to rule after his death. But for his slaves, there would have 


1 Examples of Qutb-u’d-dxn Aibak, Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish and Ghiyath- 
u’d-dm Balban may be cited in this connection. 

4 TabaqZt-i-Nasiri , p. 123. * Ibid., pp. 131, 132. 
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been, perhaps, no Turkish rule in India. The example of the 
gallant Sultan Shihab-u’d-din of Ghur bred heroic followers, 
and his slaves Taj-u’d-din Yildiz, Nssir-u’d-din Qabachah 
and Qutb-u’d-din Aibak rose to power and command in the 
Afghan mountains, on the Indus and at Delhi, respectively. 

The Turkish government of the thirteenth century was 
composed of several elements, borrowed from various coun¬ 
tries. The king and his courtiers breathed the atmosphere of 
Persian paganism ; x the army was organized after the manners 
of the Mongols and the Turks, and below the central govern¬ 
ment was the old Hindu system of local government. The 
Indian Empire, which the early Turkish Sultans inherited 
I'om their master, was a ‘ flimsy structure.’ Unloved by the 
people and dependent on a Turkish oligarchy, it had neither 
the material strength nor the moral prestige,'requisite of a 
permanent government. But the emperor-sultans of Delhi 
knew of no legal limitations to their power. Practical limi¬ 
tations there were—riots, civil wars', palace intrigues, dis¬ 
loyalty of his officers and above all an armed and militant 
class of the subject races. However, the will of the Emperor 
was very often, really, supreme over all causes, judicial or 
administrative. 

Medieval kingship was a hybrid institution, non-Muslim 
and non-Hindu, Mahmud of Ghaznah, Shihab-u’d-din of 
Ghur and Shams-u’d-din litutmish were not inspired by the 
democratic ideals of the early Saracens. The Muslim Caliph 
was eleqted by the faithful; his power originated from the 
people below and not from God above. But the Sassanian 
Emperors of Persia had claimed * divinity ’ and an exclusive 
right of their family to the throne. The Muslim king, on the 
other hand, was symbolically the 1 shadow of God on earth ’ 
(Zillullah ), and not a divine incarnation. Yet the Medieval 
kingship was essentially a secular institution; its power was 
based on Persian tradition 2 and not on Islamic law. 

The ‘ new monarchy’, however, faired well for some time. 
The death of Shihab-u’d-din and the extinction of his dynasty 


1 DiS BarnI, Tclrikh-i-Firuz Shahi. p. 26 


1 Ibid. 
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left his slaves and officers without a master, and the tie of 
* salt and sonship * was broken. As a consequence, a tri¬ 
angular duel commenced between Qutb-u’d-din Aibak of 
Delhi, Nasir-u’d-din Qabachah of Sind and Taj-u'd-din 
Yildiz of Ghaznln, 1 and when the Mongols snatched away 
the dominion of Taj-u’d-din and Iltutmish overpowered 
Nasir-u’d-din, the Turkish slave-aristocrats toqk to intrigu¬ 
ing against each other. Their object as a class was twofold— 
first, to prevent the crown from becoming too powerful and, 
secondly, to monopolise the offices of government. As a 
result of the Mystic Propaganda of the Chishtis and the 
Suhrwardis , a large number of Hindus had been converte 4 
to Islam by the end of the thirteenth century, and tht. 
sharVat of Islam gave an equal status to all Mussalmans. 
But the Turkish aristocracy strictly forbade an equal treat¬ 
ment, and held the new Muslims in scorn and contempt. 

The Turkish officers were successful at first, and to a 
large extent held the crown in check. Qutb-u’d-din died 
without suppressing his rivals. 2 Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish 
could with great difficulty, retain his storm-tossed throne, 
but his sons were set up and pulled down with bewildering 
rapidity and the heroic Radlyyah gave up her life in a vain 
attempt to subdue the spirit of aristocratic lawlessness, 3 
The Turkish officers struck both at the crown and the 
people, and were themselves divided into bitter factions. 
Every one of them said to the other, “ what art thou? and 
what shalt thou bc?, that I shall not be? ” 4 Thus, the reigns 
following the death of Iltutmish were very much disturbed 
by the rivalry and insubordination of Turkish Maliks. All 
was panic and confusion, and Delhi became the scene of a 
series of tragedies. To reform the corrupt condition of the 
kingdom and to infuse a fresh vigour in the government, 
Balban resolved upon devising more effective schemes. For 

1 TabaqSt-i-N3$iri, p. 140. * Ibid., pp. 140,141. 

* Ibid., p. 190, 

4 Dia Barni, TarikJt-i-FirUz Sfiahi, p, 28 : cr* ** y> ** 

£y* *4 yi ^ 
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the rebellious Maliks and Amirs , he thought, the assassin’s 
dagger or poison was the only remedy possible, and got rid 
of most of the ‘ Forty ’ by a liberal use of both, and in order 
to reduce the remnant to a sense of their inferiority, he 
made them stand motionless in his presence with folded 
arms and vexed them with petty rules of etiquette. Fre¬ 
quent executions and even massacres restored the loyalty 
of the people and their governors, and the state slowly 
recovered from its ruinous condition. 1 

Balban was after all a Turk and desired the subjection, not 
the annihilation, of the aristocracy. Soon after his death, the 
Turkish officers again began their factious intrigues. Balban’s 
^randson was a pleasure-loving, mild, cultivated and humane 
prince He gave himself up to the pleasures of the senses, 
indulged in gross vices and never shook off sloth and 
luxury. 3 The officers abandoned every pretence of sub¬ 
mission to £he Sultan’s authority, but, nevertheless, main¬ 
tained that reckless racial vanity which was the medieval birth 
right of the Turks. The family of Balban was to an extent 
their rallying point. But circumstances had changed, the 
ghaljl opposition was strong and the revolutionary forces, 
strengthened by an ever-increasing number of converts, 
were gaining ascendancy. The Turkish Amirs, though divided 
in many groups, were unified by a common hatred of the 
IChaljis. To the proposed insensate persecution of the Turks* 
the Khaliis replied with the assassin’s dagger. 8 The feeble 
representation of the once mighty empire of Delhi offered 
an easy prey to the hardy warriors of the Khaljl clan and 
their low-born Indo-Muslim supporters. 4 One by one 
the Turkish Amirs were assassinated, and Mu l izz-u’d-dln 

1 DiS BarnI, Tartkh-i-Firuz Shflht, pp. 26 - 30 . 

9 Qiran-u'S’Sa'dain , p. 56 . 

* Compare for example a sent by Babar to the ruler of BaySnah : 

(/uLjo juo «i_l b 

i Jv? i/u J J — t\ 

J tA:*. ^ 

* Badauni , pp. 163 , 164 ; Tdrlkh-i-Mubarak Sftahi. pp. 60 , 61 . 
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Kaiqubad was murdefed in the Kilu Kheri palace. 1 With 
him the ‘Early Turkish Empire ’ came to an end. The revo¬ 
lution was complete. The government had passed from the 
foreign Turks to the Indian Mussalmans and their Hindu 
allies. India was henceforth to be governed by administrators 
sprung from the soil. The new aristocracy had not its origin 
in slavery, but all the servile conditions w.ere imposed upon 
servants recruited from a free-born population by the ruth¬ 
less ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalil and with the Khaljl Revolution, the 
period, with which we are concerned, comes to a' close. 

II 

The last decade of the twelfth and the first decade of the 
thirteenth century in India were marked by the clash of two 
degenerate and decaying social systems—the Turkish and the 
Rajput. In this clash the former proved itself to be deci¬ 
sively superior; for in war as in peace success depends 
upon comparative merit. And so it came to pass that 
the Ghurians were defeated by the Khwarazmians, and 
the larger part of Afghanistan passed into the hands of ‘Ala- 
u’d-dln Khwarazmshah. But the weakness of the Khwaraz- 
mian Empire was patent to all keen observers long before it 
was extinguished by Chingiz; lack of morality among the 
people led to lack of morale in the administration and the 
army, and two good Mongol campaigns were sufficient to 
expose the hollowness of Turkish power in Central Asia and 
Persia. And yet this very period of moral and spiritual 
decay in Muslim Asian lands, the Turkish race, soon to be 
crushed and humiliated in its own homelands, subdued the 
whole of northern India, Between the defeat of Shihab- 
u’d-din at the first battle of Tarain in 1191 and the retreat 
of Bakhtiyar Khaljl from the banks of the Brahmaputra in 
1205, there intervenes the brief period of thirteen or fourteen 

1 Dia Barm, Tdrt&h-i-Firuz SJz&hi, p. 173. Both Barn! (Tari&h-i-Firtiz 
ghahl p. 176) and Sir Syed (AthSr-u’s-Sanadid, Vol, IV, p. 5) call it 
It is also written as ^—Kuln Gheri. 
Cambridge History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 86 has Kilokhrl. 
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years. But it sufficed not only for the conquest but also for 
fhe consolidation of Turkish rule in the Punjab, Sind, Oudh, 
Doab, Bihar, Bengal and a part of Rajputana. The rapidity 
as well as the permanence of the Turkish conquest stands in 
sharp contrast with the slow, uphill progress of British rule 
in India, specially if it is remembered that the Turkish 
generals as compared with the great British pro-Consuls had 
no superiority (apart from military organization) against 
their Rajput opponents ; no navy to place their communica¬ 
tions beyond the enemies' reach, no artillery-parks, which 
the enemy could not match and, above all, no home- 
government with its practically unlimited resources. The 
Turkish regime was completely annihilated by ‘Ala-u’d-dln 
Khalji in the early years of his reign, but the Empire of 
Delhi, founded with such rapidity, lasted with varying 
fortunes till the middle of the eighteenth century and was 
not formally extinguished till after the Mutiny of 1857. And 
never, if we except the Khalji Revolution, had the Delhi 
Empire to face any extensive movement that, even belated 
communalism or patriotism can consider religious or national. 
The oddest part of the Turkish conquest was its general 
acceptance by the country—acceptance temporarily of the 
Turkish bureaucracy and permanently of the centralized 
government of the Empire of Delhi, which they had inaugu¬ 
rated. It is one of the most puzzling facts in Indian history. 

The mules succeeded where the war-horses had flound¬ 
ered. Alexander the Great retired sulkily to his tent by the 
bank of the Jhelum after leading the most heroic expedition 
in the history of mankind, because his war-worn veterans 
refused to follow him further east. Mahmud of Ghaznah. 
in spite of twenty-six years of brilliant campaigning—and for 
sheer military genius our country has never seen anything 
like them—never attempted to annex any territory beyond 
the Ravi. It was left to Shihab-u’d-dln Ghurl. the hero of 
three stupendous defeats— Gujarat , Tardin and Andkhud —to 
achieve what the Greeks and the Kushans, the Huns and 
the Ghaznavids had hardly dared to dream o£. The Ghunan 
conquest of India might have been dismissed as a faole, 
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were the evidence for it not so absolutely convincing and 
complete. On the face of it, the thing seems palpably 
absurd. The Ghurian dynasty lost its prestige in Central 
Asia; even its homelands were trampled by hostile troops ; 
nevertheless, its Turkish slave-officers succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing one of the greatest empires in the Middle Ages. The 
economic resources of the Ghurian Empire, even at the 
height of its power, about the year 1202, could hardly have 
been equal to those of a second rate Indian Raja, whose 
state covered five or six districts. The territory of Ghur 
and Gharjistan, though equal in area to an Indian province, 
is a bleak desert of rocky mountains swept by the bitter 1 : 1 / 
cold north-wind, where the snow lies thick on the groun 
for more than half the year; its reputed valleys of a 
“ thousand springs ’ 1 are only charming to eyes that have 
seen nothing better. The comparatively fertile regions to the 
south and east of Ghur—Bamiyan, Kabul, Zabulistan, Nim- 
ruz, Sijistan etc.—annexed by Ghivath-u’d-din and Shihab- 
u’d-dln in the earlier years of their reign, had been thoroughly 
ransacked and plundered by the Ghazz Turks. Ghaznin. 
shorn of its earlier glories, had become a small city of mud- 
houses, all traces of which have now been lost. The re¬ 
sources of the Ghurian state in man-power were equally 
meagre. Counting Turks and non-Turks, men, women, and 
children, the Ghurian brothers may have ruled at the most 
over a million souls, possibly less, certainly not more. 
Unlike Mahmud, Shihab-u’d-din could officially enrol no 
recruits, volunteers or professionals from outside his terri¬ 
tory. He was intensely unpopular in Persia, specially in 
Khurasan, which he had repeatedly ravaged. Khwarazm (the 
Trans-Caspian region), Mawara-u’n-Nahr and Turkistan were 
in the hands of hostile powers. Nor was meagreness of re¬ 
sources compensated by the extraordinary ability of those 
in command. Shihab-u’d-din had, undeniably, that sort of 
genius, which Carlyle defines as ‘ the infinite capacity of 
taking pains’. But nothing more. As a general he was 

1 Hence probably the name ' HazSrah 1 (thousand), by which Ghur is 
now known, 
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industrious but incompetent. A resolute foe could always 
drive him away from the battle-field ; in the face of a com¬ 
petent strategist, like ‘AlS-u’d-din Khwarazmshah or Taniku 
TarSz, he completely lost his nerve, and became panicky, 
confused and muddle-headed. Nor do the recorded achieve¬ 
ments of principal generals show any remarkable strategic 
capacity—apart from that bull-dog tenacity of persistent 
endeavour in the face of repeated defeats—which might 
explain their undeniable success. They were brave, but 
not braver than most men brought up in the profession of 
arms. 

Nor had Ghur any of those moral or constitutional 
virtues, which have enabled small states, like Rome, Medina 
or England, to establish extensive dominions. The hold of 
the Ghurian monarchy over its subordinate officers was 
weak, very weak; in the hour of trial and gloom, most 
generals of Shihab-u’d-dln proved untrue to their master, and 
after his death they proved even more faithless to his legiti¬ 
mate successor and to each other. The victorious Ghurian 
state was rotten with intrigues to the core. That is the 
primary reason for its collapse. Shihab-u’d-dln himself had 
set the example of chicanery and fraud in the realms of 
diplomacy. He never hesitated to break his plighted word, 
whenever it suited his plans. Like many of his contempo¬ 
raries in that demoralized age, he apparently considered the 
assassination of political opponents a justifiable, if not a 
commendable, measure of public policy. His generals, 
needless to add, improved upon his example. Add to it, 
while the Shansabaniyah Dynasty represented a stock of 
respectable Turkish hill-chiefs, the officers of the state were 
Turkish slaves purchased in the market. Whatever the 
strength of their loyalty to their master so long as he was 
strong enough to command them, they had no loyalty to the 
Ghurian Dynasty, and proceeded, as we shall see, to appro¬ 
priate or misapproprite the dominions of Shihab-u’d-din to 
the exclusion of Shihab-u’d-dm's legitimate heirs. 

The Ghurian conquest of northern India, when all 
factors are kept in mind, can be explained by one fact only— 
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the caste-system and all that it entails ; the degeneration of 
the oppressor and the degeneration of the oppressed, priest¬ 
craft, king-craft, idol-worship with its degrading cults, the 
economic and spiritual exploitation of the multitude, the 
division of the people into small water-tight sub-caste 
groups, resulting in the total annihilation of any sense of 
common citizenship or of loyalty to India as a whole. 

Indian historians have often deplored the lack of histori¬ 
cal material after the death of Harshavardhana. Competent 
experts may, with the advance of time, be able to piece 
together a more consecutive narrative than we have at pre¬ 
sent on the basis of copper-plates and coins. So far as 
Muslim records are concerned, a flood of light is thrown on 
the condition of Sind by the Chach-Ndmah (or Tdri^UHind 
wa Sindh), the Arabic original of which, there is every reason 
to believe, was compiled on the basis of government records 
and personal investigation by no less a person than 
Muhammad bin Qasim’s qadx of MultSn. The Arab tra¬ 
vellers in India have left records of their impressions. 
Some of their records' were translated by Elliot in the 
first volume of his History of India and later scholars 
have improved upon his work. But the Arab travellers 
were neither Sanskritists nor trained observers; their primary 
business was import and export, and they very often com¬ 
pletely misunderstood the significance of what they saw. 
On the other hand, translations were inaccurate to start 
with, and afte* several generations of incompetent copyists, 
had added to the errors of the translators; the manuscripts 
became a sheer jumble of nonsensical figures and diagrams, 
which no assiduity on the part of a mere Arabic scholar 
could put into form and order. Lastly, as we can well under¬ 
stand, OTfring to that innate tendency of human nature to 
misunderstand and misrepresent one's opponents, the wildest 
and the most impossible stories about India were current in 
Muslim lands. Abu Rihan Alberuni, the greatest Muslim 
scholar, whom India has seen, protested against all this and 
after years of patient investigation produced the Kitab-u'l- 
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Hind 1 —‘a simple historic record of facts.’ For us the 
great importance of the Kitab-u'UHind depends upon its 
methodology—a fine modification of the dialectical system of 
Socrates, in which Alberflni had been trained at Khwarazm, 
to, suit the subject-matter of his inquiries. He gives us a 
unique survey, unsurpassed by anything yet written in its 
comprehension of general sociological and philosophical prin¬ 
ciples as well as minute scientific details, of the achievements 
of Hindu thought in ages gone-by, specially the Gupta 
period. During his internment in India, he associated exten¬ 
sively with Hindu Pandits, whose habitual contempt for the 
mlechcha changed ultimately to one of deep reverence. It 
was, apparently, his habit during these discussions to drive 
his Pandit friends by repeated examination and cross- 
examination—conducted after the manner of Socrates—to 
the most consistent statement of the basic doctrines of their 
faith. Though intimately acquainted with the 1 works of 
Plato, AlberunI has (very wisely) not given us a record of 
his discussions but only brief, lucid and remarkably accurate 
definitions of the * fundamental categories of Hindu thought * 
—the Weltanschauung or world-outlook of the educated 
upper classes of his day. “ The main and most essential 
point of the Hindu world of thought is that which the 
Brahmans think and believe, for they are specially trained 
for preserving and maintaining their religion. And this is 
what we shall explain, viz., the belief of the Brahmans.”* 
Critical scholarship, however, necessitated a careful com¬ 
parison of the faith of the educated classes with the sacred 
texts on the one hand and with the silly notions of the 
multitude on the other. A student of comparative religion 
and philosophy was further bound to put the thought of 
various peoples side by side ; all this comes within the coin- 
pass'of Alberuni’s work. 

A careful examination of Alberums India leaves upon 
one the impression that the philosophical, religious and 

* Albertims India , translated and edited with notes by Professor E. S. 
Sachau. 

r Ibid., Vol. I, p. 39. 
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scientific ideas of the educated classes were all they could 
have been; that the mass of the people wallowed in mud and 
mire, raising the dirtiest, filthiest ^nd crudest fancies of the 
day to the dignity of religion ; that educated Brahmans of 
the better sort were horrified at this degradation of their 
beloved faith, but were too weak or too disorganized to make 
an effective protest; that less scrupulous Bcahmans riot only 
earned their livelihood but established their authority by 
preying upon the weaknesses and the fears of the multitude ; 
and that the Rajas or chiefs, instead of joining the reformers, 
consciously promoted many vicious institutions for the 
benefit of their'treasury. And, consequently, the governing 
classes, willy-nilly, were dragged down to the moral and 
intellectual level of the governed. 

First as to the categories of contemporary Brahmanical 
thought, which Alberuni regards with such tender rever¬ 
ence : 

1. Idea of God. —“ The Hindus believe with regard to 
God that he is one, eternal, without beginning and end, 
acting by freewill, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, 
ruling, preserving, one who in his sovereignty is unique, 
beyond all likeness and unlikeness, and that he does not 
resemble anything nor does anything resemble him. If we 
now pass from the ideas of the educated people among 
the Hindus to those of the common people, we must first 
state that they present a great variety. Some of them 
are simply abominable, but similar errors also occur in other 
religions .” 1 

2. Noumenon and Phenomena, —Hindu ideas on this 
question are difficult to interpret, but AiberGnfs account 
may be summarized as follows; “ The whole creation is a 
unity and the totality of 1 the twenty-five ’ elements is called 
tattva. The Hindus are not decided among themselves 
on the point of the cause of action; they attribute action to 
different causes like nature, the soul, or time ; but the truth 
is that action belongs to matter, for the latter binds the 


1 AlberUnYs India , edited by Sachau, Vol, I, p. 27. 
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soul, causes it to wander about in different shapfes and then 
sets it free.” 1 All Indian systems, except Buddhism, admit the 
existence of a permanent entity variously called Atman , 
Purusha or Jiva. As to the exact nature of this soul, there 
are indeed divergences of views ; but all agree in holding 
that it is pure and unsullied in its nature. 

3. Reincarnation. —The distinctive feature of Hinduism 
or, to be more exact, of all Indian cults is not belief in one 
God, which is found in all faiths, but. the peculiar path of 
salvation prescribed. AlberQnl’s statement of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis or reincarnation deserves to be carefully 
considered. “ As the word of confession, ‘ there is no god 
but God, Muhammad is His prophet,’ is the shibboleth 
of Islam, the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute 
of the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is the 
shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore, he, who does 
not believe in it, does not belong to them, and is not 
reckoned as one of them. For they hold the following 
belief:— 

“ The soul, as long as it has not risen to the highest 
absolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality of 
objects at once, or, as it were, in no time. Therefore, it 
must explore all particular beings and examine all the possi¬ 
bilities of existence; and as their number is, though not un¬ 
limited, still an enormous one, the soul wants an enormous 
space of time in order to finish the contemplation of such a 
multiplicity of objects . . . The world is not left without 
some direction, being led, as it were, by a bridle and directed 
towards a definite scope. Therefore, the imperishable souls 
wander about in perishable bodies conformably to the differ¬ 
ence of their actions, as they prove to be good or bad. The 
object of the migration through the world of reward (t.e., 
heaven) is to direct the attention of the soul to the good, 
that it should become desirous of acquiring as much of it as 
possible. The object of its migration through the world of 
punishment (i.e., hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 

* AlberUnVs India , Edited by Sachau Vol. I, p. 31. 


2 
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and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as possi¬ 
ble aloof from it. 

“ The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state on 
purpose, since the one is a priori as possible as the other . . . 
This migration lasts until the object aimed at has been 
completely attained both for the soul and matter; the lower 
aim being the disappearance of the shape of matter, except 
any such new formation as may appear desirable ; the higher 
aim being the ceasing of the desire of the soul to learn What 
it did not know before, the insight of the soul into the 
nobility of its own being and its independent existence, its 
knowing that it can dispense with matter after it has become 
acquainted with the mean nature of matter and the instabi¬ 
lity of its shapes, with all that which matter offers to the 
senses, and with the truth of the tales about its delights. 
Then the soul turns away from matter ; the connecting links 
are broken, the union is dissolved. Separation and dissolu¬ 
tion take place, and the soul returns to its home, carrying 
with itself as much of the bliss of knowledge as sesame 
develops grains and blossoms, afterwards never separating 
from its oil. The intelligent being, intelligence and its object, 
are united and become one.” 1 Abu Sa'id Kharraz. after 
careful consideration, defined Fand in terms that make no 
reference to metempsychosis. 2 “ If a man turns towards 
Allah and attaches himself to Allah and lives near to Allah 
and forgets his own self and everything except Allah—then 
if you ask him, * Wherefrom are you and what is the object 
of your desire’ there will be no answer for him except 
‘Allah.' ” But opinions differed. “ The same doctrine (of 
metempsychosis) ”, says Alberuni, “ is professed by those 
Sufis, who teach that this world is a sleeping soul and 
yonder world a soul awake.” 3 

* A IberunVs India, Vol. I. pp, 50, 51. 

*The Tadhharat-u'l-Auliya of Shaikh Farid-u’d-dln 1 Attar, No. 45, 
Newal Kishore text, p, 256, 

* AlberUnYs India , Vol. I, p. 57. 
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4. Moksha.—Hindu and Muslim mystics have again and 

again tried to define Nirvana, Fana or Moksha. The task is 
difficult, for as Shaikh Sa'di points out that those who speak 
do not know and those who know do not speak ; and even if 
the latter spoke, they could not succeed in making themselves 
intelligible. The real character of Moksha can only be 
explained by a man who has attained it to another man who 
has been equally fortunate. But in that case no explanation 
would be necessary. Be this as it may, Alberuni attempts 
the following definition of Moksha with profuse quotations 
from the Patanjali and the Gita : “ If the soul is free from 
matter, it is knowing ; but as long as it is clad in matter the 
soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature of 
matter.” 1 And further, “ according to the Hindus, liberation is 
union with God ;... if you wish, say, liberation is the cessation 
of the functions of the three forces , and their returning to that 
home, whence they had come.” 2 44 This doctrine of Patanjali,” 
Alberuni says, “ is akin to that of the §ufi regarding being 
occupied in meditation on the Truth (z.e., God).” 3 AbU Bakr 
a’sh-Shibli says: ” Cast off all, and you will attain to us 

completely. Then you will exist ; but you will not report 
about us to others as long as your doing is like ours.” 

5. The Nine Commandments.—Those who wish to 

tread the path of liberation must lead a life of renunciation 
virtue and meditation. Hence the nine commandments 
thus summarised: “ This goal is attained either in a single 

shape , i.e., a single stage of metempsychosis, or in several, 
shapes , in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtuous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an essential 
quality.” 4 

6. Human Equality.—At a time when the caste system 
was developing with rapidity, the better type of Hindu 
thinkers continued to believe in the doctrine of human 
equality defined not from the view~point of citizenship but 

1 AlberUnYs India, Vol. I, p. 53. " Ibid., p. 81. 

1 Ibid., p. 87. 4 Ibid., p. 74. 
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from the view-point of salvation. “ Hindus differ among 
themselves as to which of these castes is capable of attain¬ 
ing to liberation ; for, according to some, only the Brahmana 
and Kshatriya are capable of it, since the others cannot learn 
the Veda, whilst according to the Hindu philosophers, libera¬ 
tion is common to all castes and to the whole human race, 
if their intention of obtaining it is perfect.” 1 

7. Hindu Science.— 44 The religious books of the Hindus 
and their codes of tradition, the Puranas, contain sentences 
about the shape of the world which stand in direct opposition 
to scientific truth as known to their astronomers . . . They 
show much affection to their astronomers . . . For this 
the astronomers requite them by accepting their popular 
notions as truth, by conforming themselves to them, however 
far from truth most of them may be, and by presenting them 
with such spiritual stuff as they stand in need of. This is 
the reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the scientific, 
have become intermingled in the course of time, why the 
doctrines of the astronomers have been disturbed and con¬ 
fused, in particular the doctrines of those authors—and they 
are the majority—who simply copy their predecessors, who 
take the bases of their science from tradition and do not 
make them the objects of independent scientific research.” * 

III 

Though the India of the eleventh century had fallen far 
from the cultural standards of the era of Harsha, not to 
mention the Golden Age of the Guptas, it may be safely 
affirmed that it could boast of a finer culture. The 
researches of AlberGni prove beyond doubt that Hindu 
philosophy and science, though not so progressive as in the 
preceding centuries, were living and vital. Even a solitary 
scholar, like AlberunI, could collect the material necessary to 
reconstruct the metaphysical and ethical achievements of 
the past. This glorious heritage , however, was not the heritage 
of the Indian people but only of a very small section of the 

* AJberUni's India, Vol I, p. 104, * Ibid. , pp. 264, 265. 
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bourgeoisie classes. The overwhelming mass of the people were 
intentionally , purposely , maliciously left to wallow in degrading 
superstitions by “ t/ie preconcerted tricks of the priests 1 This 
can be best illustrated by a review of popular belief concern¬ 
ing those 4 categories of thought 1 which we have already 
noted. 

1. Polytheism and Idolatry.—The Vedic gods, if gods 
they may be called, are merely poetical personifications 
without images or temples. The origin of idol-making 
among the Hindus does not concern us here. But it is 
significant that AlberunI, who spared neither money nor 
pains in obtaining instruction from the best Hindu teachers, 
repeatedly declares that educated Hindus had faith in God 
alone. “ We shall now mention their ludicrous views ; but 
we declare at once that they are held only by the common, 
uneducated people. For those who march on the path of 
liberation, or those who study philosophy or theology, and 
who desire abstract truth, which they call sara, are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God alone, and would 
never dream of worshipping an image manufactured to re¬ 
present him/’* And again : ” Such idols are erected only for 
uneducated, low-class people of little understanding ; that the 
Hindus the educated Hindus) never made an idol of 
any supernatural being, much less of God . , . the crowd is 
kept in thraldom by all sorts of priestly tricks and deceits.” 8 
“ When the ignorant crowd get a piece of good luck 
by accident or something at which they had aimed, and 
when with this some of the preconcerted tricks of the 
priests are brought into connection, the darkness in which 
they live increases vastly, not their intelligence.” 4 Some 
of the idols were famous and are noticed by our author 
in detail—the linga of Siva at Sumnath , the statue of the Sun- 
god at Multan, of Vishnu at Thaneswar and of Sarada at 
Kashmir. The India of AlberunI was predominantly Vaish- 
navite. Sivaism, at the time, seems to have been more or 

• AlberunVs India , p. 123. > Ibid., Vol. I. pp. 112, 113. 

» Ibid ., p. 122. 4 Ibid., pp. 122.123. 
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less, a southern creed. 

The more famous temples drew crowds of pilgrims and 
gathered fabulous wealth owing to the devotion of the rich 
and the poor. The pilgrimages, whether obligatory or not, 
had undoubtedly the effect of bringing the people of distant 
parts together and thus creating a common religious spirit. 1 
They were also centres of business and industry, and in some 
cases, particularly Nagarkut, the Brahmans had good reputa¬ 
tion as bankers. The fault, however, in this lay with the 
kings, not with the nation. The kings made them an attrac¬ 
tion for their cities, a bait of pleasures for their subjects, for 
no other but financial reasons. By the revenue which they 
derived from the business both as fines and taxes, they wanted 
to recover the expenses which their treasury had to spend on 
the army. 

2, Reincarnation, Metempsychosis,—The doctrine of 
reincarnation, the sine qua non of Hinduism, as explained by 
the best Indian thinkers is essentially a doctrine of human 
dignity and human freedom. Divested of all needless techni¬ 
calities, it means that man can only annihilate the pheno¬ 
menal world (maya hijab ), first, by a virtuous life which 
removes the veil between him and his fellow-men and thus 
annihilates the individual consciousness by enlarging it into 
the social consciousness and, secondly, by contemplation 
( mushahidak , dhiyan ) which enables the individual conscious¬ 
ness to be absorbed into the Ultimate Reality which can 
only be the Supreme Consciousness (‘ulGm) ; for Reality 
without Consciousness is meaningless and the conscious 
alone can be considered real. 

“ We have already said,” continues Alberuni, “ that the 
soul exists in these two places without a body. But this is 
only the view of the educated among them, who understand 
by the soul an independent being,” * The lower classes took, 
or were induced to take, a materialistic view of the whole 
thing. '* They cannot imagine the existence of a soul without 

* Mahatma Gandhi, Hind Swaraj. 

* AlberUnVs India , VoL I, p. 63. 
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a body.” 1 Hence the agony of death—a terrible thing for the 
onlooker—was attributed to the fact that the soul had 
nowhere to go to and so, willy nilly, had to stick to the 
decayed and useless body. Prayers were necessary and 
payments to the Brahman so that a tabernacle may be 
obtained for the soul of the dying relative. Popular tradition, 
moreover, postulated that every soul, regardless of its 
virtue or karma , had to put up for a whole year in a hastily 
prepared body—the ativahika —in which it stayed for a 
year (as a minimum period) “ with the greatest pain, no 
matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded or punished.” 
The theory made it necessary for the heir of the deceased to 
perform a series of rites during the year, and enabled the 
Brahmans to levy ‘ Death Duties * on all who tvere in a posi¬ 
tion to pay them, regardless of the virtues and vices of the 
deceased. 

3. Popular Cosmology.—A man’s outlook on the pro¬ 
blems of practical and even spiritual life is very much condi¬ 
tioned by the conception of the material universe. The 
belief that matter, and human life so far as it is materially 
conditioned, is determined by scientific laws has certainly 
tended to eliminate superstition. While the labours of 
Brahmagupta and his Indian fellow-workers enabled the 
people of Khwarazm and Khurasan and Baghdad to obtain a 
healthier and saner idea of the physical universe which 
surrounded them, the popular Weltanschauung of the Indians 
was left untouched. In India, the principles of science had 
to be explained away to suit the fantasies of the masses or 
for the purpose of exploiting them. 

4. False Sciences.—This brings us to * the false sciences ’ 
which 1 preyed upon the multitude. 1 By far the most popular 
of these sciences was astrology. The average Muslim con¬ 
sciousness throughout the Middle Ages regarded astrology as 
something dark, forbidden, irreligious; it came into sharp 
conflict with his faith and reliance in Divine Omnipotence. 
The world is governed by Allah directly, not by the angels 

1 Alberunt's India, p. 63. 
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or the stars. * And when He intends anything,' says the 
Qur-an, 4 He says, Be, and it is.' In India, on the other hand, 
astrology became the basis of popular religion; it was the 
lever by which Brahmanical scholars controlled and exploit¬ 
ed 4, the multitude and, incidentally, earned their own 
livelihood. 

Other sciences which 1 preyed on the ignorance of the 
multitude * also deserve a passing mention. Alchemy though 
known was not so popular as among the Mussalmans. On 
the other hand Rasayana —the art of restoring old men to 
youth and of prolonging life—was extremely popular. All 
sorts of herbs and concoctions were tried. Apparently this 
medieval science of ’ rejuvenation ' or ‘ regeneration ' led to 
much evil, owing to the greediness of the Hindu princes. 
Then, as now, India was reputed abroad for all things 
strange from the tricks of her jugglers to the God-compelling 
mantras of her priests. 

5. Cults and Sects.—About Hindu sects of the time two 
things deserve to be noted. Firstly , there was a constant 
tendency towards degeneration. The spiritual comprehen¬ 
sion of the original movement was often lost and vulgar 
stories did duty for spiritual truths. This was balanced by a 
constant effort at reform, which in its turn took the form of 
new cults. The same phenomena are found in other religions 
but perhaps not to the same marked degree. For Hinduism, 
unlike Islam and Roman Catholicism, is not a creed at all 
but a civilization-process ; almost every doctrine, good, bad 
or indifferent, could find a place within its ample folds. 
Secondly , the most remarkable phenomenon about Hindu reli¬ 
gious movements is the almost complete absence of religious 
persecution. This may have been largely due to the Ahimsa 
doctrine, or to a genuine desire for tolerance, or to an 
impatient understanding among the governing classes that 
the more subdivided the community, the easier it would be 
to govern it. Be this as it may, a wide door was left open 
for the propagation of degrading cults and the construction 
of degenerate temples. The India of Alberuni, though fallen 
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from its former high state, was culturally alive ; its political 
collapse is to be explained not by the existence of a few 
degrading cults but to the shortcomings of the best politico- 
social conceptions of the day. 

It is generally believed that the Hindus are divided into 
two principal sects, the Vaishnavites and the Shivaites. 
This in a sense is true. But these sects have not the remot¬ 
est likeness to the division of the Shi‘as and Sunni’s among 
the Mussalmans or Roman Catholics and Protestants among 
the Christians. No memories of past persecutions—no 
martyr’s memorials—embittered the relation of the two 
Hindu sects. Also, since Shiva and Vishnu have so many 
incarnations, and may, with their differently named wives, 
be worshipped under any number of forms, it is difficult to 
get to any concrete sectarian dogma with the seal of perma¬ 
nence upon it. The Hindus have a bad habit, as Alberun! 
noted, of praising one god to the skies and then hinting 
mildly that there is someone greater behind him. And so, 
whatever god the votary begins to worship, he is brought 
ultimately, to the syllable 4 Om ‘—denoting the Supreme 
Being and connoting all qualities—or, possibly, none ; for our 
human minds can never comprehend the real nature of the 
Absolute Reality. 


IV 

There were many elements of Hindu thought, the doc¬ 
trine of Nirwana , for example, or the doctrine or non¬ 
violence. 1 Hindu nationalism ’—there can be no other name 
for it—was aggressive and violent. “ AH their fanaticism is 
directed against those who do not belong to them—against 
all foreigners. They call them mleccha , i.e., impure, and 
forbid having any connection with them, be it by inter¬ 
marriage, or any other kind of relationship, or by sitting, 
eating or drinking with them, because thereby they think 
they would be polluted.” 1 No conversions to Hinduism 

1 Alberuni's India, Vol. I, pp. 19, 20. 
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' were permitted, “ They are not allowed to receive anybody 
who does not belong to them, even if he wished it or was 
inclined to their religion. This, too, renders any connection 
with them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them ... In all manners and usages they 
differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their children 
with us, with our dress, and our ways and customs, and as to 
declare us to be devil’s breed, and our doings as the very 
opposite of all that is good and right.” 1 “ The Hindus believe 
that there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no science like theirs. They are haughty, 
foolishly vain, self-conceited and stolid. They are by nature 
niggardly in communicating what they know, and take the 
greatest possible care to withhold it from men of another 
caste among their own people, still much more, of course, from 
any foreigner.” 2 As they never went beyond the frontiers 
of their own country as in earlier days, it was impossible for 
them to observe the progress made in other lands. “ The 
Greeks,'though impure , must be honoured, since they were 
trained in sciences and therein excelled others. What, then, 
are we to say of a Brahman, if he combines with his purity 
the height of .science.” 8 From the Mussalmans even this con¬ 
descending patronage was withheld. No Hindu would 
acknowledge that they were anything but barbarians. “ Their 
haughtiness is such that , if you tell them of any science or 
scholar in ghurdsdn or Persis , they will think ydu both an 
ignoramous and a liar” 4 

Now nationalism, whether cultural or political, is not a 
peculiar feature of the Hindus or the Indians; but , according to 
Alberunl , is common to all nations towards each other. 

There were, however, a number of political and other 
causes which contributed to increase the Indian’s dislike of 
foreigners. The advent of Islam crushed all Indian cults in 
northern Afghanistan (Balkh), MSwarS-u’n-Nahr and Turkis- 
tan. There were constant frictions on the frontier, which 

* Alberuni s India , p. 20, * Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 22, 23. 

* Ibid., p. 23. * Ibid., p. 23, 
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ultimately led Muhammad bin Qasim’s invasion of Sind. He 
marched to the frontier of Kashmir and was planning a 
campaign against Qannauj at the time of his fall. The young 
general was tolerant in religious matters, and the Chach 
Namah and AlberunI both assure us that ‘ he left the people 
to their ancient faith.’ But one great Hindu state was 
pulled down with surprising rapidity, others had been 
threatened; and at a time when the land-route to India 
through the north-western desert was extremely difficult, 
Muslim travellers and missionaries found ia foothold in 
Sind. Later on, Subuktigln built good roads through the 
north-western frontiers and they were utilised by Mahmud 
for his invasions. No Muslim was in a better position to 
estimate the effects of these invasions on the Hindus than 
AlberunI. “ Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of the 
country, and performed there wonderful exploits, by which 
the Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the 
people.' 1 


V 

The Indian social system of the eleventh century, as des¬ 
cribed by Muslim writers, was based upon three principles, 
not quite consistent with each other and giving rise to 
contrary practices—the principle of non-violence or ahimsa ; 
the principle of division of labour, caste or varna ; and the 
principle of hygiene or chhut. We should not, in a developed 
medieval society, expect these principles in their primitive 
simplicity; as very often happens in most societies at this 
stage of development, the fundamental principles of social 
life, not scientifically or critically apprehended by the multi¬ 
tude, were twisted out of their proper shape and extensively 
misapplied by the far-fetched explanations or tawlls of the 
theologians. Concerning another feature of Indian Society— 
the war-cult of the Rajputs —which is so obvious in the Persian 


1 AlberunVs India, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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annals of the thirteenth century, Muslim writers before the 
period of Shihab-u’d-din are silent. And this silence is not 
without significance. 

There can be little doubt that an educated Hindu of the 
eleventh century if asked to formulate the basic doctrine of 
his creed, would have referred to the principle of metempsy¬ 
chosis. Now metempsychosis or salvation ( Moksha , Nirwana , 
Fans) through a life of virtue and contemplation ( Ahhlaq and 
Mushahidahy Karma) implies, first, the equality of man, for 
it places salvation within the reach of all, and, secondly, 
ahimsa, the avoidance of harm to all living creatures (diva 
hatya ). The doctrine of human equality (as we shall see 
presently) was eliminated from Indian society owing to the 
growth of the caste-system. It was otherwise with the 
doctrine of ahimsa. The doctrines of metempsychosis and 
ahimsa were not invented by Gautama Buddha, but the 
Buddhist revolt is by far the greatest and the most effective 
protest, the moral feeling of man has yet made against the 
criminal methods of nature ( himsa) which require, both 
among plants and animals, that the substance of the life of 
one creature should depend upon the destruction of another. 
The long prevalence of Buddhism in India as well as foreign 
countries enabled the doctrine to take very deep root; the 
decline and fall of Buddhism did not eradicate (either in 
India or elsewhere) the attitude of mind, Buddhism had 
created. Wherever we turn—from the Hindu avoidance of 
onion and garlic to the pacifist attitude of the Muslim 
mystics—we see the visible and profound influence of the 
ahimsa doctrine. So far as Indian society of the eleventh 
century was concerned, it may be confidently stated that, in 
spite of notorious exceptions, the acceptance or the non- 
acceptance of the doctrine of ahimsa created a sharp and 
quite visible dividing line between the civilized and the non- 
civilized sections of the community. The cult of physical 
and spiritual cleanliness, a distinct conception in the earlier 
ages, was in the eleventh century definitely identified 
' in many matters with the ahimsa doctrine. Thus meat- 
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eating permitted to the earlier Aryans was, at the time of 
Sul£5n Mahmud, forbidden to the Brahmans and permitted 
to the other castes under restrictions and as a matter 
of necessity. Both doctrines ( ahimsa and chhut ) were used 
by the Brahmans in guiding the affairs of the community as 
it suited their class-needs or the principles of their religious 
classes. 

The caste-system of India as formulated in the classical 
literature from which it drew its intellectual sustenance has 
often been described by medieval and modern writers and 
exhaustive extracts will be found in Alberuni. 1 We are here 
concerned with the systepa as it actually worked. 

VI 

Religion had become the exclusive monopoly of the 
Brahman class. It was not to be expected that all the 
members of a large hereditary class would be able to perform 
the extremely onerous duties that traditions required of them. 
** The Brahmans recite the Veda without understanding its 
meaning, and in the same way they learn it by heart, the one 
receiving it from the other." * The exclusion of low-grade 
intellects from the field of theological disputations is not a 
matter to be deplored, as, apart from the Brahmans, who dedi¬ 
cated their lives exclusively to religion or acted as purohits 
for well-to-do families, the rest of the community obtained 
its livelihood by service in the government departments as 
tax-collectors and clerks or by helping society in managing 
its business. There is good reason for believing that its 
functions in the eleventh century were substantially the 
same. The highest office in the state—that of the Raja—was 
still within the reach of the Brahmans, and had not become 
the exclusive monopoly of the Rsjputs. 

AlberunI’s account of the ceremonies appertaining to 
consecration or the second birth—the investment of the 
Yajnopavita or the sacred cord and the pavitra or the 

1 Alberuni's India , Vol. I, p. 125. * Ibid., Vol. I, p. 125. 
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sealring and of bathing, rites of dining, etc., show that the 
external ceremonies prescribed by the Brahmanical texts 
were followed. Scrupulous care had to be observed. in 
eating and drinking. Every Brahman was required to have 
his separate drinking vessels and eating utensils; if another 
man used them, they were broken. “ I have seen,” says 
AlberQnl, “ Brahmans who allowed their relatives to eat with 
them from the same plate but most of them disapprove of 
this.” 1 To a Mussalman two things were the symbol of 
equality and brotherhood—standing shoulder to shoulder at 
the congregational prayers before the God who has Created 
us all, and eating promiscuously from the same dishes and at 
the same table-cloth. Neither of these things were tolerated 
in India. 

The four stages of the life of a Brahman who had dedi¬ 
cated himself to religion have been described by AlberQnl, 
probably from personal observation, though he refers to 
Vishnu-Purana as giving a different age for the various stages. 

I. The first stage, that of the disciple (Brahma-charya) 
extended from the eighth year,,the period of consecration, to 
the twenty-fifth year. “ His duty is to practise abstinence, 
to make the earth his bed, to begin with the learning of the 
Veda and of its explanation, of the science of theology and 
law, ail this being taught to him by a master, whom he serves 
day and night.” 2 

The Mi$bab-u'UHidayat , the Persian summary of the 
famous Awarif-u'l-Ma 1 arif of Shaikh Shihab-u’d-din Suhr- 
wardi will give the reader some idea of the relation of the 
Muslim Shaikh (guru or pir) and the disciple (or murid). 
” The disciple must have a firm belief in the Shaikh as being 
the best of all preceptors and divines, and must remain firm 
Jin his service. Further, he must submit to the Shaikh's 
control over his life and property and be prepared to do as 
the Shaikh orders.” 8 

1 AlberunVs India , Vol. II, p. 134. 

* Ibid., Vol II. pp. 131,132. 

* Mifbafr-u'l-ffidayat, Newal Ki shore text pp. 167,168. 
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2. During the second stage, from the twenty-fifth to the 
fiftieth year, the Brahman was to live as a householder 
( grihastha ), “The master allows him to marry... but he is not 
allowed to marry a woman above twelve years of age... He 
marries, establishes a household, and intends to have descen¬ 
dants/’ 1 The Chistitl mystics of the thirteenth century while 
insisting upon the married state as the tradition of the Pro¬ 
phet, only permitted the disciple two means of livelihood— 
zamin-i-abya, the produce of barren land which the mystic 
and his family had cultivated and futuf}, gifts and presents 
which neighbours brought to his house unasked; begging 
was prohibited ; service of the state was considered sinful* 
and even private service as a teacher was deprecated. The 
Brahman of the eleventh century was fettered by ijules com¬ 
paratively lenient. “ He gains his sustenance either by the 
fee he obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not as 
a payment but as a present, or by presents which he receives 
from someone because he performs for him the sacrifices to 
the fire, or by asking a gift from the kings and nobles, there 
being no importunate pressing on his part, and no unwilling¬ 
ness on the part of the giver. There is always a Brahman in the 
houses of those people (j.e., the rich) who there administers 
the affairs of religion and the works of piety.” 3 

3. The third period, extending from the fiftieth to the 
seventy-fifth was once more a period of abstinence. The 
Brahman “ leaves his household and hands it as well as his 
wife over to his children, if the latter does not prefer to 
accompany him into the life in the wilderness. He dwells 
outside civilization, and leads the same life again which he led 
in the first period.” 4 

4. “ The fourth period extends till the end of life. He 

1 Misbfih-u’l-Hidayat, Newal Kishore text, pp. 167, 168. 

*The ChishtI mystics, and to a large extent also other silsilahs 
considered government service a sin. Cf. Manu , p. 142, Ch. IV, 86: 
'* A king is declared to be equal (in wickedness) to a butcher who keeps a 
hundred thousand slaughter-houses; to accept presents from him is a 
terrible (crime).” 

* Alberuni's India , Vol. II, pp. 131. 132, 4 Ibid. , p. 132. 
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wears a red garment ... he strips the mind of friendship and 
enmity, and roots out desire and lust and wrath . . . He has 
no other business but that of caring for the path which leads 
to salvation, and for reaching Moksha, whence there is no 
return to this world." 1 The achievements of Indian 
Brahmans in the field of asceticism, whatever its moral or 
spiritual worth, could not fail to draw the attention of 
outsiders. The following extract from Abfi Zaid will give 
an idea of a foreigner’s impressions. "In India there are 
persons who, in accordance with their profession, wander in 
the woods and mountains, and rarely communicate with the 
rest of mankind. Sometimes they have nothing to eat but 
herbs and the fruits of the forest. . . Some t of them go 
about naked. Others stand naked with the face turned to 
the sun, having nothing on but a panther’s skin. In my 
travels I saw a man in the position I have described,; sixteen 
years afterwards I returned, to that country and found him in 
the same posture. What astonished me was that he was 
not, melted by the heat of the sun." * Contemporary Muslim 
mystics had made travelling a speciality and stern rules were 
laid down for this peculiar discipline. 8 In the four succeed- 

1 Alberuni’s India , p, 133. “ Let him not desire to die, let him not desire 
to live; but wait for his (appointed) time as a servant (waits) for the 
payment of his wages.” ( Manu , p. 207, Ch. VI, 49 ) 

* Elliot and Dowson ; History of India, Vol. I, p 6. 

* The following extract from the MisbUifr-u'l-Hidayat pp. 119 to 122 
will give some idea of the .discipline prescribed for Muslim Khdnaahs and 
for Muslim mystics' when travelling 

“ The people of the monastery may be divided into residents and 
sojourners. It is the convention of the fufis that they make it a point 
to arrive at monasteries before afternoon prayer, but if due to some 
unavoidable circumstances, they may reach there after the specified hour, 
they usually take their abode in some other quarter or mosque, and visit 
the monastery at sunrise next day. As soon as they enter it, they offer 
two raka'ts of NamSz , then shake hands with those present and make 
arrangement for board and lodging. Traditionally they do not stay for 
more than three days to accomplish their mission, and do not leave the 
monastery without the permission of tbfe managers. In case they wish to 
stay more, they must perform the duties (that may be allotted to them) ; 
as a rule, even the non-mystic guests were to be accorded a proper re cep- 
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ing centuries the travelling spirit was still further developed, 
and the Muslim mystic became, as we shall see, the spearhead 
of Muslim civilisation and culture in foreign lands. 

There was, lastly, the fifth period or rather stage, not 
within the reach of all—that of the Maka-atma or great 
Risht, who was on the threshold of Moksha or had realised 
it. On such a person the restrictions of caste were not 
externally binding nor the Puranic rules. Here we have 
the equivalent of the Qutb-u'l-Aqtab pi the Muslim mystics. 
The underlying idea and the verbal definition are the same in 
both cases. 

The Kshattriyas—Alberuni never uses the term ‘ Raj¬ 
put ’—could learn the Veda but were not allowed to teach it. 
Though not entitled to officiate as a priest, he was permitted 
to perform the Puranic rites. The Kshattriyas had apparently 
ceased to make any contribution to the progress or the pre¬ 
servation of Indian culture. But their political prospects 
were improving. “ Their degree is not much below that of 
the Brahmans, 1 ’ Alberuni tells us, “ he (Kshattriya) rules the 
people and defends them for he is created for this task.” 

” The Hindus relate that originally the affairs of govern¬ 
ment and war were in the hands of Brahmans, but the 
country became disorganised, since they ruled according to 
the principles of their religious codes,” whereupon Brahman 

tion and entertainment. 

“The residents of the monastery may be divided into three grades— 
servants, associates and recluses. A fresher may rise successively from 
one stage to another. 

“ In case the monastery is maintained by a charitable endowment 
provision of food should be made in accordance with the conditions laid 
down in the waqf . If the monastery is not supported by a waqf , the 
presence of an enlightened Shaikh is essential to instruct the visitors to 
beg or to work in order to maintain their livelihood. In the absence of a 
Shaikh, any of the three methods may be adopted. So far as possible 
there must be concord and friendship between the residents and not 
discord. All frictions must be removed, and every error forgiven as 
to represent a wholesome society of well-wishing and well-behaving 
individuals.” 
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entrusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he entrusted the Kshattriyas with the duties 
of ruling and fighting.” We must be grateful for the pre¬ 
servation of this item of popular tradition. The reference is 
obviously to Brahmanical ruling families that preceded, and 
even followed, the Buddhist period. The rise of the Rajputs 
is a later phenomenon. 

These were the two twice-born castes, exclusive heirs to 
the spiritual and religious achievements . of Hinduism. 
Between them and the two remaining castes—the Vaishyas 
and the Sudras—there was a very sharp distinction, while the 
SQdras and Vaishyas were very near each other. The duty 
of the Vaisliya was to devote himself to agriculture, cattle- 
breeding and business, either on his own behalf or on behalf 
of a Brahman. “ There are,” says Ibn Khurdadhbah. ” seven 
classes of Hindus.” “ In all these kingdoms of India,” says 
AbU Zaid, “ the nobility is considered to form but one family. 
Power resides in it alone. The princes name their own 
successors. It is the same with learned men and physicians. 
They form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out 
of the caste.” 1 

Now caste-spirit, stern in the extreme, laid down three 
different principles, two of which were enforced ruthlessly 
by the power of the state. The caste-system could only have 
been preserved and strengthened in. an atmosphere of 
ignorance; had the lower orders been allowed access to 
the sacred books, they would have undoubtedly claimed 
equality. For we are at a fairly advanced stage in the history 
of mankind—eleven hundred years after the death of Christ 
and five hundred years after the advent of the Arabian 
Apostle. Elsewhere the doctrine of equality and common 
citizenship had been preached in no uncertain terms. 
Thrones had been smashed to bits, and hereditary aristocra¬ 
cies and priesthoods completely overthrown. The fall of the 
SasSnian Empire must have caused some reverberations in 
the country. It is inconceivable that the educated upper 


1 Elliot and Dowson : History of India , Vol. I, p. 6. 
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classes of India were ignorant either of the political democ¬ 
racy of the Greeks or the social democracy of the Mussal- 
mans. The latter, at least, had been their neighbours in 
Sind for at least three hundred years. But they preferred to 
attempt—and what governing classes would not ?—a con¬ 
tinuation of their power by further strengthening the bonds 
of a vicious system. First , the doors of knowledge were 
closed on all persons not belonging to the twice-born castes ; 
and any attempt to cross the barrier was severely punished. 
“ Every action,” AlberunI tells us, “ which is considered the 
privilege of a Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation 
of the Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire is forbidden to 
him to such a degree that when, e.g. % a SGdra or a Vaishya is 
proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Bradiman before the ruler, and the latter will order his tongue 
to be cut off.” A non-caste person committing the same 
offence would have doubtless met a quicker and severer 
punishment. 1 So while in the rest of Asia as well as in 
Europe the educated classes were desperately busy in carry¬ 
ing light and knowledge to the multitude—while elsewhere, 
under the shadow of the cathedral or the mosque the sons of 
weavers and farmers and shopkeepers were being collected 
together,'thanks to the munificent endowments of the rich 
•and the more precious benefactions of the poor, to learn 
whatever store of wisdom that age possessed at the feet of 
masters no better-born than themselves—the Brahmans of 
India could think of no better plan for the preservation of 
knowledge than preventing the spread of education. Such a 
policy may, or may not, have been necessary in the period of 
the Rig Veda, But in the eleventh centuryT—in the genera¬ 
tion of AlberunI, Avicenna and Sultan Mahmud—it was 
stupid, mad and suicidal; and the Brahmans, themselves a 
rationalistic and highly enlightened group, were destined to 
pay a terrible price for the most unpardonable of social sins. 

Secondly , it was not enough to keep the lower orders ir 
ignorance; it was necessary to divide or subdivide them tc 

1 AlberunI , Vol. II, p, 137: story of King Rama and thfi Candala. 
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prevent their developing a corporate spirit similar to that of 
the Brahman and the Kshattriyas. So the Vaishyas and 
Sudras were offered amenities denied to the rest.* They 
were offered the status of low, but regular castes. They 
were allowed to ‘ meditate on God * whom they had to com¬ 
prehend not on the basis of the Vedas or other sacred texts 
but through such wild Puranic texts as filtered down to them 
by word of mouth. Also the Brahmans would accept their 
alms. Finally, they were allowed to live within the city- 
walls. These favours, however effective they may have 
been in making an insuperable distinction between the lower 
caste and the non-caste people, did not, as the subsequent 
political history of the country was to show, attach them to 
Brahmans and the Kshattriyas. They lived inside the city- 
walls. But they were not citizens, for they were excluded 
from that 1 perfect life ’ which Aristotle declared to be only 
possible within the 1 city ’ or the state. 

It was difficult then—and it is equally difficult now—to 
give an account of the non-caste sections of the Indian people. 
Lacking cultural traditions and uniformity of organisation, 
they must have varied from district to district. They had 
only one thing in common—they were not allowed to live 
within the city-walls and could only enter, presumably after 
due notice, to carry on that work without which the city 
could not have existed. According to Alberum, whose 
remarks can only be considered generally correct of that part 
of the country which he had seen, the non-caste people were 
broadly divisible into sections—an upper or more fortunate 
section, called Antyjaya and a lower section without a 
recognised organisation or status. “ These guilds live near 
the villages and towns of the four castes but outside them. 
There are eight classes ( guilds ), who freely intermarry with 
each other, except the fuller, shoe-maker and weaver, for no 
others would condescend to have anything to do with them. 


*But there were limits. “ A Sudra, though emancipated by his master, 
is not released from servitude ; since that is innate in him, who can set 
him free from it? Man% Vol. I, p. 326. 
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These eight guilds are—the fuller, shoe-maker, juggler, the 
basket and shield-maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of 
wild animals and of birds, and the weaver.” 1 * The lowest 
people are enumerated as the Hadi, Doma, Candala, and 
Bhadatau.” a They are occupied with dirty work like the 
cleansing of villages and other services. They are con¬ 
sidered as one sole class, and distinguished only by their 
occupations. In fact, they are considered like illegitimate 
children; for according to general opinion they descend from 
a Sudra father and a Brahmani mother as the children of 
fornication; therefore, they are degraded outcastes . . . All 
other men except the Candala, as far as they are not Hindus, 
are called mlechcha , i.e. % unclean, all those who kill men 
(he., hangmen) and slaughter animals, and eat the flesh 
of cows. 3 

Thirdly , the fearful doctrine of chhut —theological conta¬ 
mination, to which we have already referred—was invoked to 
strengthen the fabric of the caste-system. 4 AlberunI is right 
in declaring that everything that falls into a state of impurity 

1 Alberunt, Vol. I, p. 101. 

a A Candala, a village pig, a cock, a dog, a menstruating woman, and an 
eunuch must not look at the Brahmans while they eat. Manu, Chap. Ill, 
p. 119. 

* AlberunI's India , Vol. II, p. 137. 

4 The following slokas of ManH will give some idea of the orthodox 
view-point about the lower orders and it may be safely assumed that in 
this matter the tide of public opinion among the ruling classes was 
running strongly in favour of Manu’s ideas:— 

(t) The Brahmana, the Kshattriya, and the Vaishya castes (varna) are 
the twice-born ones, but the fourth, the Sudra, has one birth only; there 
is no fifth (caste). 

(it) In all castes (varna) those (children) only which are begotten in 
the direct order on wedded wives, equal (in caste and married as) virgins, 
are to be considered as belonging to the same caste (as their fathers). 

(Hi) Sons, begotten by twice-born men or wives of the next lower 
castes they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) blamed on account 
of the fault (inherent) in their mothers. 

(iv) Such is the eternal law concerning (children born of wives one 
degree lower than their husbands) ; know (that) the following rule (is 
applicable) to those born of women two or three degrees lower. Manu , 
Ch. X, pp. 402 and 403. 
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strives, and quite successfully, to regain its original condition, 
which was that of purity. The sun cleanses fresh air, and 
salt in the sea-water prevents it from being corrupted. Had 
it been otherwise, life on this planet would have been imposs¬ 
ible. But the Brahmanic conception of theological contami¬ 
nation in the thirteenth century was only remotely connected 
with hygiene, which is necessary for physical health, or 
with that conception of tabu which modern investigators 
have found so prevalent in primitive races. It was a pseudo- 
spiritualistic conception, expressed in one thousand and one 
detailed regulations intended to preserve the separateness 
and the predominance of the governing classes. The food of 
a Mussalman may or may not be considered unclean. That 
is a matter of opinion. But what about his fire ? How can 
that be unclean ? If a Brahman’s house catches fire, it is 
purified by the flames thereof. But if that fire spreads to a 
Mussalman’s house, the flames themselves become unclean, 
and you may not use them to light your hearth. Now the 
conception of theological impurity or chhut is an old idea 
and persists till to-day. But it seems to have reached its 
high-water mark in the eleventh century. The food of the 
mlechchas , as well as foreigners and their water as well as 
their fire, were considered unclean. The lower orders were 
thus prevented from associating with the twice-born castes, 
and were driven beyond the city-walls. The life of a caste- 
Hindu, and specially of the majority, who were probably 
inclined like the majority of men everywhere to take . a 
mechanistic view of religion, may well have been one long 
struggle to avoid the physical contamination of their fellow- 
men. Later ages, from necessity if not from choice, were 
compelled to adopt artificial means of cleansing (e.g,, bathing 
in the Ganges) from imaginary impurities like the accidental 
touch of a Mussalman’s water-bucket. But in the thirteenth 
century this was not allowed. A person or a thing contami¬ 
nated was damned for all time. “The Hindus never desire 
that a thing that has once been polluted should be purified 
and thus recbvered.’’ 1 The principle is best explained by an 
1 AJberunfi India, Vol. I, p. 20. 
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extreme and tragic case, what happened to a Hindu warrior, 
high or low, who having been captured by the Mussalmans, of 
necessity partook of their food and drink, and then returned 
to his native land. Society, one might imagine, would have 
received the hero with open arms. No: he had lost caste. 
Though physically alive, he was legally and theologically 
dead. To the mother who had nursed him he was now filth 
and dirt, the son whom he had cherished would succeed to 
his property and shut the door of his own house on his face ; 
his relations and friends, if he happened to meet them in one 
of the few streets on which he was allowed to walk, would 
turn away their faces. Such things indicate, to use AlberunI’s 
phrase, “ an innate perversity of character.” " I have (had) 
been told that when Hindu slaves (i.e., prisoners of war in 
Muslim countries) escape and return to their country and 
religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by way of 
expiation, then they bury them in the dung, stale and milk of 
cows for a certain number of days till they get into a state of 
fermentation. Then they drag them out of the dirt and 
give them similar dirt to eat, and more of the like. I have 
asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they deny it and 
maintain that there is no expiation possible for such an 
individual, and that he is never allowed to return into those 
conditionaof life in which he was before he was carried off 
as a prisoner. And how should that be possible ? If a* 
Brahman eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry days, he is 
expelled from his caste and can never regain it.” The 
captives, as we know for a fact, seldom cared to return to the 
land of their, birth. Since they had ceased to be Hindus 
owing to their reckless courage on the battle-field, was there 
any alternative for them but to accept the faith and the 
social equality offered to them by their conquerors? For 
while the Brahmans strove to prevent the mass of the 
countrymen from taking the road to Heaven, the Mussalmans 
were only too anxious to drive the multitude heaven-wards. 

VII 

It remains to examine the causes that led to the remark- 
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able success of the Turkish regime in India at a time when it 
had become the laughing-stock of Muslim Asia for its 
intrigue, lack of discipline and morale and military ineffi¬ 
ciency. First Shihab-u’d-din Ghurl’s army was annihilated 
by the Qar& Khitai Turks at Andkhud. and most of his 
officers deserted him in the hour of misfortune; then 
'Ala-u’d-dln Muhammad Khwarazm Shah fell upon his 
former overlords and friends, and the Qar§ Khitai power 
disappeared ; lastly by a series of brilliant campaigns in 1219 
and 1220, Chingiz Khan in his turn crushed the Khwarazmian 
Empire; and it seemed to Mussalmans then living that 
Islamic civilisation itself was doomed and the Day of 
Judgment near at hand. 

‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ata Malik Juwayni writing in the days of 
Chingiz’s grandson, Hulagu Khan, briefly compares the 
military organisation of the Chinglzi Mongols and the 
Khwarazmian Turks 1 :— 

“ The muster and the marking of the army have been 
organised in such a way as to dispense with the office of 
Review and dismiss its officers and deputies. The whole 
mass of the fighting people has been divided into groups of 
tens and one man out of every ten is appointed amir over 
the remaining nine ( amir-i-dah ). Out of ten such amirs, 
one is named Amir-i-sadah , and all the hundred men are 
placed under his command. This goes on till the (amir of) 
thousand {amir-i-hazdrah), and over ten thousand men is 
placed an amir known as Amir-i-Tuman. If there is a 
problem to face or men and things required, the matter is 
referred (by the supreme ruler) to the Amir-i-Tumdn , who 
informs the Amir-i-Hazarah in his turn till the order 
ultimately reaches the amir-i-dah. Equity and justice are 
enforced in case one person is tormented by another, and 
no consideration is paid to outward status or position. If 
suddenly a force is required, it is ordered that so many 
thousands be present at such a time and place, and with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation or delay the order is carried. 


1 Tarikjt-i Jahan Gush3, Yol. I, pp. 19, 20, and 21 (TeherSn). 
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The spirit of discipline and loyalty exists to such a degree 
that if an individual, be he the commander of a thousand, 
commits wrong, and in spite of a distance of east and west 
between him and the Khan, a rider is despatched to carry 
out the punishment or to cut off his head or to exact gold 
as ordered. Quite unlike is the position of the ruler (of a 
Muslim country), who talks with fear with his own pur¬ 
chased slave, if the latter possesses ten horses in his 
stable, lest some evil should result from it. If an army is 
placed under his command, and he attains to a position of 
authority, he simply cannot be commanded. And often it 
happens that the officer himself rises in revolt (against the 
king) and whenever the king wishes to attack an enemy 
or an enemy wishes to attack, they take months and years 
to put the army in order and treasuries and territories are 
required for their salaries and pay. On traditional and 
’ceremonious occasions they are present by hundreds and 
thousands, but at the time of war- and death-struggle the 
lines are broken and none turns up on the battle-field. 
There is a parable, which holds particularly true of their 
organisation. At the time of realising taxes, a revenue 
officer demanded a number of goats from a farmer. 
The farmer said, ' wherefrom ? 1 The officer answered, 

1 in the records.’ The farmer continued, ‘ yes, but there 
is none in the flock.’ “ The same is true of Muslim troops. 
The amir shows that he has such a number of men under 
him in order to receive more than the legitimate pay, but 
at the occasion of review they practise deceit so as to make 
up the total.” 1 

How did the Shansabaniyah state, so indubitably inferior 
to the Khwarazmian Empire, manage to secure such as¬ 
tounding success in Hindustan. The fact in itself is 
surprising. Unlike the British, the Turks had no over¬ 
powering superiority in the scientific instruments or the 
technique of warfare ; nor a strong home-government to 
help them in times of need. Alexander inflicted a crushing 


* Tdri^Jk-i-t/ahdn Gusha , Vol. I, pp. 20 and 21 (Teheran). 
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defeat upon Porus only to be driven away from the 
country ; Mahmud again and again captured strongholds, 
subdued the powerful Rajas, and demolished their 
sacred shrines, yet he was careful and circumspect in his 
marches and counter-marches and never attempted the 
impossible feat of subjugating northern India, and the 
world-conquering Chingiz gave up the idea of crossing the 
Indus, perhaps wisely. What these great masters of men, 
money, resources and genius failed to achieve, the obvious¬ 
ly humdrum Mu‘izzl Maliks accomplished and in an 
incredibly short time—fourteen or fifteen years as compared 
with the hundred years which separate the battle of 
Plassey from the Mutiny of 1857. But how ? The 
problem is a perplexing and puzzling one. 

Unfortunately fox us no reliable record is available 
after Alberuni, and the student has to fall back upon his 
guess-work, conjectures and the indications of undeniable 
facts. India at the time could not have been an isolated 
region cut off from the outside world ; there were com¬ 
mercial, religious and cultural contacts between the 
Mussalmans and the Hindus long before the Turkish in¬ 
vaders entered upon the scene. Mystics, traders, and 
travellers from Muslim lands undertook a peaceful penetra¬ 
tion of the country, and, as a matter of fact, Muslim 
colonies were to be found in every large Indian town. 

The Muslims who came into India made it their home. 
They lived surrounded by the Hindu people, and a state 
of perennial hostility with them was impossible. Mutual 
intercourse led to mutual understanding. Many who had 
changed their faith differed little from those whom they 
had left." 1 This was, in a large part, the result of 
Mystic propaganda carried on by Khwajah Mu^mu’d-din 
ChishtI and his predecessors, like Shaikh ‘All Hajwirl, 
who had peacefully made the Mussalmans a community 
of the soil long before it was subdued by the ruthless and 
tenacious efforts of Shihab-u’d-dln of Ghur. 


-Dr. TatS Chand : Influence of Islclm on Indian Culture , p. 137. 
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The Muslim social system could not have remained a 
mystery to the leaders of the Hindus, if not to the mass 
of the people. They had seen with their eyes the tempo¬ 
rary subjection of their mother-land, the tottering of their 
local monarchies, the destruction of their strongholds, the 
demolition of their places of worship, and the ruin of their 
cultural and social heritage. They had, undoubtedly, a 
good knowledge of the disintegration of the ‘Abbasid power, 
and the rise of the Turks and the vigour of their forces, 
whom they met many a time on the field of battle. 
They witnessed the expansion of Muslim arms ,first in 
Afghanistan and later on in the 1 Panjab right up to the 
Ravi. It was a period, they knew, of revolution and 
anarchy, intrigues, stratagem and military reorganisation. 
What could be the psychological or religious reaction of 
the Hindu community to this danger—to this foreign 
explosive and expensive body, whose outlook, law and social 
customs were entirely opposed to everything in popular 
Hinduism, but which none the less left no doubt of 
its virility and power. It was obvious that the TuVks, 
quite unlike the Hindus, were progressing from success to 
success without the blessings of the Brahmans and in 
spite of their contempt for all idols and images. 

Human nature reacts similarly in similar circumstances. 
There were two courses open to the Hindu community— 
either the revolutionary step of reforming their society 
on the lines of their hated adversaries or a return to their 
sacred Shastras and Smrities with the terrible cast-iron 
system, they advocated. Consciously or unconsciously, for 
good or ill, Hinduism preferred the latter course. An 
enlightened study of the Muslim movement would have 
shown them that it brought monotheism, a hatred of super¬ 
stitions, intensity of contempt for idols of wood and stone 
and above all its comparative homogeneity of social structure 
based upon the doctrine of human equality. But it was 
not to be. The drunkard, unable to face the struggle of 
life* takes to more drink, the opium-eater to larger doses 
of opium. Similarly a community, faced by a political 
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contest in which there was nothing mysterious—nothing 
beyond the power of human reason to analyse or reform— 
decided, apparently without much discussion, to hug deeper 
into its breast the scorpions that were stinging it to death. 
Paralysed by the inequality of the caste-system, it preferred 
to depress the valleys and to elevate the mountains. 
Worshipping false gods—false because they were the peg- 
points of rotten social fabric—it concluded that the fault 
was due not to the impotency of the idols but to the 
insincerity of the worshippers. There can be little doubt 
that everything which we would to-day consider,reactionary 
and disastrous was strengthened at. the expense of all that 
was fine, strong, vital and life-giving in that civilisation- 
process which we are wont to call Hinduism. There are 
sufficient symbolic evidences to provq this fact. 

In the time of Mahmud the ruling dynasties were 
recruited from all the four traditional and orthodox castes, 
and the word ‘ Rajput 1 is never mentioned by the contem¬ 
porary Persian chronicles. At the time of the Ghurian 
invasion, the RajpQt held a monopoly of power. The lower 
castes, it would seem, were completely shouldered out; here¬ 
after in Hindu society. Brahmans and Rajputs alone count. 
The Vaishyas and Sudras had ceased to be citizens and we 
are driven to conclude that they had ceased to be patriots. 
This accounts for a revival of the old Brahmanic concep- 
tion of society and the rigidity of the caste-system, about 
which much has been written in the preceding pages. 
‘‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” and the 
RajoQts were specially commissioned with the sacred duty of 
ruling and protecting the country. The profession of arms 
became the glory and exclusive privilege of the Rajputs and 
henceforth the Rajputs and their Brahman allies became 
the actual, though temporary, sovereigns of Hindustan. 
Of all the mythologies of later Hinduism, the Agnikola 
myth proved to be the most disastrous. 

Inevitably there was another set-back in their policy. 
The RgjpQts evolved a new cult, and laid the foundation 
of purely military states. They devoted all their energies 
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to matters of war with a complete disregard and neglect 
of the functions of civil life. History has often shown 
that the pure military states, devoid of the resources which 
civil energies alone can provide, do not succeed even in 
that war for which they have sacrificed everything against 
a state which combines in itself functions both political and 
civil. Defeated in war, they thought war meant every¬ 
thing ; the result was a * murder cult, ’ internecine civil 
strife with its paralysing bitternesses. It was not enough, 
the rigidity of caste-system contributed considerably to 
the catastrophe. An imaginative reconstruction of the life 
in the rank and file of the Hindu armies is extremely 
interesting. The Moghul forces on march have been 
described as ‘ moving cities,’ but the Indian army overridden 
by caste-system could not be anything but a display of soul- 
jacking tabus. Maybe, a tenth part for lessl of the whole 
population was in arms, the remaining nine-tenths serving 
as menials in the fields and sleeping in the distant 
villages. Fighting along with the lower caste being 
regarded a disgrace, and association of people of one caste 
with the other being forbidden, individuals would cook 
and eat their meals separately according to their own 
special rites ; and none except co-caste persons would join 
the funeral ceremony of one dead at home or killed in the 
field. To say nothing of the lower classes and the 
Mlechch'as . 

The Hindu Rajas were different from their Muslim 
adversaries, who were bred and brought up in the profession 
of arms. The chief characteristic of the Rajput army was 
its feudal character. There were no enlisted forces, and 
the required number had to be produced at a sudden call 
for the occasion. The feudal levies having no racial or 
national unity, and still less the art of marching, deploy¬ 
ing and behaving as trained battalions were torn by dis¬ 
sension and internal desertion. Long and hazardous 
campaigns were out of the question against their adversaries 
only too familiar and accustomed to prolonged campaigning. 
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The records leave upon us the impression of brave—* 
but amateurish and purple-born warriors—against men 
who though perhaps physically inferior in sheer quantity of 
bone and muscle and hailing from a land of malaria-swept 
and under-nourished population, were nevertheless 
professional soldiers, trained officers, seasoned veterans 
acquainted with all the tricks of state-craft and war that 
could be learnt from the traditions of the Turks and the 
military text-books of Rome. The success of the RajpGts 
in pitched battles was highly improbable, and they often 
retired into their forts without wasting their meri. The 
Ghurian conquest of Hindustan meant a series of sieges and 
sieges usually ended in one way. Cut off from the 
resources of the surrounding country, which came into the 
enemies’-hands and shut up in their fortified walls, the 
garrison could always be reduced to the last straits. The 
lower classes and Mlechchas were left outside the fort at 
the mercy of the invaders to whom they always somnolently 
submitted. The mass of the people remained indifferent; 
to them change of masters was a matter immaterial and 
insignificant. Taxes would not be increased, peace would 
be better maintained, art, craft and industry would receive 
greater encouragement. What was there to worry about ? 
To the non-caste, the success of the Turks meant a 
positive improvement. One oligarchy would succeed 
another. But the new oligarchy saw no earthly reason for 
excluding them from the village wells or the public streets. 
War increased their employment; there must have been a 
rise in the labourer's wages ; and after war, public works 
—roads, forts, service in the commissariats. The Turks 
did not give the privileges of free citizens to the out- 
castes ; in fact, they insisted on good birth. There can be 
little doubt that the Turkish conquest of India raised the 
non-castes from the status of pigs to the status of bullocks, 
not necessarily ill-fed. When the Rgjput garrison closed 
itself within the four walls, the country-side seldom rose in 
its support. The high castes were left to stew in their 
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own juice. Thus, inevitably, almost every war led to a 
siege, and almost every siege led to a Jauhar, 

The opinion of Mr. C. V. Vaidya 1 regarding the causes 
which led to the downfall of northern India kiay be sum¬ 
marised as follows :— 

India at the time of Ghurian invasion lacked neither in 
armies nor in capable generals nor in kingly families. There 
was no superiority of physique or valour, nor any remark¬ 
able religious fervour on the side of the invaders. Certainly 
there was no difference in weapons. The foremost cause 
was that the Rajputs were divided among themselves and 
fought against one another. Mutual hatred and jealousies 
have been the bane of the Rajputs. Another cause was 
the rigidification of caste , which took place about this 
‘ time. ’ “ The social sympathy, ” says Mr. Vaidya, “ which 
existed previously among the various sections of the Hindu 
people, was gone, and it was replaced by a feeling of aloof¬ 
ness and aversion.” It also resulted in the 4 vast diminu¬ 
tion in the fighting strength of kingdoms, * and consequently 
there could be no national resistance or unity. Supersti¬ 
tion, neglect of the study of the science of war and the 
Buddhistic sentiment of Ahimsa are enumerated as sub¬ 
sidiary causes. “ To conclude the disunion among the 
Rajputs, the fighting arm of India, and the rigidity of caste 
by which nine-tenths of the people were made incapable 
or unwilling to resist foreign domination were the two 
main causes which led to the permanent enslavement of 
Northern India.” 

The Hindu literature talks of the Turks, (not of 
Mussalmans) as racial rulers and conquerors, and regards 
them as brutish, ruthless and hard-hearted. It may come as 
a surprise, but the fact is, nevertheless, true that the Turks 
were equally despised by the ordinary Mussalman from 
their own point of view ; taking service under a Turk was 
regarded degrading and a violation of personal self-respect. 
The Turks themselves lived in an atmosphere of fear and 


C. V. Vaidya: Medieval Hindu India, Vol. Ill, pp. 360—372. 
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mistrust, and built their family graveyards like forts. The 
Turks in the thirteenth century were not converting mis¬ 
sionaries ; they simply helped the movement which was 
carried on with great honesty and devotion by the various 
Mystic cults. A convert to the Muslim fold was a brother 
and equal of every other Mussalman though not of the Turk. 

Nevertheless, the other side of the shield should not be 
ignored. The Turks were a hardy people, they had suffered 
much from the. vicissitudes of fortune in their own land 
and were fighting with their backs to the wall. Some had 
come in the conquering armies but most were refugees 
from Central Asia. No other country was left to them. 
They were not physically superior to the RgjpOts, nor there 
was any remarkable difference in their arms ; but in detail¬ 
ed equipment the Turks were decidedly advanced. The 
main feature of the Indian army was the elephant, which 
being considered equal to 500 footmen, often proved a 
source of danger to its own army. In the art of swords¬ 
manship the Indians probably surpassed their enemies, but 
this was of little avail to those confined within the walls 
of a fort, Munjaniqs were used on both sides, but they 
could cause more harm to the besieged than to the besieg¬ 
ers. Medieval battles were not displays of ‘ swordsman¬ 
ship, but massed cavalry, attacks, and the Turks and the 
Tatars were noted for the latter. The number of troopers 
did not matter so much as their efficient handling, then 
always the central feature of the military art was discipline 
and organisation. Good horses were not available in 
India, and it seems that country ponies were useless in battle. 

The story of Turkish conquest remains incomplete until 
supplemented by an account of some other factors-social 
^ re J^i° u s which contributed immensely -to the success 
of Muslim arms in the thirteenth century. Muslim society, 
being extraordinarily God-conscious, is permeated by a 
religious control,' which extends to every sphere of human 
conduct. Allah is everywhere, and a Mussalman is never 
permitted to bse sight of his faith. Allah is the real 
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owner of sovereignty 1 apd bestows it upon whom he 
likes and deprives others accordingly. 8 The ruler and the 
ruled are fastened together by means of bait, which 
literally means contract or submission. Thus, the political 
authority in Islam depends upon the will of the Muslim 
brotherhood, which is free from all restrictions of caste, 
creed or colour, and that all believers are equal in the 
sight of God. No other religion (we should exclude - short 
interludes) has so successfully succeeded in crushing and 
fusing all racial elements ; the complete assimilation of the 
Turkish oligarchy in the Indian Muslim population is a good 
example. Islam—as Islam—will not under any condition 
tolerate anything like the cult of ‘ blood and soil “ Ye are 
of one brptherhood", the Prophet said. Men are just 
men, the possession of will and reason is all that matters. 
“ For the Lord we are and to the Lord we return.” 8 Language, 
race and tribe are just vanishing pin-points in the con¬ 
sciousness of the true MussalmSn. 

The sovereignty of Allah is manifested in the Congrega¬ 
tion. The Congregation is, therefore, supreme and the 
ruler and the ruled are both subject to its authority. It 
is the explicit duty of the subjects to obey God, then the 
Prophet',, then those in authority from among them, 4 and in 
case of difference of opinion they a r e required to turn back 
to Allah -and His Apostle—i.e., the basic principles of 
the faith. The institution of authority, and submission 
to it is not one-sided; for the Imam is responsible for the 
welfare of the subjects, and has to act according to the 
dictates of the Qur-’5nic law. 

The revolutionary forces responsible for the rise of early 
Islam were the Qur-’5nic conception of God and the 
practical brotherhood of Islam. No one will pretend that 
by the thirteenth century these ideals had declined; to a 
casual observer they may seem to have vanished. Never- 

1 * ‘\*CUl :—Qur’fin, 3 : 3. 

* Qur’an, 3 : 3. 

*Ibid. ‘Qur’an. 5:8. 
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theless they remained there—a permanent beacon to all 
men—rulers and ruled alike. The Turkish slave-aristocracy 
stood a governing group apart and above all others. But 
apart from this grievous exception, all Mussalmans were 
socially equal. The ranks of the higher bureaucracy and 
the army were exclusive Turkish privilege ; but in all the 
other walks of life—in trade, industry and commerce, in 
literature and public life, apart from government service in 
the higher sphere and specially in the safest and most 
lucrative of all mediaeval professions, religion—career was 
really open to the Mussalmati. 

The existence of the Turkish bureaucracy should not 
blind us to the existence of a very real and very vital 
‘community spirit * among the Mussalmans. At the begin¬ 
ning of our period it was this ' community spirit ’—based on 
social equality enshrined in the mosque—which enabled 
the Turkish rulers to crush the caste-ridden, ultra-oligarchic 
Rajput States of Hindustan and at the end of our period 
it destroyed the Turks themselves. In the struggle of races 
it is not the patriotism of the few that counts ; the strength 
of a people depends upon the element of social justice in 
its outlook, social laws and institution—and owing to this 
element of social justice secured to the Islamic peoples a 
pre-eminent place in the cultural and political affairs of 
the world for the first thousand years of its existence. The 
Afghan, Khalil. Tajik or Indo-Muslim soldier in the armies 
that marched from Ghaznin to the Brahmaputra in the 
course of fifteen years—about one-half of a soldier’s work¬ 
ing life—could not fail to be galled by the restriction he 
was surrounded. Army life was hard and toilsome ; com¬ 
missariat arrangements often failed; what was worse, the 
officers deprived him of his legitimate share of spoils 
and an array commission, whatever his record, would be 
denied on racial grounds. But that was all. When the 
takbir— Ailah-o-Akbar—was uttered, his individuality was 
lost in a great movement, preordained, irresistible, divine. 
The movement was all that mattered. He marched forth, 
reckless of victory or death. 
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We are they who come faster than fate ; we are 
they who ride early or late : 

We storm at your ivory gate; Pale kings of the 
sunset beware: 

Not on silk nor in samit we lie, not in curtained 
solemnity die 

Among women who chatter and cry and children who 
mumble a prayer. 

But we sleep by the ropes of the camp, and we rise 
with a shout and we tramp. 

With the sun or the moon for a lamp, and the spray of L 
the wind in our hair. 

From the lands where the elephants are to the forts of 
Merou and Balghar, 

Our steel we have brought and our star to shine on the 
ruins of Rum 

We have marched from the Indus to Spain, and by God 
we will go there again; 

We have stood on the shore of the plain where the 
Waters of Destiny boom. 

A mart of destruction we made at Yalula where men 
were afraid, 

For death was a difficult trade, and the sword was a 
broker of doom 

And the spear was a Desert Physician, who cured not 
a few of ambition, 

And drave not a few to perdition with medicine bitter 
and strong. 

And the shield was a grief to the fool and as bright as 
a desolate pool, 

And as straight as the rock of Stamboul when their 
cavalry thundered along ; 

For the coward was drowned with the brave when our 
battle sheered up like a wave. 

And the dead to, the desert we gave, ar^. ( theT£lory to 
God in our song. 1 


1 James Elroy Flecker’s Hassa* i, pp. 104, 105. 
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And against them—what ? The majority of the Indians 
were asked to defend the temples of gods to which they 
had been denied entrance for generations. They refused. 
They were asked to maintain the power and privileges of 
the Kshatriyas and Brahmans by which they had been 
reduced to the condition of beasts. They felt no call to 
die in defence of such privileges. They were asked to 
defend a great and sacred literature, literature so sacred 
that they would be punished with death for acquiring it. 
Need we feel surprised at their indifference. Here lies the 
solution of the Turko-Muslim Conquest of India. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE STATE-SYSTEM OF ‘AJAM 

AFTER the death of the Arabian Apostle, his followers 
set forth from their desert-homes with the message of 
Islam to convert the rest of the world to their faith. The 
two great powers with which they had to tackle, were the 
Byzantines and the Sasanians. As against the Byzantines, 
the Arabs achieved only a partial victory, and the Roman 
Empire ultimately survived the Caliphate by over two 
hundred years. On the other hand, the kingdom of the 
Sasanians passed under the sway of Islam as a result of the 
Arab victory over Yazdajird, the last of the Chosroes. The 
old administration of Mesopotamia and Persia, however, 
remained intact specially under the Abbasids, the successors 
of Umayyads, who changed the seat of government from 
Syria to Baghdad, the old winter capital of the Sasanians. 

Baghdad henceforth became the centre of Muslim Em¬ 
pire in the East. Yet the very accession of the first 
Abbasid Caliph saw the disintegratioifof the Empire. With¬ 
in the short span of a century, the integral parts of the 
Caliphate were disunited. Spain fell off, and proclaimed 
an Umayyad Caliph at Cordova ; Egypt was lost and passed 
under the Fatimid Caliphs ; Syria, for the most part, follow¬ 
ed in the footsteps of Egypt and Arabia was the debat¬ 
able land between the two. Many provinces in the Further 
East became independent, but luckily for the Abbasids, no 
rival Caliphate was set up. 

Before commencing the political history of ‘Ajam* it is 
worth-while to sketch the vast tracts of land stretching 
from the desert of Central Asia and the mountains of 
Afghanistan to the limits of the Byzantine Empire, which 
remained to last nominally, if not actually, subject to 
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the Abbasid Caliphate, The country under review was 
divided into various provinces, which formed part of the 
Abbasid Empire.. 

Asia is the largest continent covering a vast and 
diversified area, stretching from the Arctic Circle to the 
Equator, and including one-third land of the globe with 
half the population of the inhabited world. A continent of 
‘extremes and contrasts’, Asia includes within its borders 
the hottest and coldest regions ; the highest mountains and 
plateaus, also the deepest depressions; and extremely con¬ 
gested as well as the most sparsely-populated tracts of the 
world . 1 

The great lowland province, the gift of the two great 
rivers the Euphrates and the Tigris (the latter river in 
Abbasid time rarf in a different channel), was called 
Mesopotamia by the Greeks. The Arabs divided the country 
into two provinces—Lower (i.e., ancient Babylonia) Al-‘Iraq 
and the Upper, Al-Jazlrah. To the east of the Upper 
Mesopotamia was situated the province of AdherbaijSn, the 
ancient Atropatene, bounded on the north by the Araxes, 
•and on the south by the Safid Rud, both of which rivers 
flowed into the Caspian. To the south-east of Adherbaijan, 
lay the rich province of Media, called by the Arabs Al-Jibai 
(i.e„ the Mountains), for its mountains overhang the low¬ 
lands of Al-Jazlrah, and stretched eastward to the border 
of the Great Desert of Central Persia. The western part 
of this province, under the Kurds, came to be known as 
Kurdistan. The province of |Qjuzistan was situated to the 
south of Media and east of Lower Mesopotamia. Bordering 
the Gulf and east of KhuzistSn. lay the great province of 
Fars, the ancient Persia and the ' cradle of the Persian 
monarchy’. Bordering the Great Desert and east of Fars, 
lay the less fertile province of Kirman. North of Makran 
and to the east of the lake of Zarah, lay the province of 
Sijistan or Slstan. The Helmund river along with many 
other streams flowed into the Great Lake. North-west of 

1 See Introduction to Asia by Dr. Dudley Stamp. 
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the Zarah Lake and on the border of the Great Desert, 
came the hilly province of Kuhistan (land of mountains). 
The three smaller provinces of Kumis, Tabaristan and JurjSn 
came next. The great eastern province of Persia was 
Khuras§n, which, unlike the modern times, comprised the 
north-western part of Afghanistan under the Abbasids. The 
mediaeval Khurasan was bounded on the e^st by Badakhshan. 
and to the north by the Oxus and the desert of 
Khwarazm. A number of smaller provinces stretched from 
Badakhshan westwards, and lay to the north on the right 
bank affluents of the Oxus. 1 

The theme of the present chapter on the * state-system 
of l Ajam’ on the death of Shihabud-dln of Ghur com¬ 
prises the forces working in Central Asia and Persia; they 
are (1) the disintegration of the Abbasid Caliphate and 
the Minor Dynasties, (2) the KhwSrazmian Empire, (3) Qara 
Khi^al Turks, (4) Ghur, (5) Chingiz Khan and (6) Ala’mut. 

From the rise of Islam to the conquest of Muslim Asia 
by Chingiz Khan. Islamic History may be divided into four 
parts : 

1. The period of Expansion (622-748) resulting in the 
conquest of Arabia, ‘Iraq, Syria, Persia and 
Northern Africa under the 1 Pious Caliphs ’ and 
the Umayyads ; 

2. The period of Abbasid Caliphate or “ the period 
of Turkish Ascendency (749-900) is notable for 
its peace and prosperity with practically no con¬ 
quest to its record ; 

3. The period of “ Minor Dynasties ” (900-KXXP or 
the period of “ Persian Renaissance " saw the 
decline of the power of the Caliph and the rise of 
small principalities instead ; and 

4. the period of the Turko-Persian Empires (1000- 
1220) including the reigns of the Ghaznavid, the 
Saljuq and the Khwarazmian dynasties. 


1 See Introduction to Lands of the Eastern Caliphate by Le Strange. 
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The disintegration of the Abbasid Caliphate 

** The Khilafat 1 , « . is the Yicegerency of the Pro¬ 

phet ; it is ordained by Divine Law for the perpetuation of 
Islam and the continued observance of its laws and rules. 
For the existence of Islam, therefore, there must always be a 
Caliph, an actual and direct representative of the Master.” 1 * 

The Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, the most celebrated 
dynasty of Islam, descended from the uncle of the Prophet 
Al-‘Abbas. His descendants multiplied under the ‘Pious 
Caliphs and their Umayyad successors.* By degrees they 
entertained the idea of upsetting the Umayyads, and were 
backed, in this design, by the descendants of ‘All. Little by 
little they threw off their power. Thus Al-§affah’s brother 
and successor AbQ~Ja‘far al-Mansur made Baghdad the 
capital.® The Abbasid Caliphate reached its zenith in the 
time of MSmftn, after whom the disintegration of the Empire 
followed. “ The nature of the policy of the Abbasids is 
well known. The first representatives of the dynasty were 
the same worldly rulers as the Umayyads, and openly 
supported Greek Science and, chiefly under Mamun, the 
rationalistic creed of the Mu'tazilites. They were dis¬ 
tinguished from the Umayyads chiefly by their political 
aims. The latter were first and foremost representatives of 
the Arab nation; the Abbasids sought to create a state, in 
which both those provinces with a Persian and those with 
an Arab population, should enjoy equal rights.” 4 

The ” weakening of religious zeal has shown itself in all 
religions at various stages, and is painfully obvious in the 
history of Islam from the decline of the Abbasid Caliphate in 

1 Khilafat literally means succession, and the person who succeeds 
is called the Khalifa. The word having assumed a religious significance, 
the Khalifa is looked upon as a person holding a religious office. But he 
was not Khalifa in the sense in which the Pope is regarded as a 
successor of St. Peter. The Khalifa in Islam had no power to frame new 
rules in religion. 

* The Spirit of Islam by Amir ‘All, pp, 124,125. 

* Encyclopedia of Islam , Vol. I, p. 14. 

4 TurkestSn Down to the Mongol Invasion by W. Barthold (Translated by 
the author and H. A. R. Gibb), p. 197. 
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the ninth century to the Mongol conquest of Muslim Asia 
and the growth of mysticism in the thirteenth—it was a 
period of feverish political activity ; empires were estab¬ 
lished and pulled down ; cities were founded and destroyed. 
But it was a period of refinement and culture, of an 
alluring, materialistic civilization—not of faith.’ 1 

“ Historians are agreed that the downfall of the 
Caliphate was caused by the rivalries of opposing rulers, the 
growth of anarchical and distinctive sects, the falling away 
from their allegiance of remote provinces, and the increas¬ 
ing power and ambition of Turkish mercenaries, all of 
which are easily shown to date from the reigns of MarrvOn 
and Mu'tasim.”* 

The various tribes of the Mongolian race—Turks, 
Tartars, Turkomans, Tibetans, Chinese and Mongols ex¬ 
tended from Anatulia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
With the extension of the Muslim frontier to the north and 
west of Persia, one Turkish tribe after another came under 
subjection, and attracted the attention of their conquerors 
by the bravery of their men and beauty of their women. 
Thus the period is marked by the ascendency of Turks, who 
slowly and steadily replaced the Persians from the ordinary 
post of royal bodyguard to the highest offices, and, through 
sheer force of ability and warlike prowess, became the 
absolute masters of the Abbasid Empire. 

Mu’tasim (833-842) took the fatal step of introducing 
the Turkish element into the army, and he was the first 
Caliph 3 to have Turkish slaves under his employment. The 
position of the Caliph became all the more precarious by 
the transference of the seat of government from Baghdad to 
Samatra (situated on the left bank of the Tigris) in 836 A.D. 
The tyranny, lawlessness and power of the Turks went on 
increasing 4 The unscrupulous policy of religious persecution 

1 Mahmud of Ghazna by Prof. Mohammad Habib. 

a The Saracens from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Baghdad by Arthur 
Gilman, p. 423. 

8 T&rlkh'i-Guzidah, p. 318. 

*lbn Athlr, VI, p 319. 
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followed by the Caliph Mutawakkil was responsible for 
the alienation of the sympathies of the subject races. 
His own son entered into a conspiracy with the Turks, 1 * * 
which ended in the Caliph’s murder in 861. a The Caliph 
Mu‘tadid (892-902) was unable to suppress the power of the 
Turks. The final decline of the Caliphate set in just after 
the murder of Muqtadir in 932 A.D. " The Turkish soldiers 
made and murdered Caliphs at their pleasure*” 8 The various 
ambitious Turks fought for the mastery of Baghdad, and 
one of them, eunuch Munis, 4 the captain of the guard, 
held the post of Amlr-u’I-Umara’, The Amirs appropriated 
all the revenue themselves, 5 * and fixed a daily allowance for 
the Caliph. The temporal power of the Caliph was reduced 
to insignificance, but they still commanded the respect and 
good wishes of pious Muslims ; and no one could openly 
defy their orders. 

The last ruler of the Jahirid Dynasty, Muhammad bin 
Tahir 5 (862-872) was a pleasure-seeking monarch. 7 The 
Kharijites had long resumed their activities, and a band of 
volunteers called Mut'awia, with Ya'qfib bin Lai£h as their 
leader, was formed to protect the people from the Khari- 
jite propaganda. The Saffarid Dynasty was founded by 
Ya'qub bin Laith al-§affgr, which originated in Sijistan, and 
reigned in Persia for thirty-three years. Ya'qGb, a copper¬ 
smith by trade, became a brigand and rebelled against 
Dirham bin Nasr. In 867 A.D. he was master of the whole 
of Sistan. In 867 A.D. he captured Herat and the govern¬ 
ment of Kirman came under his control. In 870 A.D. 
he captured Balkh, Bamiyan and Kabul and also NlsJiapQr. 
He finally settled in Khurasan.* 


1 Raudia't-u'f~Safd, Vol, III, p. 683. 

* Tabari, pp, i.456-60. 

* History of Persia by P. M. Sykes, Vol, II, p. 83. 

4 Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 15. 

1 Ibn Athlr, VIII, p. 241. 

4 The tuler of Khurasan and Sijistan. 

1 Gardizl, p. 10. 

* Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol IV, p. 55. 
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Ys'qfib secured a patent of sovereignty from the 
Caliph. 1 * Both YaqUb and his brother proved the cham¬ 
pions of the orthodox faith and faithful allies of the 
Caliphate. They, however, succeeded ; sharing for the 
first time with the Caliph the two emblems of sovereignty. 
Ya‘qGb introduced his name in the fehutbah? and Amr’s 
name was inscribed on the geld coin, and was not con¬ 
sidered under any obligation to pay regular tribute to 
Baghdad. This marks for the first time a distinct transition 
from the status of governorship to substantial, though 
theoretically limited, sovereignty within the Caliphate. The 
weak rule both at the centre and in the provinces prompted 
them to contest the political supremacy of the Abbasias, 
but this should by no means be considered a “ Persian 
revolt against Arab Domination.” The Saffarids always 
fought against other Persian rulers, and several times allied 
themselves with the Caliph against them. 3 

The iamanid Dynasty descended from a certain 
Samakhudat, who traced his family back to the celebrated 
Bahram Cubin i.e., to a noble family of Ray. His four 
grandsons played an important part in the reign of 
Al-Rashld. On the accession of al-Mamun, they were 
given administrative posts, Tahir bin al-Husain, when he 
became governor of KhurSsan, confirmed these appoint¬ 
ments. The Sanianids, thus, were a kind of sub-governors 
of the Tahirids, after whose downfall they became para¬ 
mount ; and Isma‘il is really the first independent prince. 4 * 
The Samanids had a direct and independent relationship 
with the Caliphate from 874 to 944 A.D. and an indirect and 
dependent relationship from 944 to 999 A.D., during which 
period the Caliphate remained under the tutelage of the 
Buwayhids 6 till their defeat and decline at the hands of 


1 Gardixl, pp. 14, 15. 

* N'arshakjil, p. 79. 

* Vide Raufa't-u's-Safd, Vol. IV, pp. 710, 711. 

4 Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. IV, pp. 121-23, 

* The Caliphs being an abject puppet in their hands, vide Muhammadan 

Dynasties by Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 140. 
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Ghaznavids in 999 A.D. During the first period of their 
relationship with the Caliphate, they enjoyed three privi¬ 
leges—the inclusion of their names in the fehutbah and on 
the coins along with the names of the Caliph and freedom 
from the payment of any dues to the Government of 
Baghdad. The Samanids, being staunch Sunnis, sought 
recognition from the Caliphate, and applied for a deed of in¬ 
vestiture. They were independent in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of their territories, but remained loyal to the 
authority of the Caliph, 1 waged holy wars and supressed the 
Karmathian heresy. 

The founder of the Buwayhid Dynasty was Abu-Shuja, 
Buwih who is said to have been a descendant of the 
Sasanian king, Bahrain. As a chief of a warlike horde, he 
played a prominent part in the struggle between the “Alids 
and the Samanids.” The real founders of the dynasty were, 
however, his three sons ‘All, Hasan and Ahmad ; they pre¬ 
ferred to be regarded as Shi‘a. ‘All was appointed governor 
of Karaj, and defeated Caliph Qadir’s troops and occupied 
Isfahan. ShlrSz and Kirman were taken by Ahmad, who 
entered Baghdad in 945 A.D. ; the Caliph al-Mustakfl had 
to create him Amir-uH-Umard,' and gave him the title 
of Mui zz-u'd-Dau>lah. ‘All and Hasan received the titles 
of Imam-u'd-Dawlah and Rukn-u'd-Dawlah, respectively. 2 

By this time the temporal power of the Caliph had been 
taken over by the Amirs. With the capture of Baghdad 
by the Buwayhids, who were Shi‘as, and who considered 
the Abbasids as usurpers, 3 still worse was to happen. To 
meet his political ends, Mui‘zz-u’d-Dawlah recognised the 
institution, chose an Abbasid Caliph Mutl‘, but caused the 
name of Amlr-u’i-Umara’, sometimes of his heir-apparent 
as well, to be conjoined with that of the Caliph in the 
hhutbah at Baghdad. In the provinces directly governed 
by the Buwayhids the names of other members of the 
Bmvayhid family were sometimes mentioned along with 

1 Safas Vo 1, IV, pp. 715-16. 

51 Em vclovseiia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 809. 

a ib' ^thlr, VIII, p. 339, 
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that of Amlr-u’hUmara.’ 1 The epithet Amir-u'UMki'ininin 
after the name of the Caliph was omitted from the 
Miutbah and the coinage. In short, everything depended 
upon the sweet will of the Buwayhid Amir, without whose 
consent the Caliph could not issue any patent of sovereignty 
or grant honours. Formal sanction, however, remained in 
the Caliph’s hands. 

With the change of circumstances, the relations between 
the Caliphate and the Samanids also changed. The latter 
recognised the Caliph MutT, but after two years they 
ceased to pay homage to him, and again recognised the 
old Caliph. The deposition of Caliph TaY and the eleva¬ 
tion of Q§dir to the Caliphate brought about the final 
breach * The Samanids were, however, unable to rally any 
national support against either the Qara-Khitais or Mahmud 
of Ghaznah, 3 who put an end to their dynasty. 

In his relation with the Caliphate, Mahmud was guided 
both by religious and political motives. He recognised 
Caliph Qadir, and applied for the Eraarat of Khurasan and 
outlying provinces conquered by him; He was granted 
a patent of sovereignty, crown and the title of Yamin-u'd- 
Dawlah wa Amir-u'l-Millah . He was further allowed 
to cause his son’s name inscribed upon the coinage minted 
at Nishapur. But the Caliph stoutly refused Mahmud’s 
demand for Saraarqand, Such recognitions of the Abbasid 
Caliphate by the Ghaznavids re-established the old prestige 
and authority of the Caliphate in Persia; and it was 
only due to the whole-hearted support of MabmUd that the 
Fatimids could not secure a footing in Persia. Both Mahmud 
and Mas’ud entered into a treaty with the Caliph, by which 

1 According to Tarlkh-i-Guzldah y this title was conferred upon the 
elder brother of Mui‘zz*u’d-Dawlah, vide Tclrlkh-u Guzidah, p. 418, 

* Vide Caliphate and Sultanate by Dr. Amir Hasan Sidolql. 

* The dynasty was actually founded by Alptigin, a Turkish slave of 
the house of Sam3n at Ghaznah, but its political significance began 
some fourteen years later on the accession of Mahmud’s father. 
Subuktigln, the slave of Alptigin, vide Literary History of Persia , by 
Prof. Browne, Vol. II, p. 94. 
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the latter was not to enter into direct relations with the 
Oara-KhitSIs. 1 

On the appearance of the Saljuqs as a political power in 
Persia, “ the empire of the Caliphate vanished." 2 * Their 
origin is from the Turkish clan of ‘ qag ’ according to 
the Taribh-i-Guzidah* They were a branch of the Ghazz 
Turks, who ruled over wide territories in Central and 
Nearer Asia from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. 
The following three dynasties are distinguished : the great 
Saljuqs, Saljuqs of ‘Iraq, and the Saljuqs of Asia Minor. The 
ancestor of these rulers was Saljuq bin Duqaq. Political 
conditions in Transoxiana, where tlie Samanids and Qara 
Khi^als were fighting for supremacy, were favourable to 
the development of the power of the Saljuqs, who took the 
side of the Samanids. But they went on furthering their 
own interests. After the death of Saljuq, Arsalan assumed 
the leadership. MahraQd of GJjaznah took him prisoner, but 
the Ghazz still proved turbulent. Finally there was a war 
between the Ghaznavids and the Saljuqs, and Mas ud him¬ 
self was routed at Dandanqan. 4 * 

“ The temporal power of the Caliph had been reduced to 
nullity by the Buwayhids and the Ghaznavids. The 
Saljuqs were recent converts and orthodox Muslims, and, 
consequently, had the greatest respect for the institution of 
the Caliphate. The new power swept away those in¬ 
significant and divided dynasties and once again united 
Islam under a single powerful sway, stretching from Turkis- 
tan to the Mediterranean Sea." 6 After their conquest at 
Dandanqan (to the south-west of Merv) in 1040 A.D. against 
Mas‘0d, they sent a letter to the Caliph ; and Tughrii 
himself visited Baghdad in 1055 A.D.® He was given a robe 
of honour and a turban,' and was addressed by the 

1 Baykaqu p. 559. 

* History of Muhammadan Dynasties by Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 149. 

* Tarltyk-i-Guzldah, p. 434. 

4 Encyclopaedia of Islam , Vol. IV, pp. 203*213. 

1 History of Persia by P, M. Sykes, Vol. II, p. 98. 

•RaudaWs-Safo, Vol. IV, p. 783. 
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Caliph as 1 king of the East and West! ’ The title of 1lukn- 
-u’d-Daivlah was also conferred upon him. Thu?, the Turks 
“ came to the rescue of a dying State, and revived it.”^ The 
Caliph’s name was mentioned in the Miutbah in all 
the territories governed by the SaljQqs, After the defeat of 
Sultan Muhammad by Sanjar, the latter was acknowledged 
suzerain at Baghdad. Henceforth Sanjar became the 
official Sultan, and his name was mentioned not only at 
Baghdad* but in all other countries under his control. 
On the death of SultEin Muhammad, the Caliph Mustarshid 
(1X18-35) got an opportunity of gaining some power, but 
peace was concluded on the condition that he would not 
again assemble forces and would not leave his place. 3 Caliph 
Muktafl assumed a more independent attitude. In the last, 
“ the Saljtlq Empire succumbed before the attack of the 
Khwarazmian State, in other places, it was supplanted by 
dynasties founded by SaljQq officers; but in Rum it 
survived until the advent of the • ‘Uthmanli Turks in 
1300.”* 

The Khwarazmian Empire 

With regard to the origin of the Khwarazmian Empire, 
the author of the Taritejx-i-Jahan Kushd\ on the authority 
of Mashdrib-u't-Tajdrib and Jwami-u'l- UlUm, says that 
“Bilkatigln, the Saljuq commander of Khurasan, appointed 
his slave Nushtigln Gharjah, 5 the governor of Khwarazm. 
and the latter rose to eminence in the time of the 
Saljuqs.” 6 His son Qu$b-u’d~dln Muhammad received his 
education and training in Merv. Soon after Sultan 
Barqiaruq, son of Malik Shah, the Amir of Khurasan. 


1 Muhammadan Dynasties by Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 130. 

* T atikh-i-Guzldak . p. 437 
*lbn Athir . XI. p. 16. ' 

* Muhammadan Dynasties by Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 152. 

' And this is the reason, why he is called KhwScazm Shah,’ vide 
Nizdm-u't-Twdrikh by Qsdl Nasir-u’d-din Abu Sa‘id Abd-u’llah al- 
Baidawi, p. 80 ; (Tarikh Press, Hyderabad-Deccan). 

* Rau<j,a't-u’f-$afd„ Vol, IV, p, 810. 
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appointed Qutb-uM-din Muhammad the governor of Khura 
s5n in 1098 A.D, with the tide of Khwarazm Shah ; and 
he served the Empire loyally for thirty years.” 1 The author 
of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , on the authority of Malik Taj-u’d- 
dln Blnal-Tigln, 2 says that " Malik Qu^b-u’d-din Aibak, 
the Turk, belonged to the tribe of Qipchaq and Qanquli 
(situated to the north of the river Jaxartes) and came from 
the side of.Suh&r! towards Jand and Khwarazm, -/here 
he dwelt for a considerable period subject to the 
Khwarazm Shahs, Abu Ja’far and Mamun. As Qupb-u’d- 
dln was 1 a spirited, enterprising and high-minded chief \ he 
became the leader of the Maliks of Khwarazm. The ruler 
of Khwarazm died without leaving any heir but a daughter, 
who was married to Qu|:b-u’d-dln. ■ The name of sovereign 
was assigned to that daughter, and the viceroyalty was 
conferred upon her husband. Having brought the territory 
of Khwarazm Sh5h under his jurisdiction, Qutb-u’d-dln 
guarded the frontiers of the dominion from the infidels of 
Saqasln (probably Saghnak), Bulghar and Qipchaq. Qutb- 
u’d-dln was succeeded, by his son Malik Taj-u'd-dln 
Muhammad, and the latter ruled under the subordination of 
the SaljQq sovereigns.” 

Taj-u’d-dln Muhammad was succeeded by his son Jalal- 
u’d-dln Atsiz. 8 He was “cultured, learned, a poet and a 
fighter.” 4 He served Sanjar loyally at first and saved him from 
a conspiracy of his slaves at Bujkhara in 1130 A,D . 8 Owing 
to the Sultan’s favour his power increased, but the nobles 
grew jealous of him ; and, consequently, during Sanjar’s cam- 


1 Tdr\b)\-i~JahSLn Kushd\ Vol, II, pp. 1-3. 

•According to Minhaj-i-SirSj, the author of the Tabaq&t-i-Nasirl 
Taj-u’d-din Binal-Tigin belonged to the same family as the Maliks of 
Khwarazm. and was one of the maternal uncles of Sult5n Khwarazm 
§hah. ’ — 

’According to Tftlkh-i-Jahdn KtM ?\ Vol. II, p. 3 and Rauda't-u's - 
Safa, Vol. IV, p. 810 Atsiz was the son of Qutb-u’d-dTn, but Tdr lkh -i- 
Guzidah, p, 487 has Sultan Atsiz, son of Muhammad Nushtigln. 

1 Tarlkh-i-Jahdn Kushd', p. 3. 

’Ibid., p. 4. 
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paign against Bahram ,Shah of Ghazniri in 1134 A.D., he 
obtained leave to go to KhwScazm. where he rebelled. In 
1138 A.D. Sanjar marched to Khwarazm; Atsiz fled, and 
his son Atligh was captured ana piit to death. Atsiz re¬ 
turned and drove away the S.ultan’s. nephew Sulayraan 
Muhammad, the Governor of Khwarazm. who sought help 
from the Qara KlptaJs and promised to' pay them- 36,000 
dinars. 1 - In 1141 A.D. Oara Khlfais proceeded agaihst Sab jar 
and. defeated him before Samarqand. ' Atsiz, thereby, got 
an opportunity of plundering Merv; and in. 1142 A.D'. 
he removed the nam,e of the Saljuqs from the khutbah. 2 
Sultan Sanjar tv^jce laid siege to Khwarazm,-but every time 
Atsiz submitted and on the second occasion himself 
came o,u,t to, pay homage to the Sultan, remained on horse¬ 
back and returned. 3 He then treacherously put to death his 
own ally Kamal-u’d-din, son of Arsalan Khan Muhammad, 
ruler of jand, and assigned that territory to his son 
Il-Arsal^n. Sultan Sanjar fell into the hands of the Gljazz, 
and Atsiz, with the assistance rendered by the Sultan's 
nephew Rukn-u'd-djn of Nishapur, intended to suppress the 
Gjjazz, but failed to capture Amwiya or Amui (oh the Oxus). 
Sultan Sanjar ^vas, however, set free. 

Atsiz died in 1156 A.D. and was succeeded by II-Arsalan. 
He did not like to approach the Abbasid Caliphate for 
the grant of-a deed of investiture, but immediately secured 
it from Sultan Sanjar* 4 Qaralghan chiefs sought refuge 
with II-Arsalan, and incited him to invade 'the territory of 
the Khan of Samarqand, Jalal-u’d-dln, ‘All. In 1158 A.D. 
the Gur Khan of Qara Khitals sent support to’ the ghan of 
Samarqand, and,11-Arsalan was compelled to make peace. 
Sultan Sanjar was succeeded by Sultan Muhammad, but 
Mu‘ayyid, an all-powerful noble, blinded artd imprisoned him 
in 1162 A.D. Next year, II-Arsalan besieged Mu'ayyid at 

1 T3rXkJt~i~Jahan Kusha', Vol. II, p. 5. 2 Tdrlkh-i-GuzXdah, p. 487. 

» Tdrlkh-i-Jahdn KusJxdW ol. II, pp. 7-9; Raitfdt-u's-Safd, Vol. IV, 

p. 811. 

4 Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia, by Dr. Amir Hasan 
Siddiqi, p._152. 
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Shadbakh (the neighbouring suburb of Naisabur), but peace 
was concluded. Il-Arsalan showed reluctance in sending 
the tribute, which his father had promised to Qara Khitals. 1 
As a consequence, the array of Khita marched against him 
and defeated him. Il-Arsalan died in 1163 A.D. 2 

Sultan Shah, the younger brother of Il-Arsalan, ascended 
the throne, and his mother Malik-i-Turkan took charge 
of the government. 3 ‘Imad-u’d-dln Takash, the elder 
brother, fled to the Gur Khan, married his daughter and 
promised tribute in case of succession to the throne of 
Khwarazm ; and, through the help of the latter, drove away 
Sultan Shah and his mother from Khwarazm. 4 Yfinus bin 
Takash Khan sat on the throne in 1172 A.D. and, with 
the help of Sanjar, fought a battle against Takash, but 
was defeated. 5 * The same year, Takash ascended'the throne 
and defeated Sultan Shah’s ally Mu‘ayyid, the governor of 
Khurasan, at Suberly or (Saburghan below Apdkhud). Both 
the governor and Malik-i-TTurkan were put to death. In 
1173 A.D. Sultan Shah fled to Ghur. Takash established 
his power at Khwarazm, but Khitai ambassadors came to 
exact tribute ; their arrogance being intolerable Takash 
gave an order for their murder*. Sultan Shah hailed this 
friction and approached Gur Khap and, with his support, 
captured Merv, defeated Tughan Khan and established his 
power at Sarakhs 7 (situated on the Hirat river). 

During the next ten years, a futile war was carried 
on between the two brothers. Takash marched to 
Khwarazm and laid siege to Merv and Shadbakh. Sultan 
Shah attacked Subzwar! and proceeded towards Merv, but 
had to retire against Takash at Shadyakh. 8 His son, 

1 Rau$at-u's-Safd, Vol. IV, p. 812. 

* Tarikh-i-Guzldah. p. 490. 

8 Tiirlkh-i-Jahcln Kushd\ Vol. II, p. 17. 

* Ibid,, Vol, II. o. 17. 

8 Tartkh-i-Guzldah. p. 492. 

* Tarikh-i-Jah&n Kushd\ Vol. II, p. 19. 

7 Raudat.u'§-Safa, Vol. IV, p, 813. 

» Tdnkk-i-Jahcin Kusha , Vol. II, p. 26. 
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Nasir-u’d-din Malik Shah, was appointed governor of 
Khur5san in 1187 A.D. Peace was, however, concluded 
between the two brothers, but friction continued. In 1190 
A.D'. Qutlugh Inanch, a rebel governor, sought help from 
Takash. against Sultan Tughrul Saljuql. 1 Takash marched 
to ‘Iraq, alighted at Ray (in the Jibal province), and captur¬ 
ed Tabraq (modern Isfahan). Next year in 1191 A.D. 
he defeated Tughrul SaljQql and, thus, the territory of 
‘IrSq came under his possession. 2 

Sultan Shah, along with some Sanjarl slaves, like Baha- 
u’d-dln Tughrul, went on plundering the outlying districts 
of Ghur. 3 Ghivath-u’d-din and Shihab-u’d-din marched 
with the armies of Bamiyan and Herat and encamped 
at Marvar’-rud (situated on the river Merv). The Ghurian 
army defeated Sul^Sn Shah, but peace was made. 4 Soon 
after Sultan Shah died, and his governor of Sarakhs, 
Badr-u’d-dln Jaghar, handed over the place to Takash, The 
Sultan refused the Caliph Nasir-u’d-din-illah’s demand 
for a part of 'Iraq. 6 Therefore, the Caliph’s Vizier collected 
10,000 soldiers, but was signally defeated by the Khwaraz- 
mians and, thus, brought disgrace upon the Caliphate. 8 

Isfahan was entrusted to Qutlugh InSnch, and Ray was 
placed under the charge of Yunus Khan with Miyanjiq as 
his ‘atallq 1 ; byt Yunus Khan, owing to some eye-trouble, 
returned to Khwarazm. At the time, the army of Ba gh dad 
attacked Traq, but capitulated after fighting for some days. 
Malik Qutb-u’d-din was appointed governor of Khurasan 
and he defeated Qara Buqa at Jand. In 1198 A.D. the 
Sultan himself marched to ‘Iraq and was ultimately exiled 
to Jand. 7 

In the last years of his reign, the Sultan moved against 


1 Tdrtkh-i-Jahdn Kushd\ Vol. II, p. 28. 

* Tarikh-i-Guzldah, p. 492. 8 Tabaqdt-i-Nasivl , p, 73. 

4 Tdrlkh-i-Guzldah , p. 494 gives quite the reverse statement. 

6 Tar\k}i-i-t/ahdn Kushd\ Vol. II, pp. 32, 33. 

* liaufat-iCs-Safd, Vol. IV, p. 815. 

7 Tartlgi-i- 'jahdn Kusha', Vol. II, pp. 42, 43. 
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the Assassins, and reduced the fort of ‘Arsalan Gusha’ 
after a siege, of four months, but the Assassin’s army 
\yas allowed to retreat to Alamut. 1 The Sultan returned 
to Khwa^azm. and died at Chah-i-’Arab in 1200 A.D. 

The remaining facts about the Khwarazmian Empire are 
discussed elsewhere in. relation to Ghur, while the next 
section is. devoted to the Qara: Khitai Turks, who played an 
equally important part in the history of ‘ ‘Ajam 

Qar& Kbit&i Turks 

The first irruption of the Turks was that of Qara 
ffahita from £he land of Kalita or Khitai. 2 which consisted 
of vast tracts of territories in the north-west of China. 
As regards their early history suffice to say that a person 
from the Jijdan tribe, whom the Mongols call Qara Khitai, 
seized the sovereign of Khita. and himself assumed the 
royal jauthority. His descendants ruled for several genera¬ 
tions, and the chief men among them in succession to one 
another were ,severa l persons—Itna Surfqam Arbaz Tama 
and Taypnkfi Tf araz » and their ruler'is known as Gflr Khan 
or Khan-i-Khanan. 

From their homelands in China, they issued forth into 
the confipes of Qirqiz, Bayamil 3 and Bilasaghun, 4 with¬ 
drew their allegiance from the sovereign of Tamghach and, 
on, payment of. fixed tribute to the Afrasiyabl Maliks, 5 
made the frontier tracts of these territories their dwelling- 
places and grazing grounds. At first they were few in 
number but, in course of time, they multiplied into-40,000 

^ Rau#at~u's-$afa, Vol. IV, p. 817. 

*The designation of Khita differs according to the different races, who 
speak of them. The Mongols call it JSqut, Indians call it Tibbet, and 
people of Transoxipna term it Khita 6r Khitai. 

* T3rlk]i-i-Jah3n Kusha\ Vol. II, p. 87 and Raufat-u's-Safa, Vol. V, 
p.924. 

4 Bilasaghtln was the capital of the Khans of TurkistSn during the 10th 
and 11th centuries. However, its exact site is unknown. It was some¬ 
where near Ka shg har. 

6 MusalmSn sovereigns subject to the SaljUqi Sultans. 
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families.* The Amir of Bilasgghiin, being unable to poerce 
the tribes of Qlrligh and QanqQlL* sought help from the 
Gur Khan. Thereupon, the Kljital Amir captured the 
territory of Bilasagtpin, subdued Kashghar and Khutan &nd 
conquered the territory of Qlrqlzr and Bish-Baligh. The 
Sultans of Farghanah and Transoxiana befcame his tributaries. 
In order to suppress the rising power of the Qara KhifSIs, 
Sultan Sanjar marched to coerce them, but the former, 
under. Tayanka Taraz, defeated the Sultan ; and as a 
result of this victory, the pasture-lands of Turkistan and 
Bilasaghun. along with other cities and towns were left 
in the hands of the Qara Khitais. With the advent of 
the Ghazz tribe of Khandan, the Sanjari dynasty declined, 
and the Qara Khitais gained vast power and strength. 3 
The Maliks of Turkistan weakened their power by con¬ 
testing for. supremacy among themselves until the Qara 
Khitais, who played off one against another, became the 
masters of Transoxiana and Turkistan. 4 

Atsiz, the Sultan of KhwSrazm, paid his homage and 
submitted to the Gur Khan, and promised to pay an yearly 
tribute of 30,000 dinars. 5 His son Il-Arsalan showed re¬ 
luctance, in paying the tribute, and thus, became subject 
to the wrath of those formidable infidels. On the death 
of Il-Arsalan, a civil-war broke out between his sons Sul^Sn 
Sh5h and Takash for the throne of Khwarazm. In the 
meantime, Sultan Shah ascended the throne. The Gur 
Khan despatched his Vizier. Muhammad Tal to realise the 
annual tribute, which had been detained by the Sultan 
for more than two years. Sultan Shah, being engaged in 
the invasion of Qipchaq, left the government of the 
territory to his mother, Turkan Khatfln. She welcomed 
the messenger politely and paid the tribute. Muhammad 

1 Rautfat-u’s-Safa, Vol, V, p. 924. 

* Tari&h-i-Jahan Kushcl\ Vol. II, p. 87. 

* Tabaqat-Nasirl , p. 328 

* Rau4at~u , S’Safa,Vo\. V, p. 924. 

* Tarikh-i-jahan Kushft\ Vol. II. p. 88. 
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Tal returned, and said to the Gur Khan, “ The Sultan is ill- 
disposed towards you and will not pay tribute next time. 1 ” 
The Gur Khan was succeeded by his wife Konayik and 
Takash. fled to her, and, through her support, defeated 
Sultan Shah and sat on the throne of Khwarazm. She 
demanded more than the stipulated tribute. Takash put 
her ambassador to death, and thus hostilities arose. Sultan 
Shah hailed this friction and went over to the side of Qara 
Khitals, w ho did help him, but the success was only 
partial. The female Gur Khan was killed and was succeeded 
by one of the living brothers of the late Gur 'Khan. a 

Sultan Shah sought an alliance with Sultan ’Uthrnan 
of Bukhara against the Gur Khan. The Amirs of the 
latter also rose in open revolt in the East and Kuchluk, a 
subordinate officer, left the Khan’s court on the pretext of 
collecting forces, and proved rebellious by handing over 
Samarqand to ‘Uhtunan.® Thereupon, the Gur Khan cap¬ 
tured Samarqand, but, upon reaching Taraz, found Taniko 
in revolt. Now the forces of Sultan Muhammad and 
Sultan ‘Uthman of Samarqand completely overthrew the 
forces of the Gur Khan under I-lash Baniko in 1210 A.D. 4 
The Qara Khitais. on their way, plundered Bila-aghQn, and 
marched against Kuchluk, but suffered a crushing defeat 
at the hands of the latter. 8 

To sum up, then, the armies of Qara Khitai Turks had 
several times crossed the river Jayhun or Oxus and ravaged 
KburSsan, Balkh, Tirmid, Amul, Xalqan, and Gharjistan as 
far as the frontier of Ghur. With the exception of the 
Sulfans of GhQr and Bamiyan, all Transoxiana, Farghanah, 
Khwarazm and some parts of Khurasan used to send them 
tribute. 6 On two or three occasions the Ghurian forces did 
inflict crushing defeats upon the forces of Khita. 

1 TMkk-UJahan KusJtciW ol. II, p. 90. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 8 Ibid., p. 91. 

4 Their leader Baniko was wounded and taken prisoner; this shows 
the decline of the QarS Khitals. 

'Tar\h}i-i.Jahan Kushd'Jv ol II, pp. 92, 93. 

18 Tabaq&t-i-Ndsiri, p. 329. 
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Gur Khan died leaving behind him a daughter of an 
Amir as heir-apparent. Kuchluk brought her under his 
subordination. After the death of Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln 
of GbGr, Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah acquired sway 
over the territories of Turkistan ; and Tayanku Taraz, being 
defeated, embraced Islam at the hands of the former. 1 

Ghur 

The province of Ghur* was bounded on its northern 
side by a region of lower hills known as Gharjistan, by the 
province of Herat in the west, by the Ghaznavid provinces 
of Garmsir (now the province of Fars) and Nimruz in the 
south, and by Kabul and Qandhar in the east. The later 
princes of the dynasty had built the Palace fort of Firfiz 
Kuh, 3 in the valley of Zu-Mayandish, which has been 
occasionally, but incorrectly, referred to as Ghur. 

The early history of the dynasty is lost in myth and 
romance. Qadi Minhaj Siraj, 4 on the authority of Maulana 
Fakhr-u’d-dln Mubarak Shah of Marw-ar'rud, who has 
given in verse a description of the Sultans of GljQr, says, 
** after the decline of the power of puhak’s sons, a person 
SJhansab by name attained great power in the country of 
Ghur, and it was with reference to his name that the dynasty 
was known as the Shansabanian. In all probability, this 
personage embraced Islam at the hands of ‘All.” 6 But 
the extinct volume of Imam Abu’l-Fadl BayhaqI’s Tarikk-i• 
&l-i-Subuktigin , written some two hundred years before 
the Tabaqat i-Nasiri gives no clue to the Ghhrian prince 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri , p. 329. 

1 The name of Ghur was borne by the mountain region situated to the 
east and south-east of Herat and south of Gharjistan and GurgSn ; the 
dialect of these mountaineers differed materially from that of Khurasgn, 
vide Turkistan Down to the Mongol Invasion , p. 338. 

a It was an immense fortress in the mountains of GharjistSn, the posi¬ 
tion of which is not known. 

* He consulted the book in the sacred harem of the daughter of 
Sultln Ghiyath-u’d-dln vide Tabaqat-i~N3siii, p. 28. 

s Ibid , pp. 28, 29. 
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Muhammad, son of Sur, in the description of MahmQd’s 
invasion of 1010 A.D. against the hill-chiefs of those districts. 
Again, it was only after the death of Sultan Mahmud 
that the inhabitants were gradually converted to Islam. 

The fraternity of Duhak has been traced up to Nuh. First 
came Taziunarsad, then his son Zanbaka, then the latter’s 
son Arwand-asp, father of Puhak. Bustam, one of the 
descendants of putiak, being driven away by Afridun carfrC 
into the mountain-tracts of Ghur, called Hazar-Chashmah 
(the thousand springs), where he established himself and 
founded the dynasty. 1 

The Sultans of the Shansabanian dynasty have been 
divided into four separate and distinct groups of the 
Sulfans of Firuz, ICuh or Gljur, Gljaznln, BStaiyan and 
Hindustan. 8 The principality of Ghur was reduced to a 
position of dependency by Mahmud, who is said to have 
defeated Mahmud, son of Sar, the prince of fahur. With 
the advent of the Saljiiqs as a political force in Persia, the 
Shurian prince had to pay hpmage and tribute to the old 
as well as the new masters. ‘AzIz-u’d-dSn Hasan, the ruler 
of Ghur and a contemporary of Sultan Bahr£m Sh Sh of 
Qhaznln died, and left seven sons generally known as the 
“ seven stars.” 

Malik Fakhr-u’d-dln Mas’ud, the eldest son from a Turk¬ 
ish mother 8 , was not permitted to ascend the throne. Saif- 
u’d-dln, however, occupied the throne, made 'Astiah his 
capital and dividedhis father’s dominions among his brothers-: 
the. territory of Warshad to Malik-u’l-Jibal Qutb-u’d-din 
Muhammad, the founder of the city and fortress of Firuz 
Kuh ; Madln to Malik N&sir-u’d-dln ; the district of Sankah 
to, Baha-u’d-dln Sur ; the district and castle of Wajlh to 
‘Ala-u’d T dln and the territory of Kash (modern Kashari) to 
Malik Fakhr-u’d-dln.* 

1 Tabaqdt-i-N&siri, pp. 31, 3?. a Ibid. 

*This proves, among other reasons, that the Gh urian princes were not 
Turks, 

\Tabaqat-i-Ndfirl, p. 48. geography of this immense region is 
unfortunately a complete blank, for none of those towns and castles 
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However contention arose between Qutb-u’d-dln 
Muhammad and his other brothers, and the. former being 
indignant withdrew to Ghaznln. Now Sultan. Baha-u’d-dln 
Sur established himself at Firuz Kuh. Quthpu’d-dln 
Muhammad was accused of having cast evil eyes upon the 
Sultan’s harem and was, therefore, put to death by Bahr§m 
Sh ah, the ruler of Ghaznln. On hearing the sad news of 
his brother’s death, Saif-u’d-dm Sur marched with an army 
to Ghaznln, captured it and himself occupied the throne. 
He made over the dominions of Ghur to his brother Baha- 
u’d-din Snrl, father of Ghivath-u’d-dm and Shihab-u’d-din. 
The GhQrian forces retired to their country and, on the 
approach of the winter season, means of communication 
stopped between Qh^r and Ghaznln. Taking advantage of 
the situation, Bahram Shah made a night attack and defeat¬ 
ed Sultan Surl. Sultan SGrl and the treacherous Vizier, 
Sayyad Majd-u’d-dzn Musawi, were placed on two camels 
and paraded through the streets of Ghaznln and ultimately 
hung from the bridge. 1 

“ Alone among the ruling dynasties of the East, the royal 
line of Ghur is distinguished by the strength of its family 
affections and the absence of fratricidal conflicts. 2 ” Now 
Sultan Baha-u’d-dln Surl determined to wreak vengeance 
upon the inhabitants of Ghaznln, but on his way fell ill at 
Qidan and died. He was succeeded by his brother ‘Ala- 
u’d-din Jahan-suz, who undertook the expedition and thrice 
defeated Daulat Shah, son of Bahram Shah. The city was 
taken by storm and put to fire for seven days and nights. 
“ From the blackness of the smoke,” says the contemporary 
writer, “ these seven days continued as black as night, and 
from the flames of the fire these seven nights remained as 
bright as day.” 3 During these days and nights all sorts of 
cruelties, barbarities and massacre were carried on, and 

mentioned in its history are known. 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasir i, pp. 113, 114. 

* Professor Muhammad Habib’s article on SuItSn Shihsb-u’d-dln of 
GhTir. (Muslim University Journal, 1930, p. 10.) 

3 Tabaqdt-i-lNSsiri, p. 57. 
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womfen and children were made captive. iThe graves of the 
Ghaznavids, with the exception of those of Mahmud, Mas‘ud 
and IbrShlrn, were dug out and burnt ; and the tombs of 
Sultan SUrl and Qutb-u’d-din were built. 1 

On his accession, Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Jahan-suz ordered 
his nephews Ghivath-u’d-dln and Sbihab-u’d-dln to be 
imprisoned and confined in the'fortress of WazSristan.* In 
course of time,' he withdrew his allegiance and tribute to 
Sultan Sanjar. He was, however, defeated and taken 
prisoner by Sanjar. But ‘AU-u’d-dln Jahan-suz was well 
known for his “ wittiness of temperament and quickness of 
intellect ” ; and, one day, the Sultan was so pleased by his 
verse that he set him free. 3 He now established his power 
at Qbur, married the daughter of Sher Shah, one of the 
Maliks of Kharjistan, and, thus, brought the valley of the 
Murghab river and its fortresses under his possession. 
Towards the end of his life, emissaries came from Ala’mut, 
and he treated them with reverence. 

‘Ala-u’d-dln Jahan-suz was succeeded by Sultan Saif- 
u’d-din, and the latter directed that Ghiyath-u’d-din and 
Shihab-u’d-dln should be released from the fortress. 
Ghiyath-u’d-dln remained at the court of Firuz Kuh, but 
Shihab-u’d-dxn went to his uncle Malik Fakhr-u’d-dln 
Mas‘ud at Bamiyan. Gbiy§th-u’d-dln continued in the ser¬ 
vice until the Sultan’s death. The GhQrian forces, being 
defeated by the Ghazz, fled towards Gharjistan, and, when 
they reached Marawar-rud, the Amirs and Maliks gave their 
allegiance to Gljiyath-u’d-dln and placed him on the throne 
at Firuz Kuh. 4 

On receiving the intelligence of the accession of Ghivath- 
u’d-dln, Malik Fakhr-u’d-dln Mas‘ud turned towards 
Shihab-u’d-dln and said, “ Your brother has distinguished 
himself, when will you rise and do the like ?” 5 Shihab-u’d- 
•din hung his head and with his uncle’s permission came to 
Firuz Kuh, where he was appointed Sar-i-Jandar ; and the 

1 Tabaqat‘i-Nasiri , p. 57. * Ibid., p. 59. * Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 

*lbid„ p. 68, ‘ Ibid., p. 114. 
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territories of Astiah and Kajuran were entrusted to his 
charge. The cwo brothers were successful in putting to 
death Abu’l ‘Abbas, who had murdered their cousin Sult:5n 
Saif-u’d-dxn. Their uncle, Malik Fakhr-u'd-dln Mas‘ud, by 
virtue of his being the eldest of the 1 * seven stars 1 , aspired 
for the throne of Firuz Kuh, and sought help from Malik 
‘Ala-u’d-dln Qimaj, a Sanjari Amir and ruler of Balkh> and 
from Malik Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz of Herat. 1 These forces 
marched towards Firuz Kuh ; and the two brothers also 
proceeded to Ragh-i-Raz. Yildiz was defeated, and the 
army of Herat took to flight. The following day Qim§j was 
also put to death. Having received the news of this disaster, 
Malik Fakhr-u'd-din determined to retire ; but the two 
brothers approached him, apologised most humbly and sent 
him back to Bamiyan. 3 

Girmslr, Zamln-i-Dawar and Herat were liberated. 
Farar, Fiwar, Baghshur, Taliqan, Juzerwan and the terri¬ 
tories of Qaliyun 3 and Gharjistan came under his possession. 
After serving for full one year, Shihab-u’d-din had proceed¬ 
ed to Sijistan, but was called back by his brother and 
Tiginab&d was handed over to him. 4 At that period, the 
Ghazz had wrested the territories of Kabul, Zawul and 
Ghaznln from the possession of Khusru Shah and the 
latter’s successor Khusru Malik had to contend himself with 
the kingdom of Lahore. Shihab-u’d-dln was in the constant 
habit of making raids upon and harassing the territories of 
the Ghazz, until the year 1173 A.D. when Ghivath-u’d-din 
subdued Ghaznln and there placed Shihab-u’d-din on the 
throne. 5 

Shihab-u’d-din brought the territory of Ghaznln under 
his sway, acquired Gardaiz, and in 1175 A.D. captured 

1 Tabaq&t-t-Ndfii J, p. 69. Yildiz is written as 

» Ibid p. 71. 

* Qaliynn and Fiw5r were the strong fortresses ten leagues apart from 
each other, but their position is not known. 

4 Tabaq&t-i-Ndsirl, p. 72. 

1 Ibid., p. 36 ; Nisbat N3mah of Fakhr-u’d-dln Mubarak Shah, p. 19. 
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Multan from the hands of the Karamatians. The same year, 
the armies of G^ur and Gh aznln took possession of Herat. 
In 1176 A.D. Shihab-u’d-dln marched an army against the 
Sanquran tribe and put most of them to the sword. 1 

Shihab-u’d-din next proceeded to Uch. 2 He sent a 
messenger to- the Rajah’s wife, “ if you render help in con¬ 
quering the city,” he promised, “ I will marry you and make 
you my queen.” “ I am too old,” she replied, “ but I have a 
very beautiful and intelligent daughter ... I will do away 
with the Rajah, if the Sultan agrees to marry her (i.e. her 
daughter).” The Sultan agreed to'the proposal. The faith¬ 
less wife murdered her husband and handed over the city to 
the Sultan. Shihab-u’d-dln fulfilled his promise and returned 
to Ghaznln after assigning the territories of Multan and 
Uch to ‘All Qirmaj. 3 

In the following year Shihab-u’d-din marched towards 
Nahtwalah (Gujarat) by way of Uch and Multan. Kelhana of 
Nadol offered resistance in the way and 4 * the young Rae of 
Nahrwalah, Bhlm Div collected his Rajput veterans, and in 
1178 A.D. 6 defeated the army of Ghaznln. Ipharavarshe, 
the Parawara ruler of Abu, was one of the commanders in 
the Rajput army. 8 

Not at all discouraged by the reverse, Shihab-u’d-dln led 
an army to Furshor (ParsJiSwar, Peshawar) and annexed it. 7 

In 1181 A.D. he marched on Lahore. Khusru Malik shut 
himself up in Lahore, and despatched his son Malik Shah 
and one elephant to the Sultan. Thus, peace was concluded 
at least for the present. 8 

In 1182 A.D. the Sultan led an army towards Diva! or 


1 Tabaqat-i-N3sirl, p. 116. * Tabaq&t-i-Akbar I, p. 36. 

* Tari^h~i-Firishtah, p. 56. 

Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 1121. 

6 Tabaqat-i-N 3siri, p. 116. has : The 

Hindu authorities mention Bala Mulraja (1178 A.D.) and not his successor 
Bhima II as stated above—Vaidya— History of Medieval Hindu India, Vol. 

Ill, p. 207. 

• Vaidya Ibid, p. 301. 

8 Ibid., p. 37. 


Tabctqat-i-Akbarl p. 37. 
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DlpSl, and captured the whole of that territory lying on the 
sea-coast, 1 

In 1185 A.D. he ravaged and pillaged the territory of 
Lahore, and on his departure gave directions for the restora¬ 
tion of the fort of SiySlkot. Husain, son of Kharmll, was 
installed there. Khusru Malik now laid siege to the fort 
of Siyalkot with the help of the Gakkhars, but had to retire 
without accomplishing anything. 2 

Shihab-u’d-din outwardly showed an attitude of friend¬ 
liness by despatching Malik Shah to see his father Khusru 
Malik, but gave orders to his officials to induce him (i.e., 
Malik Shah) to drink as much wine as possible in order that 
he might proceed slowly and stop at several places' on the 
way. Khusru Malik, being rejoiced at the news of his son’s 
return, gave himself up to music and pleasure. Even before 
the arrival of Malik Shah, Shihab-u’d-dln appeared on the 
bank of the Ravi with an army of twenty thousand horse¬ 
men. Khusru Malik and his son BharSm Shah were seized 
and confined within the castle of Balarwan in GharjistSn 
and the fortress of Saif-rud in Ghur respectively until the 
year 1191 A.D., when both of them were killed. The Sipah- 
Salar ‘All-i-Kar Makh was located at Lahore. 

In 1191 A.D. Shihab-u’d-din marched with an army to the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, 3 captured it from the officers of the 
Rae of Ajmer and installed there Malik DiyS-u’d-din Tulak 
with a force of twelve hundred picked horsemen. The Rae 
Kolah (son of) Pithora of Ajmer with his brother Khanday 
Rae, the ruler of Delhi, and a large number of Rajput chiefs 
arrived near at hand. The battle took place by the bank of 
the river Saraswati in the village of Tarain, now known as 
Patrawari, at a distance of seven 4 Karohs ’ from Thanesar 
and forty from Delhi. 4 The Sulfan flew at Khanday Rae 5 

1 Tabaqdt-uAkbart , p. 37. * Ibid., p. 117. 

* Or Sarhindah according to Tabaqat-i-Akbari , p. -37, but Firishtah , 
p. 57 has Bhatindah. 

* Cunningham thinks that the exact site was on the banks of the 

RaukshI river, four miles south of Tirauri and ten miles to the north of 
KarnSi—see Vaidya, Vol, III, p. 333. ‘ TabaqZt-i-Akbari, p. 38. 
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(the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri calls him Govind Rae of Delhi) and 
struck him with a lance’ on his mouth so that two of his 
teeth fell out. The Rae in return inflicted a severe wound 
with his javelin on his shoulder, and the Sultan nearly 
toppled down from his horse that a Khalil footman support¬ 
ed him in his arms and carried him out of the battlefield . 1 
According to the Zain-u’l-Ma'a£hir, it was only at night 
that a few slaves of the Sultan found him and took him to 
his camp . 2 

The Rae Pithora besieged Diya-u’d-dln Tulak in Tabar- 
hindah, but the latter defended the fortress for over a year. 
In the following year the Sultan started from Gijaznjn with 
a force* of one hundred and twenty thousand horse. On 
reaching Peshawar, an old man of Qhur asked the Sultan 
as to where he was going. ‘ Since my defeat in Hindustan/ 
the Sultan replied, * I have not been to my wife nor have I 
changed my clothes, but passed the whole year in grief and 
anger. I have placed confidence in God alone and am going 
to Hindustan to seek revenge for my first defeat .' 8 The 
Sultan appealed to the Amirs to be firm in the 1 forthcom¬ 
ing holy war/ By this time, the fortress of Tabarhindah 
surrendered on capitulation, and Rae Pithora had pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Tarain.* On arriving at 
Lahore, the Sultan despatched his great official Qawam-u’l- 
Mulk Rukn-u’d-din Hamza to invite the Rae of Ajmer to 
accept Islam and to make his submission . 5 

Rae Pithora sent back a harsh reply, appealed to all the 
Rajas of Hindustan for military support and himself march¬ 
ed with an army of three hundred thousand Rajput and 
Afghan horsemen.® Kolah Rae, son of the Rae of Ajmer, 
also proceeded with a large army . 7 The Rajput Rajas to 
the number of one hundred and fifty assembled on the battle¬ 
field on the banks of Saraswatl at Tarain ; and they jointly 

1 Tabaqclt’i-Nasirt , p. 119. a As quoted by Firishtah on p. 57. 

* Firishtah , p. 57. * TabaqZt-i-Nasirt , p. 119. 

4 Taj-u'lMa'athir , p. 82. 9 Firishtah, p. 58. 

7 Taj-u'l'Ma'fithir, p, 86. 
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sent a letter to the Sul$gn intimating that if the latter 
returned to Ghaznln, they swore by their gods that they 
would not harass his retreat, otherwise they would crush 
him down the following day. The Sultan replied, “ I am an 
appointee of my brother, and as such I must get his permis¬ 
sion to conclude a treaty with you on the terms that Sarhind, 
Multan and Sind belong to me and the rest of Hindustan 
remain under your sway.” 1 * * The Rajput leaders, being 
satisfied, went to sleep, but, early the next morning, Shihab- 
u’d-din fell upon them ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
Rajput army was put to the rout. Khanday Rae and many 
other Rajas were slain, and the revolting Rae of Ajmer was 
taken prisoner, but proved hostile on the occupation of 
Ajmer and was, consequently, put to death.* The son 
of Rae Pithorg (Rainsi, son of Prithviraj), was appointed to 
the government of Ajmer. In 1192 A.D. Ajmer and the 
whole of the Siwalikh territory such as Hansi, Sarsutl, 
Samanah and other tracts were subjugated. 8 

The Rae of Dihll, probably a relation of Khanday Rae, 
saved his city and fort by means of submission and a hand¬ 
some tribute. The Sultan returned to Ghaznln after 
entrusting the government of Kuhram and Samanah to his 
slave Malik Qutb-u’d-dln, 4 

In 1192 A.D. in compliance with the command of Sultan 
Ghiyath-u’d-din. Shihab-u’d-dln from Ghaznln. Malik 
Shams-u’d-dxn from Bamiyan and Malik Taj-u’d-dln liarb 
from Sijistgn, assembled their forces at Rudbaar of Merv to 
repel Sultan Shah, who was in the constant habit of making 
raids upon the frontier tracts of GhOr, In the battle that 
ensued Sultan Shah was defeated. 5 

During the Sultan’s absence from Hindustan, Malik 


1 Firishtah, p. 58. 

a T3j-u'l-Ma'3thir , pp. 96 to 109. Tabaq3t-i-N3sir1 t p. 38 has : “ Pithora 
was taken prisoner and put to death.” Hindu sources hold that it was 
Prithvlraja, who was captured and beheaded— Vaidya, Vol, III, p. 335. 

* Tabaq&t-i-N&siri, p. 120. 

4 Taj-u'l-Ma'dtkir, p. 116. 

6 Tabaq3t-i-N3sirl , p, 74. 
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Qutb-u’d-din occupied Mlrath and Dihll, and in 1193 A.D. 
the fort of Koil. In 1194 A.D. Shihab-u’d-dln marched 
from Gbaznln, advanced towards Qannauj and Benares and 
overthrew Rae Jai Chand in the vicinity of Chandwal. 1 

The death of Sultan Takash of Khwarazm in 1200 A.D. 
and the accession of his son ‘Ala-u’d-din Muhammad 
secured a golden opportunity for the two brothers to extend 
their power and dominion. ‘Ala-u’d-dln did his best to 
avoid conflict by making a promise to inscribe the name of 
Shihsb-u’d-dln on his coin and to give him in marriage his 
mother ’J’urkan Khatun. 3 But Shihab-u'd-din rejected the 
proposal, and the two Sultans embarked on a futile and 
aggressive war. The advance-guard of their army proceed¬ 
ed to Merv', which place was left under the control of 
Muhammad Kbarang. They reduced and plundered T Qs 
and Shadyakh, held by Sultan 'AIa-u’d-dln ? s brother, ‘All 
Shah. 8 The army of Khwarazm was severely treated and 
sent to GhQr. Now the territories of Jurjan and Bistam 
came under the sway of the two brothers, and Malik piya- 
u’d-dln was appointed to keep Khurasan under subjection, 
fihiyath-u’d-dln then returned to HerSt, and Shihab-u’d- 
dln marched against the heretic forts of Kuhistan ; but 
peace was concluded and he, too, returned to Herat. 

In September 1201 Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Muhammad laid 
siege to Shadyakh ; the GbQrians fled and sued for 
peace, and ‘Ala-u’d-dln showed the generosity of granting 
them honourable terms. 4 He next marched towards Merv 
and Sarakhs ; the Ghurian governor, Hindfl Khan, who was 
his own nepfiew, retired to GhQr. But the Kotwal of 
Sarakhs was captured. In the meantime ‘Ala-u’d-dln 
returned to JOlwarazm by way of Merv. 

In August 1202 ‘Ala-u’d-dln Khwarazm Shah alighted at 
the Marghzarl Radkan, and marched against Herat. The 
fortifications were demolished and ‘Izz-u’d-dln Marzai, the 

1 And * ItSwah ’ according to Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 39. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, pp. 75, 76. 

* Tari&hri-Jahdn Kushd\ Vol. II, p. 48. 

< Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 49, 50. 
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Kutwal of Herat, made his submission. 1 Meanwhile the 
Sultan of Ghur began ravaging the territory of Khurasan 
with a view to prevent Khwarazm Shah from continuing 
the siege of Herat. Thereupon, \AIa-u’d-din marched back 
by way of Marvar-rud, while Shihab-u’d-ain proceeded by 
way of Taliqan. He was followed by the Ghurian forces, and 
at Sarakhs negotiations opened between the two parties. 
He, however, refused the Ghurians' demand for some 
districts of Khurasan and moved on to Khwarazm. 2 Shihab- 
u’d-dln marched to Tus and began harassing its inhabitants, 
when he received the sad news of his brother’s death. 

Shihab-u'd-din hurried to Badghis of Herat to perform 
the mourning ceremonies of his brother. He made over 
the city of Bust and the districts of Farah and Asfizar to his 
late brother’s son Ghivath-u’d-dln Mahmud ; to Malik piya- 
u’d-dln the throne of FlrGz Kuh and the territory of Dawar 
and to Malik NSsir-u’d-din Alp-Ghazi, his sister’s son, the 
city of Herat. Muhammad Kharang, a leading noble and a 
great champion, was appointed governor of Merv. a 

Kharang captured AbQward and marched against Taj- 
u’d-dln Khalil of Tarq (in the Jibal Province) and the Amir 
of Murgh, both of whom made their submission. The army 
of Khwarazm now marched to Merv, 4 and Kharang flew to 
meet it ; but suffered a crushing defeat and fell into the 
hands of the Khwarazmians. 

In 1204 A.D. ‘Ala-u’d-dln Khwarazm Shah invaded Herat. 
Alp-Ghazi. the governor of Herat, promised to pay a large 
ransom, and made peace with the Khwarazmians, but soon 
after two or three days he died. 6 

The peace concluded by Alp-Ghazi cbuld not last long, 
Shihab-u‘d-din had been successful in India, but his ravages 
in the territory of Khurasan resulted in utter failure, and 
not an inch of territory was gained. In 1204 A.D. Sultan 
Shihab-u'd-din marched his forces into the Khwarazmian 
territory and defeated Sultan Muhammad, but failed to 

1 Tarikh-i-cJahcln Kusha, Vol. II, p. 50. 

1 Rau4at-u's-Safa , Vol. IV, p. 817. 3 Tabaqat-i-Nasiru p. 121. 

1 Rauqlat-u's~Safa, Vol. IV, p. 818, 

6 Tarlkh-UJahfin Kusha , Vol. II, pp. 53, 54. 
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capture the city of Khwarazm. 1 Having been placed ir* an 
awkward position, Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah 
appealed to his overlord, the Gur Khan, and to the Sultan- 
u’s-Salafln of Samarqand, for help. On receiving the intelli¬ 
gence of the arrival of the forces of Qara Khitals under the 
command of Tayanku Taraz and of Sultan-u’s-Salatln of 
Samarqand, the Ghurian forces foresaw their defeat and 
began to decamp. 2 Khwarazm Shah pursued Shihab-u’d- 
din, defeated him at Hazar Asp and, with the booty thus 
obtained, returned to Khwarazm. 3 

The Qara Khitals blocked up the route to Balkh, and 
attacked the camp of Shihab-u’d-dln at Andkhud. The 
Ghurian advance-guard, led by Hasan Kharmll, the govern¬ 
or of Khwarazm, drove them away. The leader requested 
the Sultan to attack the retreating infidels immediately, 
but the latter hesitated and fdasan Kharmll, being dejected, 
withdrew from the Sultan’s service; 4 The remaining hun* 
dred horsemen and Turkish slaves with a few elephants tried 
to protect the life of their Sulfan against the Qara Khitals ; 
and finally, a Turkish slave Ayyah Juqi by name caught 
hold of his bridle and urged it to fly to the fort of 
Andkhud. 5 

The Qara Khital Turks surrounded Andkhud. atid began 
to'mine the walls. The Sultan-us-Salatln sent a message 
to Shihab-u’d-dln, “ Out of regard for Islam, it is not my 
wish to’ see you fallen into the hands of the infidels, who 
are sure to murder you. I advise you to give up all your men, 
elephants and horses for the sake of your personal security, 
and I will intercede for you with the infidels.” 8 The Sultan 
acted accordingly and secured his freedom. Soon after¬ 
wards Khwarazm Shah sued for peace and Shihab-u’d-din 
accepted it. Thus, peace was concluded between the two 
Sultans. 


1 Tabaqat-i-Na$iri, pp. 121 and 122. 

1 TarM-i-Jahan Kusha, Vol. II, p. 56. • Ibid., p. 56. 

4 Takaqcit-i-Nasir I, p. 122. 8 Ibid,, p. 123. 

* Ratifat-u's^Safa, Vol. IV, p. 818. 
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Shihab-u’d-dln’s defeat at Andkhud was responsible for 
a general revolt in his dominions. Yildiz, the governor of 
Qbaznln, adopted an independent attitude. Aibak bak one 
of the most confidential servants of the Sultan, fled to 
Multan, assassinated its ruler Amir Dad Hasan and spread 
the news that the Sultan was dead. 1 He succeeded in 
convincing the people by producing a forged firman contain¬ 
ing an order for the imprisonment of the ruler and his own 
appointment in his place. The tribes of Gakkhars, under 
their leaders Bakan and Sarka, rose in open revolt, and 
caused much sedition and turbulence between the rivers 
Sodra and Jhelum. 2 Qutb-u’d-dln, the viceroy of Hindustan, 
however, remained loyal. 

To suppress the rebellion of the Gakkhars, the Sultan 
marched from Ghaznln to Hindustan and informed Qutb- 
u’d-dln accordingly. The Gakkhars were completely routed 
and put to the sword, and much booty fell into the hands of 
the victors. 3 The fortress of Jud was captured. Thus, 
within a short period of a year and a half, he restored his 
empire to its former strength and glory. ‘I have determined’, 
he wrote to the ruler of Bamiyan, ‘ to wage a holy war against 
the infidels of Turkistan ’. Accordingly in February 1206 
he started from Lahore, but was not destined to lead the 
campaign. He stopped on the way and fixed his camp into 
the borders of Dhamik (probably Daniy§). While engaged 
in the evening prayers, he was assassinated by an IsmaTli 
devotee, 

ft is difficult to find out a political theory for the king¬ 
dom of Ghur on the death of Sultan Qhiyath-u’d-dln. u It 
was neither unitary, nor federal, nor feudal—neither satrapy 
of the Achemenian nor an empire of the Roman type.” 4 The 
three kingdoms of Ghar Ghaznln and Bamiyan were linked 
together. Both the brothers were Sultans, there was no 
superior title to distinguish one from the other and no tribute 

1 Taj-u'l-Ma'athir ; pp. 468, 470. 

a Ibid., pp. 472 and 473. 8 Ibid., p. 497. 

4 Professor Muhammad Habib’s article on ShihSb-u'd-din of Ghur 
published in the Muslim University Journal, January 1930, p. 33. 
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was fixed. In their relations with foreign powers both the 
Sultans were regarded as one. Nevertheless, Ghivath-u’d-dln 
was an autocrat, Shihab-u’d-din did decide most important 
questions on his own responsibility, but had to bow his head 
even before the trifling orders issued from Ghur. The 
empire of Hindustan was his own creation, his peculium, 
and as such would go to his descendants or slaves. 

The two brothers were indeed remarkable. Ghivath-u'd- 
din was a prudent and far-sighted monarch. He was 
moderate in pleasures of life, but was fond of chase and 
good company. He had no love for administrative work 
and hated the toils of long campaigns. Both the brothers 
were brought up in the KiramI faith, but they changed it 
afterwards. GhiySth-u’d-din became Shaf'i and Shihab- 
u’d-din a IJanafi. The younger brother was a man of an¬ 
other stamp. He accomplished, through sheer force and 
repeated efforts, what Malimtid of Ghaznah won by genius 
and ability. Shihab-u’d-din was a great adventurer, but he 
undertook tasks, which were beyond his strength to 
accomplish. “ He adorned the world with justice,’* says 
Fakhr-u’d-dln Mubarak Shah of Marvar-rad, “ and made it 
flourish by his nobility and strengthened the government 
with wise enactments. He indulged in holy wars, overthrew 
the infidels, the evil-doers and the assassins.” 1 

Chingiz Khan. 

In 1206 A.D. the year in which Sultan Shihab-u’d-din 
died, the Mongols 2 rose up in the kingdoms of Chin and 


1 Tarlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah . pp. 19, 20. 

* They were Turks and were descended from Yafth bin NuSh, whom 
the Mongols themselves call Yafth Abu Lujjal Khan, The family of 
Yafth bin Nuah ruled for one thousand years. In the time of FaridOn 
Basrash Tur fought against them, and massacred them. Only two men 
NarashSn Nikuz and QiySn, with their women and children, escaped to a 
cave where they settled and multiplied. They then fought against Tartars 
and captured the neighbouring lands. And this tribe is known as 
Mongols— Tdrlkhri-Gmldah, pp. 558 and 559. 

The name ‘Mongol 1 first came into use as the name of a dynasty and 
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TamghSch. The nature of the outburst of the Mongols is 
best described by D’Ohsson, who asserts that “ in its 
suddenness, its devastating destruction, its appalling fero¬ 
city, its passionless and purposeless cruelty, its irresistible, 
though short-lived, violence, this outburst of savage nomads, 
hitherto hardly known by name even to their neigh¬ 
bours, resembles rather some brute cataclysm of the blind 
forces of nature than a phenomenon of human history/’ 1 
The learned author Ibn-u’l-Athlr also asserts that “ Islam 
and the Muslims have been afflicted during this period 
with calamities, wherewith no people hath been visited.”* 
The following pages describe the destruction of the powers 
of the Qara Khitals, Kljwarazm Shah and Gljur by Chingiz 
Khan ; while the next section links up the thread up to the 
fall of the stronghold of Alaraut and the capture of Baghdad 
by Hulagu. 

Chingiz Khan, the founder of the Mongol world empire 
was born in 1155 A.D. on the right bank of the Onon in the 
district of Dulun-Boldaq, which is now in the Russian 
territory. 3 His father, the Tatar Tarauchin, surnamed 
Tughrul, belonged to the “ black Tatars,” and was the chief 
of the Mongol tribes. He and another leading Turk were 
subject to the family of Altan Khan of Tamghach, and were 
treated with contempt and ruthless cruelty by the latter. 4 
Chingiz Khan remained in the service of the Wang Khan for 
seven years and served him faithfully and loyally ; and his 
status increased day by day, until he was proclaimed his 
son. 6 But when he himself became the chief of his tribe, 
after his father’s death, he collected his forces, defeated the 

kingdom under Chingiz Khan. and later came to be used as the name of a 
people . . . the ruler of which had risen against the then dynasty ruling in 
North China.—See Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 856. 

1 D’Ohsson's Historiore des Mongols , Vol. I, p. 387. 

* As quoted by Professor Browne in his Literary History of Persia , 
Second Part, p. 429. 

3 Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I. p. 856. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 331. 

5 Chingiz Khan Hamah, p. 46. 
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Wang Khan and brought bis territory under his subjection. 1 
Sanqan, son of Wang Khan, fled to the territory of Tayanak 
Khgn-. but was assassinated by the latter’s Amirs. Chingiz 
Khan’s next step was to subdue the territories of Tayanak 
Khan and Tuqta Beg of Mekriat, which he soon accom¬ 
plished. 2 KQchluk, son of TaySnak Khan, with the assistance 
of Tuqta Beg, fled to Auresh, which place Chingiz Khan 
assaulted. Tuqta Beg was killed in the battle, and Kuchluk 
sought refuge with the Gur Khan. 3 The forces of Altan 
Khan had long been molesting the Mongols, who had forced 
their way into the pasture-land of Kalran. The Mongols 
assailed and acquired dominion over the countries of Taghar 
Tingit and Tamghach. The city of Tamghach was captured 
after a constant warfare for four years, and Altan Khan 
fled, Chingiz Khan now ravaged the territories of Khita 
and, during two or three years’ time, he conquered most of 
the lands of Khif:a. He, thus, become the master of Khita. 
Mujghlistan and Turkistan. 4 In short, “ when he marched 
with his horde, it was over degrees of latitude and longitude 
instead of miles ; cities in his path were often obliterated, 
and rivers diverted from their courses ; deserts were peopled 
with the fleeing and dying, and when he had passed, wolves 
and ravens often were the sole living things in once pooulous 
lands.” 6 

“ The wealth of China had always attracted the Muslims, 
and it was natural that, after the victory over the Gar Khan, 
the Khwarazm Shah should begin to dream of the conquest 
of China. At this period rumours reached him that the 
Mongol conqueror had forestalled him. His desire to verify 
the rumours and to receive accurate information on the 
active forces of the conqueror was, according to jQzjani, 
the reason for the despatch of a Khwarazmian embassy to 

1 Rau4at *u's~Safa< Vol. V, p. 917. 

* Chingiz Kkan Nctmah, pp. 55 onward, 

* Rau4at-u's~Safx„ Vol V, p. 918. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, pp. 332 to 334. 

1 Chingiz Khan, by Harold Lamb, p. 13. 
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Chingiz Khan.” 1 Consequently, an embassy under Sayyad 
Baha-u’d-dln RazI was despatched to the Court of Chingiz 
Khan in Pekin, in 1215 or 1216 A.D. But the authors of 
Raudat-u f s-$afa and Chingiz Kb&n Namah assert that it was 
Chingiz Kh3n himself, who sent an embassy to KhwSrazm 
Shah, sought an alliance with him and did not listen to 
NSsir-u'd-dln Altad, the Caliph of Baghdad, who requested 
him to invade the territory of Khwarazm Shah. 2 Chingiz 
Kh5n despatched a number of rarities and offerings to 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah with the message “ I 
am the sovereign of the east and thou the sovereign of the 
west*” 3 But when the ambassador reached Utrar, Qadr 
Khan, the governor of the place, slaughtered the whole of 
the emissaries and travellers with the Sulfan’s previous 
permission* 4 When Chingiz Khan heard of this disaster, he 
collected the forces of Turkistan and T^mghach, and resum¬ 
ed his march to the frontier of Utrar. “ Although the 
disaster cf the Mongol invasion could not, probably, have 
been averted, it was undoubtedly facilitated and provoked 
by the greed, treachery, and irresolution of Ala-u’d-dln 
Muhammad, king of KhwSrazm—it needed the gallant deeds 
of his son Jalal-u'd-dln to save from ignominy the memory 
of the-once mighty empire of Khwarazm.” 5 

In 1220 A.D. the Mongols 1 emerged on the frontiers of 
Utrar, massacred its inhabitants, captured the city and 
fortress of Bukhara and occupied Samarqand. 6 The Khwarazfn 
Shah returned towards NishapQr, but was pursued by the 
Mongol army and had to retire into the mountains of 
Mazindaran leaving behind Atsiz, the Hajih , to repel the 
Mongols to Damghan (in the province of Kumis) and 'Iraq. 
Prince Rukn-u’d-dln Ghun-i-ShamsI fell into the hands of 

1 Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion , p. 393. 

* Rautfat-us-Safa, Vol. V, p. 926 and Chingiz Khdtn Ndm$h, pp. 100 to 
102 . * ■ 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri , p. 336. 

4 Ibid., p. 337. 

1 Professor Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 435. 

8 Raufat-u's-Safa, pp. 928,931. 
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the Mongols and was killed* The Shah made over the 
different forts of Tirmid Balkh. Bamiyan, Sankan of Ghitr. 
Nasir Kuh, Gharjistan and the city of Herat to different 
Amirs. 1 

Chingiz Kban himself advanced from Samarqand and 
captured the fortress of Tirmid. Then the Mongol forces 
marched towards Khurasan. Ghar and Ghaznin, ravaged 
Garmslr and entered into an accommodation at Astiah ; but 
failed in their attempt to capture the city of Firuz Kuh. 2 
This time Chingiz Khgn proceeded towards the fort of 
Nasir Kuh of Jalqan, destroyed the fortress and massacred 
its inhabitants. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-dln Muhammad and Prince Jalal-u'd- 
din Mangbarnl bravely defended Ghaznin, and the latter 
thrice defeated the Mongolian forces under the command 
of Noyon Figu, son-in-law of Chingiz Khgn. 3 Thereupon, 
Chingiz Khan himself marched against the prince, and defeat¬ 
ed him on the banks of the river Sind ; and the latter 
escaped by swimming the river. 4 The fortress of Balkh 6 
and Fiwar of Qadus were also captured- 

Chingiz Kban had four sons—Jflchi, Jaghatay, Uguday and 
Tuluy. JQchl and Jaghatay were despatched towards 
Khwarazm, Qipchaq and Turkistan. Tuluy was ordered to 
proceed towards Khurasan ; while Chingiz Khan and Uguday 
kept behind. TQluy succeeded in capturing Merv, Nishgpur 
and Herat. Chingiz Khan despatched Uguday to Ghaznin. 
and the latter plundered it and occupied the fortress of 
Gibari 6 and the territory of Kuh-paya. 7 

Chingiz Khan now despatched intendants and bodies of 
troops under the command of Uguday into the territories of 
Ghat, Khurasan and Slstan. After the capture of the 
fortress of Herat, the Mongol army was divided into sec- 

1 T*baqat-i*Nasirl pp. 342, 343. 

1 Ibid, , p. 345. ? lbid " pp . 347 t0 349 

*Jatn'i-it't-Tu>artkhofRashld-u'd‘din,Vo\. II, p. 182. 

i $ze~Raudat-u's-$afa, Vol. V, pp. 935, 936. 

• GibSrI of which no trace remains at the present day. 

7 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p, 355. 
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tions ; one marched into Slstan and the other attacked the 
fort of Kalyun. In 1222 A.D. the stronghold of Kalyun and 
the fortress of Flwar Qadus were captured (the actual 
position of both these places is unknown)* 

Having effected his escape from the clutches oCChingiz 
Khan, Jalal-u’d-din was left to himself. His son aged seven 
or eight years was taken prisoner and killed by the Mongols ; 
and his mother, wife and other women were drowned into 
the river by his own orders to prevent their falling into-the 
hands of the enemy. 1 Jalal-u’d-din now collected the 
remnants of his army to the number of two thousand men 
and in 1222 A.D. retreated towards Dihll.* Its ruler Shams- 
u’d-din Iltutmish despatched splendid gifts, and hinted that 
the climate of Hindustan would not suit his health, 8 Jalal- 
u’d-din, perforce, retraced his steps and invaded Sind, Uch 
and Multan. Thereupon, Sultan Iltutmish marched with an 
army from Dihli, and Jalal-u’d-din had to return to Persia. 

In the meantime Uguday attacked Firuz Kuh and cap¬ 
tured it. One by one TGlaq, Ashiyar and other fortresses 
of GharjistSn fell into the hands of the Mongols. But in 
1223 A.D. the Mongol forces suffered a crushing defeat near 
the fortress of Safid-rud. 4 After the capture of Bibarl, 
Chingiz Khan despatched envoys to the Court of Sultan 
Iltutmish at Dihl! entertaining the design of conducting his 
forces through Hindustan and returning to Chin by way of 
Lakhnawtl and Kamr-up. 6 But the territories of Chin, 
Taraghach and Tingit were in a state of open revolt, he 
had to return by way of Lab and the country of Tibbet. 
Chingiz Khan seized and murdered the Khan of Tingit, and 
a*fter three days, he himself passed away in 1227 A.D. 

In 1223 A.D. Jalal-u’d-din returned to Persia, traversed 
Makran and reached Kirman with only four thousand men. 
Buraq Hajib , formerly an official of the Qara Khitais, was 

1 Turkestan Down to Mongol Invasion , p. 446. 

a Sykes’ History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 164. 

• Rau^nt-u's-Safd, Vol. V, p. 828. 

4 Tabaq&t-UNdsirt, pp. 355 and 375. 

1 Rau4at-u's-Safa, Vol. V, p.» 829. 
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besieging the capital. The inhabitants of the city opened 
its gates upon Jalal-u’d-dln, and Buraq Hajib yielded. After 
spending a month at Kirman, he marched westwards into 
Fats and married the daughter of Atabag Sad. He now 
established his power as Shah of Khwarazm and snatched 
Khurasan. Mazindaran and ‘Iraq from his younger brother 
Ghivath-u’d-din. 1 . He then proceeded towards Shiraz, 
Isfahan and Tabriz 2 and attacked the Caliph Nasir, an 
enemy of his father. He gained a decisive victory against 
the Caliph, but did not attempt to capture Baghdad and 
moving to the north, occupied Adharbaijan. In 1226 A.D. 
he captured Tiflis, and beat a Mongol force at Damghan to 
the east of Rgy. 3 The Mongols then appeared in a greater 
number and attacked Isfahan, the headquarters of the 
Sultan, but they had to retreat with heavy losses. 4 Jalal-u’d 
din also defeated the Georgians, and in 1229 A.D. made 
peace with the Caliph, 

Alamut , e 

By his will Chingiz Khan divided his immense empire 
among his four chief sons or their families ; and the third 
son Uguday was nominated Khaqan or ‘Supreme KIjan\ The 
line of Uguday ruled the tribe of Zangaria till their extinc¬ 
tion by the family of Tuluy. Their successors, the family of 
Toluy, formerly rulers of the homeland of Mughalistan, 
remained Khaqans till the Manchu Supremacy. The Persian 
branch of the family of Tfiluv, Hulagu and his successors 
were the Il-Khans of Persia. The line of jGchl ruled the 
Turkish tribes of the Khanate of Qipchaq and finally became 
the Khans of Khiva and Bukhara. The line of Jaghatay 
ruled Transoxiana. 3 

On his nomination as Khaqan by the Diet of the nobles, 

1 Tdrl^h-i-Guzidalit p. 499. " R mtfat-u's-Safa, p. 829. 

* Syke’s History u, Persia , Vol. II, 165. 4 Ibid., Vol’. il, p. 166. 

5 It is the name of a mountain-fortress north-west of K&zwin, which 
owes it,, fame to its having been the seat of the Grand-Master of the 
Assassins from 1090 to 1256—See Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 249, 

4 Syke’s History of Persia, Vol. II, pp. 162 and 163. 
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Uguday fitted out three military expeditions in 1229 A.D. ; 
the first under Jurmaghun to attack Jalal-u’d-dln, a second 
to conquer Central and Southern Russia and a third under 
his own command for the conquest of Northern China. 1 

The expedition against Jalal-u’d-din alone concerns 
Persia directly. The Mongol army under JurmaghQn found 
Jalal-u’d-dln unprepared, and the latter effected his escape 
with great difficulty. Since then his role was that of a 
fugitive ; he held Ganja for a time and, after escaping once 
more from the Mongols, he was ultimately killed by a 
Turkish tribesman. “ Thus ended the brilliant career of the 
bravest and most ente^.-rlsing soldier who ever lived.”* 

The Mongols by this time had captured the fortress and 
city of Rukn in Sijistan. Uguday despatched an army 
towards Khurasan ; ‘Iraq, the mountain tracts of Arran, 
Adharbaijan, Gllan as far as the Caspian gates and Jabari- 
stan or Ma-indaran, were conquered. Kabul, Ghaznln and 
Zabulistan received Mongol intendants. 3 In 1223 A.D. 
Khurasan was conquered ; in 1241 A.D. the Mongol forces 
advanced to Lahore, and plundered and ravaged it. 

After the death of Uguday the Mongol tribes drew their 
swords upon each other several times. Uguday was succeed¬ 
ed by Jaghatay, and the latter by Kyuk, son of Uguday. 
The Mongolian army was ordered to march into Chin, Iran, 
Hindustan, Khurasan and ‘Iraq. 4 In 1245 A.D. a Mongol 
army under the. command of Mangutah invaded Uch and 
Multan in the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-din Mas'ud Shah of 
Dihli. Malik Saif-u’d-din Hasan the Qariugh abandoned 
the fortress and city of Multan and proceeded to Dlpal and 
Sindnstan, destroyed its environs and retired. 6 

Kyuk was succeeded by MangQ Khan 6 son of Tuiuy, who 
in 1251 A.D. ascended the throne of Chin and Unper Turkis- 
tan, and exterminated the race of Jaghatay. He fitted out 

1 Syke’s History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 166. 

a Ibid,, p. 166. 3 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 3S7. 

4 Ibid., p. 399, 5 Ibid., pp. 399 and 400. 

6 Minhsj-Siraj says that Mangu Khan had embraced Islam but this fact 
is not mentioned by other writers. 
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two great expeditions, one under his next brother Kubiiay 
to China and the other under a younger brother Hulagu 
Khan to Persia. Hulagu was ordered to proceed to Tajyak 1 
with instructions to crush the Assassins 2 and to extinguish 
the Caliphate. At Ush he was met by Arghan, 8 who was 
accompanied by the future historian ‘Ata Malik Juwayni, the 
famous author of the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha. 

Now a word about the Assassins,* their origin, their 
philosophy of religion and their organisation. The religious 
differences that exist today in the Muslim world are very 
old. “ To the ‘ orthodox ’ Mussalman ‘All was only the 
fourth and last of the four orthodox Caliphs and neither 
greater nor. less than his predecessors, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and 
‘Uthman. But to the Shi‘a he was, by virtue alike of his 
kinship and his marriage connection, the sole rightful 
successor of the Prophet .... From a very early time there 
was a tendency to magnify ‘All’s nature until it assumed a 
divine character, and even at the present day the ‘All— 
Ilahls’, . . regard ‘All as neither more nor less than an 
Incarnation or ‘Manifestation’ of God.” 5 It was a tendency 
of some of the Persian converts to read into the new faith 
the two Persian doctrines of 1 the divinity of kinship ’ and 
4 incarnation They believed in the doctrine that the Divine 
Being always manifests itself in a human form to guide the 

1 Jdm'i-u't-Twdrikh. Vol. II, p, 318. 

a Johan Kusha , Vol. Ill, p. 39. 8 Ibid., p. 39. 

* The great scholar Sylvestre-de-Sacy showed that the word was 
variously corrupted by the crusaders into Assassini, Assessini, Assissini 
and Heissessmi ; bur, most accurately, ic stood for the Arabic Hashish!—a 
name given to the sect because of the use, which they made of the drug 
Hashish. 

Assassins is the name given to those Isma’ilis, who at the time of the 
Crusades, occupied fortified hill-fortresses in Syria and other Muhammadan 
countries, and were wont to rid themselves of their opponents by means 
of assassination, The Fidais were selected by the spiritual leaders of the 
Assassins to carry out any umortant mission, e.g.. an assassination, and, 
therefore, they were urged to the use of the Hashish in order that they 
might, as volunteers, v e ready for any deed .—Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

1 Professor Jbrowne’r Literary History of Persia, Part II, p. 194. 
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people of the world* and* consequently, they regarded the 
prophets of ‘Izra’ll, the Arabian Prophet, fjadrat 'All and 
the Imams as divine incarnation. 

Hadrat Ja'far §adiq, the sixth Imam* nominated his 
younger son, Imam Musa Kazim as his successor, instead of 
his eldest son Isma'll. About the latter, the Imam is said to 
Have said, “Isma'll is not my ton, but an incarnation of 
Satan'.’' 1 The nomination was assented to by a majority of 
the Shi'as ; a but the extremists would not accept it, and this 
caused a definite breach between Athna Asharlyas and the 
heretic incarnationists, afterwards known as Isma Ills. 

The Isma Ills planned thpir secret propaganda, and kept 
'the Imam veiled. 3 Subordinate to the great agent, there 
was a set o£ provincial representatives. The higher grade 
comprised the ‘Da‘i-i-Duat ’ or Grand Master, ‘Da‘i-i-Kablr, 
or superior propagandists and ‘Da'Is’ or ordinary pro¬ 
pagandists. The lower grade included the ‘Raflqs’—com¬ 
panions, the ‘Lalqs’—adherents and lastly the ‘Fidais’— 1 
volunteers, 4 who made kings tremble on their throne.’ 

It is rather difficult to define the creed of the Isma ills. 
“ In essence, their inner doctrine was philosophical and 
elective.” It was dominated throughout. by the mystic 
number seven ; there were seven Prophetic Periods—those 
of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and 
Mutiammad bin Isma'll, each of whom was succeeded by 
seven Imams. The latter were followed by twelve Apostles 
(Naqlb) each. The sixth of the seven Prophetic cycle, that 
of the Prophet Muhammad ended with the seventh Imam, 
Isma'll. 4 According to the Ismallls, the Imam was a'divine 
incarnation’ and, as such, could modify and change the 
shariat and commandments of the Qur’an. The final authority 
in interpretation and adjustment lay with the publijc opinion 
of the believers. The Im5m not only granted dispensations 

1 Tmhhri-Jahdn Kusha , Vol. Ill, p. 57. 

* Ibid., p. 57. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

* Professor Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Part II, p. 197. 
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for past sins, but even ordered their commission. 1 * 

For several centuries after the decline of the Abbasid 
Caliphate, the Isma'lli propaganda was violent and bitter 
from east to west.? “ The political importance of the 
Isma'ills began in the tenth century with the foundation 
of the Fatimid dynasty.’' A certain person Muhammad 
'Ubaid-u’llah claimed descent from ‘All and Faf:mah, 
established his power at Mahdiyah near Tunis and laid the 
foundation of the Fatimid Caliphs—the serious rivals of the 
orthodox Caliphs of Baghdad. 

f^asan bin §abbah, a resident of Ray would not allow his 
followers to record his pedigree saying, “ I would rather be 
the Imam’s chosen servant than his unworthy son.” In fact 
he belonged to the Athna Ashariya 3 sect, but his intimate 
friend Amir £)arab and AbQ Najm Siraj 4 * initiated him into 
the mysteries of the Isma’ill sect. 

liasan paid a visit to Egypt, and was honourably received 
by Mustansir. Suddenly dispute arose over the question of 
succession ; the Amirs supported Musta’ill, the younger son 
of Mustansir, but Hasan backed up the eldest son Nazar. 8 
Consequently, he had to fly from Egypt. He brought a 
female slave from there, and represented to the people 
saying, “she is pregnant by Mustansir of Egypt ; I have 
saved her from her enemies. She is going to beget the 
Iroam-i-Akhir-i-Zaman (the last Imam).” 6 

Hasan captured the impregnable fort of Alamut 7 in 
the Jibal Province to the north of Kazwin. The forts of 
Gird Kuh and Lambasar were also added to his princi- 

1 Professor Habib’s article on the " Lord of the Assassins ” published 
in the Muslim Review, Calcutta, pp. 4-6. 

* TdrlQh-i-Jahdn Kushd , Vol. Ill, p. 59. 

3 Rau$at-u's-Safd, Vol. IV, p. 367. 

4 Tdri&h-i-Jahdn Kushd, Vol. Ill, p. 70. 

1 Raugat-u's Safa , Vol. IV, p. 766. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl, p. 413. 

7 Originally Alnh'amOc, a name correctly explained by Ibn-u’l-Athir 

X, p. 110 as 't3*llm-u’l-‘uqab’, the Eagles’ teaching. It is very often, but 
inaccurately, known as the Eagles’ Nest. 
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pality, and AlamQt now became a regular state. la May 
1124 A.D. he died, and was succeeded by Kia Buzurg 
*Umid, who ruled for twenty-four years. Kia Buzurg was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad, who ruled for twenty-five 
years. In 1173 A.D. Muhammad’s son IJasan ascended the 
throne, but was killed and was succeeded by his son Jalal- 
u’d-din. The new ruler put a stop to all the Isma‘ili 
propaganda, and enforced the shanat of the orthodox. 1 
After his death, his son ‘Ala-u’d-dln came to the throne at 
an age of nine. 2 He was a man of vulgar tastes, and, thus, 
the affairs of the state fell into disorder. He was, however, 
murdered by his son Rukn-u’d-din Khur Shah, who ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1255 A.D. 

During the next ten years, or so, HuIagQ captured the 
whole of the cities and fortresses of the Assassins, and put 
them to the sword. 3 Misur-Noyon, the Mongol governor of 
Hamdan advised Rukn-u’d-dxn Khur Shah to dismantle his 
forts and make his submission before Hulagu, but he 
hesitated. HdlagQ himself advanced, besieged the fort of 
Maimum Daz and made KhQr Shah captive. Lastly, the fort 
of Alamut was plundered and razed to the ground, 4 and with 
the exception of children in the cradle, a general massacre 
was carried out by the orders of Mangu Khan. “Even at the 
present day the remnants of this once powerful body are 
widely, though sparsely, scattered through the east, in Syria, 
Persia, East Africa, Central Asia and India, where the Agha 
Khan, a lineal descendant of Khur Shah ... is still honoured 
as the titular head of the Isma‘llls." 5 6 

“ The extirpation of the Assassins won for Hulagu Khan 
the applause of the orthodox Muhammadans, but his next 
procedure was a summons to the Caliph al-Musta‘sim-billah 
to surrender himself and Baghdad, for five centuries the 
metropolis of Islam i to the Mongols."* From his headquarters 

4 Tarikh'i-Jahdn Kush3, Vol. Ill, p. 90. 

* Ibid, p. 93. * Ibid p. 53. 4 Ibid., p. 52. 

6 Professor Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Part II, pp. 210,211. 

• Ibid., p. 460. 
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at Hamdan, HulagQ set out against Baghdad in 1257 A.D. 
The Caliph Musta sim-billah had a Shi‘a heretic Ahmad 
AlqamI as his vizier, and the latter intimated to the 
former that peace was made with Hulagu. 1 * The vizier then 
despatched the Kurd troops and forces of ‘Iraq in different 
directions. In the meantime, the Mongol forces took Najf, 
and defeated the forces of Sulayman Shah and {lisam-u’d- 
dln Khalil* Now the Maliks informed the Caliph of the 
arrival of the Mongol forces, but the Caliph still placed con¬ 
fidence in his vizier. Resistance was, however, offered at 
Takrit, but the Mongols made a night attack and,,thus, only 
a few fugitives escaped to Baghdad. The treacherous vizier 
advised the Caliph to move out of the city, and present 
himself before HulagQ. 3 No sooner did the Caliph reach 
the Mongol camp than he was seized, and killed. “The 
sack of Baghdad was a more terrible event than that of 
Merv or Herat, inasmuch as the city was the centre of the 
Muslim world ; and the irreparable injury to its civilisation 
by the extinction of the Caliphate more than six centuries 
after the foundation of Islam, by the destruction of pricless 
literary and artistic treasures, and by the massacre of all 
classes, defies description.’’ 4 


1 Tabaqat-WNafirt, pp. 424, 425. 

* e/am'i-u’t Tv>mhh, Vol. II, pp. 342 and 343. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasirl p. 428. 

4 Syke’s History of Persia , Vol, II, p, 175. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MUTZZI MALIKS 

On the death of Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln of Ghflr, the empire 
of Ghaznin and Hindustan devolved upon his slaves, known 
as the Mu’izzI Maliks. 1 It is said that the Sul tan was very 
fond of purchasing and training Turkish slaves. As he had 
no other issue excepting a daughter, a bold courtier said to 
him once, “To a sovereign like you, sons are necessary to 
succeed to your vast empire/’ “Other kings have only a 
few sons”, the Sultan replied, “but I have several thousand 
sons, namely my Turkish slaves, who will rule my kingdom 
in ray name after I am dead and gone.” 1 3 The Sultan’s fore¬ 
cast proved true, and his slaves Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz, Nasir-u’d 
din Qabachah and Qufcb-u’d-dln Aibak rose to power and 
command in the Afghan mountains, on the Indus and at 
Delhi respectively. 

Taj-u'd-din Yildiz ( 1207-1216 A.D.) 8 

He was a pious, kind-hearted and benevolent monarch. 4 
He was of a tender age, when Sultan Shihab-u’d-din pur¬ 
chased him. Being endowed with a virtuous disposition 
and handsome exterior, he was favoured above the other 
slaves by the Sultan, who soon elevated him to a position 
of distinction and honour. He was created an Amir, 5 * * and 

1 Maliks of Sultan Mu‘izz-u’d-din. Shihab-u’d-dm was styled Mu‘iz- 

zu'd-dln after his conquests in Khurasan. See Tabaqat-i-N3sirl , p. 69. 

3 Ibid ., pp. 131, 132. 

3 Yildiz(Turkish), a star, the north wind or quarter of the 

horizon. On the obverse of his coin is found a horseman to the right, 

and a Star , sometimes crescent or bird below .—The Sultans of Delhi—Their 
Coinage and Metrology—H. N. Wright, p. 13; also —Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings —Thomas, p. 31. Yildiz died in 1216 A.D. and the Tabaqat-i- 

Nasiri on p. 135 says he ruled for nine years. Therefore, his career as a 
ruler began in 1207. 

* Tabaq3t-i-Nasiri, pp. 131, 132. 


8 Firishtah , p. 63. 
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the government of the districts of SanqarSn 1 and Kirm2n 
was entrusted to him. Whenever the Sultan marched on 
an expedition against Hindustan, he always stopped at 
Kirman on the way; Yildiz entertained the Sultan’s Amirs 
and Maliks, presented them with a thousand "hoods and 
gowns’ and showered silver and gold upon the whole 
retinue. 2 

Yildiz had two daughters, and by the command of Sultan 
Shihab-u’d-dln one of them was married to Qutb-u'd-dln 
Aibak and the other to Nasir-u’d-dln Qabachah. He had, 
likewise, two sons ; one of them was studying under the 
supervision of a preceptor, who, one day, by way of chastise¬ 
ment and correction, struck the boy with an earthen 
vessel 3 over the head. The boy died instantly from the 
blow. On receiving the intelligence, Yildiz gave the teach¬ 
er his travelling expenses and advised him to fly away as 
quickly as possible, lest the boy’s mother, becoming aware of 
her son’s lot, should wreak vengeance upon him. This anec¬ 
dote fully illustrates the good nature and exemplary faith of 
Sultan Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz. 

Towards the close of his reign and on his last expedition 
to Hindustan in 1205 A.D., Sultan Shihab-u’d-din halted 
at Kirman. Yildiz welcomed the Sultan in the u&ual mariner 
by offering a thousand suits, out of which one was selected 
by the Sultan for himself. The Sultan was pleased to grant 
Yildiz a specia) robe of honour and a black standard for his 
troops, thus signifying his wish to make him his heir-appar¬ 
ent to the throne of Gfaaznln. 4 After .the assassination of 
the Sultan, Yildiz aspired for the kingdom of Ghaznln, but 

1 Firishtah , p. 63 has while Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Firishtah’s main 

source of authority, agrees with Tabaqat~i-Ndsbl. It is, therefore, San- 
qarSn or SanqSn in KuhistSn. 
a Tabaqat-i-Ndsirh pp. 132, 133. 

* Firishtah , p. 63 has ‘whip’. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 133. 

jfc. jir** JAXj 

FutUh'U’s-Salatin edited by Dr. Mehdl Hasan, p. 99. 
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the Turkish Maliks and Amirs sent .an invitation to Sultan 
Majimad, son of Sul?5n Ghiya£h-u’d-d!n Muhammad, at the 
Court of Firdz Kuh, representing “the Sultans of BSmiySn 1 * * 
are • making desperate attempts to obtain possession of 
Ghaznln. You are the. heir to the dominion. Kindly come 
down from the confines of Garmslr and occupy your uncle’s 
throne at Ghaznln. We are prepared to gird up our loins 
in your service/’* SuI^Sn MaljmGd replied by saying, “To 
me my father's heritage—the kingdo'm of GljQr with its 
capital at Flruz Kuh—is most desirable,’’ He further sent; 
Yildiz a robe of honour with a letter of manumission, and 
assigned him the throne of Ghaznln.® As a matter of fact, 
the empire of Hindustan was Sul^In Shihab-u’d-dln’s own 
creation, his peculium, and, as such, its sole inheritors were 
his own slaves. SuIfSn MahmOd could only succeed to his 
father's heritage. 

By virtue of this mandate, Yildiz hastened to Ghaznin, 
subdued the Maliks of Bamiyan and ascended the throne of 
GJjaznln ; and finally brought the whole territory under 
his subjection. He, however, twice lost but regained the 
kingdom of Ghaznin until after some time, he was defeated 
by Sultan Qu^b-u’d-dln Aibak on the confines of the 
Punjab 4 * 6 in the year 1206 A.D. SulfcSn Qu$b-u’d*dln Aibak, 
then, advanced to Ghaznln, remained there for a period of 
forty days and gave himself up to pleasure and revelry. The 
affairs of government fell into disorder ; the Turkish Amirs 
awaited their opportunity and secretly summoned Yildiz to 
Ghaznln. The news of his arrival so terrified Sultan Qutb- 
u'd-dln Aibak that he fled to Hindustan by way of Sang-i- 

Surkh. 8 

1 Here a reference to Baha-u’d-dm Sam’s sons, 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasirt, p. 133. 

* FutUh-u's-Salatln edited by Dr. Mehdi H^san, p. 99. 

4 Some copies, according to Major Ravcrty, have the Punj5b-i-Sind, the 
five rivers of Sind, which means practically the same thing. Firishtah, p. 

64, says that Yildiz himself advanced towards Hindustan with a view to 
conquer Lahore, which is quite probable. 

6 Tabaqat-i'Nasirl , p. 135. 
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After having occupied Gjbaznln for the third time, Yildiz 
despatched armies on several occasions towards GbQr, 
Khurasan and Sijistan under the command of renowned 
Maliks, On one occasion, he sent a force to help Sultan 
Mahmtid against IJusain Kharmll. the Malik of Herat, who 
had conspired with and had gone over to the side of Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah ; and the Malik fled before 
the armies of Ghar and Ghaznin. On another -occasion, 
Yildiz led an expedition into Sijistan, and besieged the city 
of Slstan, also called Nlmraz, but retired after concluding a 
peace treaty with its ruler Malik Taj-u’d-dln IJarab. 1 On 
his way back to Qhaznln, Malik Nasir-u’d-dln IXusain, his 
Amir-i-Shik&r (Chief huntsman) proved hostile towards 
him, but was defeated in an engagement and driven away 
towards KhwSrazm. After some time Nasir-u’d-dln Husain 
returned to Ghaznin, but was put to death along with the 
Kbw5jah Mu’ayyid-u’l-Mulk Muhammad ‘Abd-u’Uah San- 
jarl, the vizier, in a conspiracy devised by the Maliks and 
Amirs of Ghaznin. 8 

All of a sudden, Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah 
marched from Ghaznin, and his troops seized the frontier 
route leading to Hindustan by way of Gardaiz and the 
Karahah-Darrah'(pass) 3 . Yildiz fled by way of Sang-i-Surkh 
and reached Lahore. His fight with Sultan Shams-u’d-dln 
Iltutmish and his catastrophe in the year 12X6 A.D. are 
described elsewhere in Chapter IV. 

Nasir-u'd-dln Qabachah ( 1206-1228 A.D.)* 

Nasir-u'd-din Qabachah was another Turkish slave of 
SulfSn Shihab-u’d-din of GhGr. Being endowed with ‘great 
intelligence, sagacity, efficiency, skill, foresight and ex- 
perience ,5 1 he had passed his life in the service of the Sultan 
in various capacities, and was thereby fully acquainted with 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 134. a Ibid., p. 135. * Ibid., p. 135. 

* Qabgchah (Turkish)—A small garment. QabSchah was de¬ 

feated in 1228 A.D., and the Tabaqdt says, he ruled for 22 years. Therefore, 
his career began in 1206. 

‘ Tabaqat-i-Nfyiri, p. 142 
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the intricacies of civil and military affairs. 1 * * By the elder 
daughter* of Qu^b-u’d-dln Aibak, he had a son named 
Shaikh ‘Ala-u’d-dln Bahr3m Shah, 8 a prince of excellent 
disposition and handsome appearance but addicted to 
pleasure and amusements. 

When Malik Nasir-u’d-din Aitum, the feudatory of Uch 
and Multan, was slain in an engagement at Andkhud. which 
took place between Sultan Shihgb-u’d-dln and the forces of 
Gur Khan of Khita and Sultan ‘UfljmSn, ruler of Samarqand 
in 1203 and 1204 A.D., the government of Uch 4 was assigned to 
Malik Nasir-u'd-din Qabachah. He was, however, placed 
in a position of subordination to Qut:b-u’d~dln Aibak by the 
Sul^Sn. Qabachah always remained on good terms with 
Qutib-u’d-din Aibak, and on several occasions, visited Delhi 
to pay his homage to him. After the death of Sultan 
Qufb-u’d-dln Aibak in 1210 a.D. Qabachah proceeded to 
Uch, captured the city of Multan, Siwistan 5 * * and Dlpal as 
far as the sea-coast, and occupied all the cities and forts of 
Sind. He, thus, brought the whole territory under his 
sway, assumed a canopy of State, 4 and extended his domi¬ 
nion eastwards as far as Tabarhindah, KuhrSm and Sursutl. 
SultSn Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz was anxious to annex a part of 
QabSchah’s territory, and marched several times against 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , The text runs thus :— 

'Ur 5 

Major Raverty wrongly translates it as “ and had acquired great influence," 
which is quite incorrect. 

* BadS’TJni in his Muntakhab-u'UTwdrtkh. p. 56 makes a nice blunder— 
"One daughter was given *in marriage to Yildiz and the other, to Qutb- 
u’^Udin Aibak." 

* The Taj-u'l-Ma'athir calls him ‘AlS-u’d-din Muhammad. 

4 The printed text does not, as Major Raverty says, contain ‘and 
Multan’ but Bada'Ctnl’s Muntakhab-u’t-Twarikh, p. 56, has' Uch and Multan’; 
it is, in fact, afterwards that Qabachah conquered Multan.— See Tabaqat- 
i-Ndsirl, p. 142. 

5 Ibid., p. 142 and Elliot’s translation, Vol. II, p. 302 have ‘Hindustan’. It 
is in fact SwistSn or Sindustin. 

4 The text of the Tabaqat-i-NasirJ, p. 142 has which 

Major Raverty translates as "assumed two canopies of State." It must be 

one instead of ‘two’. 
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him from Gljaznln ; but Qabachah was always successful and 
Yildiz had to retire discomfited from the Indus. Qabachah 
occupied Lahore several times, but was overthrown by the 
ISjwajah Mu’ayyid-u’l-MuIk Muhammad ‘Abd-u’llah Sanjarl, 
the vizier of Yildiz in 1215 A.D. and he retired towards 
Sind. 1 

The Court of Qabachah was adorned by the presence of 
a number of nobles and great men, who, as a result of the 
inroads and devastations of th^ Mongols, had fled from 
£bur5san, G^ilt and Ghaznfn ; all of whom were patronised 
and favoured by Sulfan Nasir-u’d-dln Qabachah.* Multan 
at the time was a great centre of Muslim learning and 
culture ; and a numher of distinguished *ulema and eminent 
scholars were, to be found there. 3 The position of the 
Sultan became all the more precarious by the defeat of 
SultSn Jalal-u’d-dln, son of ,Sult3n Kbwarazm Shah, at the 
hands of Chingiz Khan on the banks of the Indus in 1221 
A.D. 4 Sultan Jalal-u’d-dln entered Sind, and proceeded 
towards DlpSl and'MJkrSLn. After the capture of Nandanah 6 
in 1224 A.D., 4 the forces of Tuluy, 7 the Mongol Noyon or 
prince, invested the strong fortress of Multan for a period 
of forty days ; 3 during which contest, QabSchah showed 
much gallantry and benevolence, and conferred numerous 
benefits upon his subjects. It is related in the Siyar-u’I- 

1 The Taj-u'l-Ma'athir places this event in 1215 A.D., which way be 
probable. According to ■Mir'at-i-cJahdn-Numel several engagements were 
fought for the occupation of Lahore. 

* TabaqSt-UNSfirl, p, 143. 

* Siyar-u'l-Auliya (Urdu Translation, p. 67), 

4 TabaqUt-i-N&sirj, p. 143 .* 

4 The name of a district and a fortress in the Sind-Sagar Do*b of 
the Punjab. 

• According to Bada’iinl’s Muntakhab-n't-TwarlQi, p. 56—1214 A.D. 
which is quite improbable. 

T The printed text. p. 143 has 

Major Ravejty has TurtL It is in fact Tniuy. 

• The printed text of the Tabaq3t-i*Na3iri hz& forty days; but 

Major Raverty converts it into forty~m>o days. 
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Auliya that Shaikh Qufb-u’d-din Bakht-y5r, Shaikh Bah§- 
u’d-dln Dhakariy§ and Shaikh Jalal-u’d-d!n Tabriz! visited 
Multan at the time. Qabachah approached them, and 
sought their assistance in averting the danger. Shaikh 
Qutfcru’d-dm handed over an arrow to Qabachah to throw 
at the enemy and, curiously enough, the infidels disappeared 
the next morning. 1 Qabachah was a patron of letters, but 
he was disliked by the mystics. There is a story about 
Shaikh, Baha-u’d-dln Dhakariva and the QadI conspiring 
against him. Minhaj-Siraj, like many others, deserted him, 
because his power had suffered a good deal owing to 
MangubirnI and Jaghatay rebellion. 

At the beginning of the year 1226 A.D., the Maliks of 
Ghtlr made a common cause with Qabachah against the 
Mongols, and at the close of the same year, a body of the 
tribe of Khalj under Malik Khan,® formerly a part of the 
|Chw3razmian army, acquired supremacy over the districts of 
Mansurah in Siwistgn®. Qabachah proceeded to repel 
them, and in an engagement that followed between him and 
the Khalj forces, the Khalj Malik was slain and Qabachah 
returned triumphant to Uch and Multan. 4 

The details regarding the constant contention that went 
on between Qabachah and Sultan Shams-u’d-dfn Iltutmish 
and the ultimate defeat and end of the former are given in 
Chapter IV, 

Malik Baha-u*d-dln Tughrul ( 1195-1200Y 

Malik Baha-u*d-dln Tughrul 4 was an old slave of Sul$3n 

1 Siyat'-u'UAuliyJl (Urdu Translation), pp. 56, 57. 

* Probably the commander of the left-wing of Sultan Jalal-u’d-din’s 
army iti the battle on the Indus. 

* Tabaqat-i-Tiasirl, p. 143. 

* Ibid., p. 144. 

* BaySnah was conquered in 1195, and Gwalior came under possession 
in 1200 A.D. According to Tarlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dtn Mubarak Shah. 
pp. 23, 24. Bahfl-u’d-dxn started his career with the conquest of BaySnah 
and ended with the final subjection of Gwalior. 

“ Tughrul with short *u’ before the final T is the name of a bird of prey 
like falcon, eagle, etc. 
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Shihab-u’d-din of GbOr* who had given him a high degree 
of training and raised him to a position of distinction and 
honour. He was endowed with many praiseworthy qual¬ 
ities. A Malik of excellent disposition, impartial, generous 
and a 'patron of the poor and strangers,* 1 * Baha-u’d-dln 
Tughrul would have earned a name, had he lived longer. 

When Sul$5n Shihab-u’d-dln* and Qu^b-u’d-din Aibak 
captured the fortress of Thankar 3 * , in the territory of 
Bayanah 1 (an ancient town in Bharatpur State, and about 
25 miles south-west of BharatpQr City), as a .result of an 
engagement with its Rae, the place was made over to Baha- 
u’d-dln’s charge in 1195 A.D. From different parts of 
Hindustan and Khurasan, nobles and merchants flocked to 
Baha-u’d-dln Tughrul, who was kind enough to provide 
them with dwelling-houses and other necessities of life, so 
that they settled there. The territory of Bayanah, thus, 
became flourishing and prosperous through the noble efforts 
of Malik BahS-u’d-din Tughrul. 5 6 

After the conquest of Thankar, SultSn Shihab-u’d-dln 
marched towards Gwalior. The Gwalior fort, one of the 
most famous in India, stands on an isolated sandstone hill, 
about 300 feet above the old town and measuring If miles 
long, and 2,800 feet broad. The date of its foundation is 
uncertain. According to the inscription relating to the fort, 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl,p . 144. 

a The contemporary historian, Minhaj-SirSj, says in the reign of Shihfib- 
u’d-dln that Qutb-u’d-din Aibak subdued NahrwSlah, Thankar, Gwalior 

and BadS’un. The Tabaqdt-uAkbari . pp. 38. 39 Haft Iqllm and Bada’Om’s 
Muntafefiab-u't-Twdrikh, p. 57repeat the same. Mir'at-i-Jahdn Numa does 
not mention Thankar. But the author of the Toj^u'l’Ma'dthir on p. 368 
says, that both Shihab-u’d-din and Qutb-u’d-din captured Thankar, which 
is quite, correct. 

* Bada’llnl’s Tdribh, p. 57 has ‘Bhanker’, which is incorrect. 

* Ibid, has ‘BhasySnah’, which is a mistake for Bayanah. It was Samarjit,. 
son of Parwal, who was ultimately killed by Binae-u’d-din (a mistake for 
BabS-u’d-dln Tughrul), who was placed in charge of BaySnah—e Journal of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 1881, Part I, pp, 29-31. Dr. Ray is of opinion 
that it was Trailokya-Varman and not Samarjit—Vol. II, p. 722. 

6 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirh p. 145. 
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it is called Gopaglri, Gopadri and Gopa ChSla. As a result 
of the overthrow of the Gupta power in the sixth century, 
Gwalior passed into the hands of the Huna adventurers, 
Toramana and his son Mihirakula, the first masters of 
Gwalior. In the ninth century, it belonged to Raja Bhoja of 
Kanauj. The Kachwaha Rajputs held it from the middle of 
the tenth century till about 1128 A.D.* But Gwalior was too 
strong to be captured by assault, and the Sultan decided to 
invest it and starve out the garrison. The Raja, frightened at 
the Sultan’s intention, came out to offer his allegiance with 
many presents, so much so that he prevailed on him to raise 
the siege. 8 Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln retired from the fort of 
Gwalior and said to Malik Baha-u'd-dln, “ if this stronghold 
ever falls, it will be yours.” a 

The fortress of Thankar was not a suitable place of 
residence for Baha-u’d-din and his troops ; he, therefore, 
founded* in the territory of Bayanah, the city ‘and fort’ 4 of 
Sultan-Kut. Having established himself there, Baha-u’d-dln 
Tughrul used to make raids upon Gwalior, 8 but his attempts 
failed to achieve the desired object. So he constructed an¬ 
other fort at a distance of one league from Gwalior, 
established himself there with all his troops, and succeeded 
in reducing the garrison to straits within the period of one > 
year. The Parihars, the defenders of Gwalior, despatched 
emissaries to Qutb-u’d-din Aibak, and surrendered* the fort 
to him in 1200 A.D . 7 The acceptance of surrender by Qu^b- 
u’d-dln Aibak caused bitter enmity between him and Baha- 
u’d-dln Tughrul. Both sides prepared for war, but Baha- 
u’d-dln’s timely death 8 brought the struggle to an end 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XII, p. 440. 

1 Firishtah , p. 64. * TabaqUi-i-Ndsiri, p. 145. 

4 ‘ And fort ’ is. added by Firishtah, p. 64. 

* Tabaqat-i-N3sirt , p. 145. 

4 The contemporary historian, Mmhaj-Sirij, gives no date of surren¬ 
der, but, according to Major Raverty, it must have happened just before 
or immediately after the death of Sultan Shib3b-u’d-din. 

7 Tgrlkh-i'Fakhr-\t'd~din Mubarak Sh&h. p. 24. 

* Firishtah , p. 64, the Tazkarat-u'UMulxik says that Baha u’d-din died 
while the emissaries were being defeated. 
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without a blow being struck. 1 * 3 Both Qutb-u’d-dln and 
Baha-u’d-din were slaves of Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln, and 
independent of each other from the very beginning. About 
this time, the SultSn and his brother Ghivath-u’d-dln em- 
barked on a futile and aggressive war against the Khwaraz- 
mians and, consequently, the former had no leisure to look 
after the affairs of Hindustan. The fort of Sulfan-Kut, 
however, may be regarded as a monument to the memory of 
Baha-u’d-dln Tughrul. 

The old city of Gwalior is now a decaying town—' a 
desolate-looking collection of half empty, dilapidated, flat- 
roofed stone houses, deserted mosques and ruined tombs.’ 
The town is entirely Muslim in character. It has a fine 
main street and a collection of fine buildings. 

Muhammad Bakht-ydr Khalj* ( 1201-2205 A.D ,) 

The first Muslim invader, who conquered the Eastern 
Hindustan, was Muhammad Bakht-yar i£halji.* He was 
descended from the IQjalj® tribe of Gfiur and the territory 

1 Firightah, p. 64. MinhHj-Siraj on p. 145 says, “Consequently, there 
existed some vexation betwaen Baha-u'd-dln and Qutb-u’d-din ” and 
further states, 4 and he died.’ 

1 Bada'Qnl's Muntaljhab-u't- Twdrikh. p. 57 calls him Muhammad Bakht- 
y3r GhOri. He wis never a slave of Sultan Shih5b-u‘d-din. 

3 ' ^l^-*-** - jULsto 

Futuh-u's-Salatin, p. 94. 

The Khalj was a Turkish tribe, which ‘settled in the Garmsfr between 
Sfstan and Ghaznln—as is clear from the famous history of 
Twarikh. Introduction to the Zafar Ndmah and Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. European 
writers confound them with the Afghan tribe of Ghalri, In fact, they 
were a Turkish tribe, which migrated from Turkistan at a period which 
cannot be precisely ascertained, and settled in Western Afghanistan. 
What Diya Baranl means by his phrase—‘they came of a race different 
from that of the Turk’—most probably is that they did not belong to the 
Ubau tribe of Turkistan as was the case with the early Turkish rulers. 
The contemporary historian, Minhaj-SirSj, in connection with the con- 
quest o Lakhnauti writes as follows : “A number of Brahmans approach¬ 
ed the Rae, and informed him chat in the book of yore it is stated that 
the country will fall into the Rands of the Turks.” The conqueror of 
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of Garmslr, and was endowed with many laudable qualities. 
He was, in the words of Qadi Minhaj-Siraj, “ impetuous, 
enterprising, intrepid, brave, generous, sagacious and 
clever.” 1 He came to the Court of Ghaznin in the time of 
Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln, and presented himself before the 
Minister of the Diu>an-i- Ard (Military Department), who 
rejected him, for his personality was not striking or impos¬ 
ing, From Ghaznin* he proceeded towards Hindustan and 
reached the capital Delhi ; there, too, he was disqualified 
for the same reason. At length, he came to Bada’un, and 
its feudatory Sipah-salar Hazbar-u’d-dln Hasan-i-Adib 8 
fixed a certain stipend for his maintenance 4 . 

After the famous battle of Tarain (now Tarawari), 1191 
A.D. in which Rae Pithora 5 was defeated, ‘All Nagaurl, a 
military officer of Sultan Shihab-u’d-din and the feudatory 
of Nagaur (a 'historic town in Jodhpur State), employed 
Muhammad Mahmud, the paternal uncle of Muhammad 
Bakht-var, in his service and when he became the feuda¬ 
tory of Kanauj, he assigned him the fief of Kashtmandl,® 
On the death of his uncle, Muhammad Bakht-ySr Khaljl 
became feudatory in his place. 

After some time, Muhammad Bakht-yar approached 
Malik Hisam-u*d-dln Aghilbek. 7 the ruler of Oudh, who, 
having noticed his wonderful activities and gallant deeds, 
conferred upon him two fiefs between the Ganges and the 


Lakhnauti was Bakht-ySr, and, therefore, a Turk. Further, Fakhr-u’d-din 
Mubarak Shah in his Tarlkk, p. 37, while enumerating different Turkish 
clans mentions Khalj , which is a definite proof of their being Tuxk. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 146. 

* Bada’Qni’s Muntakhab-u't~Twctrlkh , p. 57 says that f his company did 
not please Sultan Qutb-u'd-din at Lahore \ which is quite possible. 

* This chief as well as others, who are mentioned afterwards, were 
quite independent of Qutb-u'd-din’s authority 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 147. 

« The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl p. 145, has ‘Kolah’. who was 
the son of Pithora of Ajmer. 

* Or Kashmancll but the printed text p, 146has'Kashtmandi, which was 
situated, then, in the territory of Kanauj. 

7 Aghilbck in Turkish, means ‘'Lord of the fold”. 
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Son. 1 Having established himself there, Muhammad Bakht- 
yar was constantly engaged in raiding the territory of Bihar 
and Munir. As a result of his military operations, all the 
requisites of power in the shape of horses, arms, men and 
money came into his hands, and the Khalji 2 warriors, who 
had been scattered throughout Hindustan, flocked to him. 
The fame of his enterprise, bravery and spoils became 
4 noised abroad and Qu^b-u’d-din Aibak sent him a robe 
of honour, and ‘ other insignia of nobility.’ 3 

Thus strengthened and honoured, Muhammad Bakfet-yar 
carried on his depredations into that territory for a period 
of one or two years (1201-1202 A.D.), until he suddenly 
fell upon the fortified city of Bihar with a force of two 
hundred horsemen in defensive armour. The province 
of Bihar is well known from very early times. The ancient 
kingdom of Magadha had its capital at Rajgir. It was in 
Magadha, where Buddha and Mahavira developed and 
propagated their religions. In the fourth century A.D., the 
Gupta Dynasty rose to power and established their capital 
at Patna. In the ninth century, the Buddhist Dynasty 
founded by Gopal held its sway over Bihar. The last of 
this line was defeated by Muhammad Bakht-var Khalil, 
who destroyed the capital at Odantapurl 4 . Bakht-yar’s 

1 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-N&sirl , p. 147, has 'Sihlat and SihlF 
—not traceable. Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p, 47, and Badi’tlni’s Muntakhab-u't - 
Twarikh, p. 57, have * Kanpala and Pati&ll \ Kampil is a village in Fur- 
rukhSbad District, U.P. The fiefs of Bhugwat and BhiwSlI, according to 
Major Raverty, were situated between the Ganges and the Karmahnssah 
to the eastward of Chunargarh, but this is not Oudh. The fiefs probably 
lay between the Ganges and the Son. 

a The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl has * IkhlSi ’—plural of 
Khalj \ 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , p. 147. 

4 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol, VII, pp. 208, 209. Cambridge History of India , 
Vol. III, p 42 has 1193, which is not probable. Most writers agree that 
Bihar was conquered in 1197. This date is also too early. Unfortunately 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl is silent on this point. However, another contemporary 
authority, Hasan Nizami, writes that Bakht-y2r approached Qutb-u'd-dln 
after the conquest of Kaiinjar, which occurred in 1202 a.d. (See Taj-u'l- 
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lieutenants, NizSm-u’d-din and Shams-u’d-din, 1 the two 
brothers of Farghanah displayed great heroism, captured the 
fortress* and acquired immense booty. Muhammad Bakht- 
yar put a large number of inhabitants, mostly Brahmans 
with their heads shaven? to the sword, and destroyed the 
library. It was soon discovered that the fortified city of 
Bihar was a great centre of Hindu learning, and in the 
language of the east ‘Bihar’ precisely meant a college. 

After this victory, Muhammad Bakht-var started for 
Delhi in the year 1202 A.D. with innumerable presents to 
pay his homage to Qu^b-u’d-dln Aibak:. He was received 
with great honour, and the distinction, accorded him, roused 
the enmity of his rivals. Bakht>y3r was a Kfaalj, a free man 
and probably uneducated. How could he be regarded a 
proper officer ? They always ridiculed him in the royal 
assembly, and, one day, represented to the Sultan, that 
Muhammad Bakht-ygr pretended that he could fight a mad 
elephant. Qutb-u’d-din was at first reluctant to put Bakht- 
ySSr’s life in danger, but his associates induced him to join 
in the intrigue. One day, when a public assembly was held in 
the white castle, Bakht-vSr’s enemies brought 4 an elephant 
before him. “An elephant strong enough to stand the 
onslaught of this brute,” they said, “ is not to be found in 


Ma'athir, p. 461 and Tarikh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln Mubarak Shah, p. 24). Con¬ 
sequently, the conquest of Bihar must have taken place sometime about 
1202 A.D. 

'* Mahindrapla is mentioned in the inscriptions as the last king, and is 
identified with Indradyumna of local tradition, who is said to have been 
conquered by Bakht-y3r Khaljl. (See Vaidya , Vol. Ill, p, 229). 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasirt , p. 147, has * Skamsam-u’d-din ’ which is rather 
improbable. 

3 Minhaj-Siraj on p. 147 says that he acquired all knowledge regarding 
the surrender of the fortified city of Bihar from ^ams-u’d-dln, the 
lieutenant of Muhammad Bakfet-yar in 1243 A.D., many years after the 
actual conquest of the place. 

* * With shaven chins and upper lips '—according to Firishtah . 

4 This anecdoce is differently related by the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 47. 
which sa^s ‘chat Qutb-u'd-dln had a white elephant, which Bakj^t-y3r was 
made to encounter’. Marshman in his History of India makes him fight 
with a lion. 
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Hindustan*” Qutb-u’d-dln turned to Bakht-var and inquired, 
if he wished to fight the elephant. BaJ^ht-yar was too cour¬ 
ageous and exceedingly modest; he, at once, jumped into the 
arena, and struck his mace 1 so forcibly on the elephant’s fore¬ 
head that it screamed and fled discomfited. The audience 
was thunder-struck; even his rivals raised their, voices in 
praise. Qutb-u’d-dln bestowed upon him a robe of honour 
and other valuable presents, 2 all of which he gave away to the 
servants of the court, and set out towards Bihar wearing his 
robe of honour. Next day, he received a firman assigning 
him Bih5f and Lakhnautl and along with it a red.pavilion, a 
banner and a drum. 3 Long -before the advent of the M'usai- 
mans, Lakhnautl, an old name of Gaur, had been the capital 
of the Pala Dynasty in the ninth and tenth centuries and 
of the Senas in the twelfth century. 

The fame of his intrepidity and valour spread throughout 
the territories of Lakhnautl 4 , Bihar and Bangah. 5 6 The district 
of KSrhprup originally formed part of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Kamarupa, which included the whole of the 
Brahmaputra valley. Bakht-var now strove hard to conquer 
Lakhnautl and Bengal, which were governed by Rae 
Lakhmaniah* or Lakshman Sen, the last of the dynasty, 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, p. 148 has J S which means ‘mace’ and not a battle- 
axe as in Elliot, Vol. II. p. 306. 

a Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , p. 148. 

* Firishtah and TabaqSt-i-Akbari , p. 47. But Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri does not 
mention this ; and, therefore, the above statement is rather incorrect 
Such an honour, in those days, meant all the insignia of royalty and Qutb- 
u’d-din could not bestow these honours in §hihab-u’d-din’s lifetime. 

4 The correct name is Lakhmanawu from Lakh man a, the son of 
Dasarath—Wati means home, country, therefore, LakhmanSwati is equal 

to the * country of Lakhmana.’ 

6 Ancient name for a tract in Bengal, now a province. 

6 - J^UV 

Futuh-u's-Salatin, p. 95. D. R, Banerji ( Epigraphia Indica , XIV. p. 159) 
says that an “ era was founded to commemorate the beginning of the reign 
of Lakshman-Sena.” 

A curious anecdote is related about the birth of the Rae by the 
TabaqSt~i~N3siri that, at the time of the birth of the Rae, astrologers 
prophesied that it would be exceedingly unfortunate if the child was born 
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whose seat of government was the city of Nadiah. The 
town of Nadiah or Nabadwip, meaning ‘new island’ has a 
very ancient history. A group of Brahmans and astrologers, 
represented to the Rae, “It is foretold in our ancient books 
that thi|s kingdom will fall into the hands of the Turks, and 
the time of its fulfilment has drawn near. The Turks have 
subdued Bihar, and, next year, they are bound to invade 
our country. It would be most expedient for the Rae to 
agree to our suggestion that we should all emigrate from 
this land to escape the Turkish trouble.” 1 “Tell me,” asked 
the Rae, “ what are the distinguishing features of the 
conqueror.” They replied, “ Certainly, the indication is that 
when he stands erect with his arms hanging down, the tips 
of his fingers reach the calves of his legs,”* The Rae sent 
his confidential servants to make investigations, and they 
discovered that Muhammad Bakht-var did possess those 
particular characteristics. This caused great apprehension, 
and most of the Brahmans and other inhabitants hurried 
towards the province of Sankanat, 8 the cities and towns of 
Bangah and Kamrup ; but the Rae refused to emigrate with 
the running population. 

Next year in 1203 A.D., 4 Muhammad Bakht-var started 
from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of 
Nadiah with no more than eighteen horsemen ; while his 
regular troops followed after him. Muhammad Bakht-ySr 
did not molest any one, but pressed on in such a manner 
that the people thought they were dealers in horses, until 


at that hour ; but, if born two hours later, it would reign for 80 years. 
The mother, therefore, commanded that she should be suspended with her 
head downwards until after two hours, she gave birth to the child, but 
herself instantly died. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-N&siru p. 150 * Ibid., p. 150. 

3 With the exception of two, says Major Raverty, the best and oldest 
copies have Sankanat. Zubdat-u't-TwarJkh also has Sankanat. Tazkarat- 
u'UMulk and Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 48 have Jagnath (probably Jagannsth), 
Firishtah has Jagnath and KamrUd. 

4 It cannot be 1202 as Cambridge History of India, Vol.IIl. p. 46, has, for 
Bakht-yar had gone to see Qutb-u’d-dln in the year 1202 A.D. ( See Tdj-u’l- 
Ma'athir , p. 461). The ‘next year’ of Tabaq&t-i-Ndsirl would mean 1203 A.D. 
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he reached the entrance of the palace, drew his sword, and 
commenced his onslaught. The Rae was at table, 1 * and 
before he could krtow the cause of the tumult at the gateway, 
Muhammad Bakht-ySr dashed forward into the palace and 
put several persons to the sword. The Rae, taken by 
surprise, fled bare-footed by a postern door 1 towards 
Sankanat and Bangah, where he died of a broken heart soon 
after. The city of Nadiah with its treasures, elephants and 
a vast amount of booty fell into the hands of the victors. 3 
Muhammad Bakhlt-var razed the city of Nadiah to the 
ground, and made LakhnautI the seat of government. He 
subjugated the whole territory, and “ instituted, in every 
part, the reading of the ‘Khufcbah’ and the coining of 
money”. 4 A number of mosques, colleges and monasteries 
were founded, and a large portion of the booty was sent to 
Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak. 

After some years in about 1205 A.D.,® Muhammad Bakht- 
yar entertained the idea of seizing the territories of 
Turkistan and Tibbet,* and for that purpose organised an 
army of 10,000 horse. At the same time, he provisionally 

1 Perhaps morning meal or breakfast. 

* ‘The Rae,’ it is said, ‘escaped in a boat to BikrampUr about 8 miles 
south-east from Dhakah’—Account of Dila‘ DinSput, Calcutta, 1832, as 
quoted by Major Raverty. 

* TabaqZt-i-Nasirh v. 151. According to MunshI Shiv3m PrasSd’s 
Account of Gaur , Bakht-y3r took Nadiah in 1096 A.D., which is impossible. 

4 Probably in'the name of Sultan ^jihab-u’d-din, for Qutb-u’d-din was 
yet a slave. Bada’ilm’s Muntakfeab-u’t-Twarlkh, p. 58 and Firishtah say 
that Bakht-yar caused his own name to be read in the Khutbah and to be 
inscribed on the coin. This is rather improbable, as the contemporary 
authority, tht.Tabaqat-i-Nasiri does not mention a word about it. 

* Having assumed that Lakhnaut! was conquered in 1203 A.D., ‘ some 
years after ’ of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl would mean 1205, the year of Bakht- 
ySr’s death. 

* J ^ 13 jjl 3 f 

Futufy-u's-Sal&tln* p. 96. 

The Arab Geographers were never definite in their description of 
India. They divided India into Hind and Sind, The land beyond the 
Indus was little explored by the Arabs in the eighth century, and the posi¬ 
tion of China was vague. In all probability, Bakht-ySr invaded Northern 
Bengal or Assam, but he actually imagined he was invading Turkistan, 
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appointed Muhammad Shiran and Ahmad Shir5n governors 
of LakhnautI and Jajnagar. A certain 'All, the Mech, 1 who 
had embraced Islam at the hands of Muhammad Bakht-yar, 
agreed to act as a guide, and conducted the latter to a city 
named Burdhan Kut 8 founded by the Persian Shah Gushta- 
ship,® A vast river Beg-matl, 4 which falls into the Gandak 
river flowed by the side of the city, and it took ten days to 
cross it. They, however, reached a bridge of hewn-stone 
supported by twenty arches, and after crossing it, 
Muhammad Bakht-yar installed a Turkish slave and a Khalji 
Amir to guard the bridge until his return. The Rae of 
Kamrup (or Assam) sent a message to Muhammad Bakht- 
yar, representing, “It is not advisable to invade the territory 
of Tibbet without ample preparations. It is better to 
postpone the idea until some time later, when I myself will 
precede you with my troops.” 5 Muhammad Bakht-yar did 
not like the suggestion, but continued his march into the 
territory of Tibbet. 6 

For fifteen days, they travelled among high mountain 
peaks ; on the sixteenth day, they descended to a level plain, 
and found themselves in a happy and prosperous land. The 

1 ‘Between the territories of Tibbet and LakhnautI, there dwelt the 
three races of people—Koch, Mej or Mech and TihSril (Kachan) all 
having countenances like the Turks —See Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 152. 

* The Tazkarat-u'UMuluk has Burdhan twice. Tabaqat-i-Akbarl has 
only Burdhan. BadS’Qm’s Muntakhab-u't-Twdrikh, p. 58 has ‘Brahman'. 
Probably it is BirhampUr or DharampUr in Nipal. 

* The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , p. 152 has ‘Garsaship Shah. 
Bada’um, p. 58 calls him ‘ Garshasb.’ 

4 The printed text of the Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 152 has 'Brahmanputra' or 
‘Brahmkadr, and which, probably Bakht-y&r did not reach. Beg-matl is a 
river, which rises in Nipal and falls into the Gandak river, but it does 
not seem to be such a vast river as to cross it in ten days. It is. in all 
probability, Brahamputra. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 153. Gauda-Bengal and KamarUpa-Assam. 
Early History of the Dekkan, p. 215 (Bhandarkar). 

* QadI MinhSj-SirSj in his Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 153 says that he received 
the above information regarding the invasion of Tibbet from Mu*tamad- 
u’d-Daulah, a trusted vassal of Muhammad Bakht-yar at a place, in the 
territory of LakhnautI, between Diwkut and Bangaun in 1244 A.D. Bangaun 
has been turned into Bekanwan by Major Raverty. 
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Muslim army reached a strong fort and began ravaging the 
countryside. 1 But the people of the fort rushed forth in a 
body, fought a fierce encounter from morning till sunset, 
and wounded and disabled most of the invaders. The 
whole of their defensive arms were made of pieces of spear 
bamboo ; their cuirasses and body armour, their shields and 
helmets were all* slips of it, crudely fastened and stitched 
with raw silk, 2 They were all archers and carried long 
bows. However at night, a number of prisoners were 
brought forward and, on investigation^it was found out that 
at a distance of five leagues from that place, there was a city 
called Karam Batan, 3 where dwelt about fifty thousand 
valiant Turkish archers, 4 who had been ‘pummoned and were 
bound to arrive the next morning. 

The Muslim array had been worn out by the fatigues of 
the journey, and had been defeated in the day’s battle ; to 
meet a force like that of Karam Batan was beyond its power. 
Muhammad Bakht-var studied the situation carefully and 
consulted his Amirs. They all decided to break the camp 
and to retreat, in order that they might make ample pre¬ 
parations to invade the country next year. The people of 
Tibbet had moved off and set fire to the fields on the 
line of their march, so that not a ‘blade of grass nor 
a stick of firewood 1 could be ( found. 5 Provisions were 

1 Zubdat»u't-Twarlkh and Firishtah assert that the Musalmans surround¬ 
ed and attacked the fort. Minhaj-Sir5j in his Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, p. 153 
simply says that ‘they reached a place, where there was a fort’. 

3 Bada’Om’s Muntakfiab-u *t- Ttuarlkh. p. 59 holds that the people of the 
place were the descendants of Gushtasb, who had founded that fortress, 
But he gives no authority for the statement. 

1 Karam Batan was a city of great size ; its walls were of hewn stones, 
and its inhabitants were Brahmans and Nunls or Buddhist monks. The 
people held the pagan-faith, 'and were governed by their Lord. At day¬ 
break, about one thousand five hundred horses were sold, and all the 
horses that were brought to Lakhnauti came from there —See Tabaq&t-i- 
Nasiri , p. 154. 

4 firishtah turns them into so many ‘horsemen’ instead of archers— 

Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 154 has yZS JS 

5 The Zubdat-u't-TwdrJkh states that ‘they obstructed and destroyed 
the roads as well’, which is quite probable. 
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scare ; soldiers killed their horses and ate them, and it was 
after suffering many hardships that they at last reached 
the country of Kamrdp. 

Unfortunately the two Amirs, who had been deputed 
to guard the bridge, had quarrelled and departed, 1 and 
they found to their astonishment that the arches of the 
bridge had beejn destroyed by the Hindus of the Kamrttp 
territory. Muhammad Bakht-yar found no way of crossing 
the river, and boats were not procurable. They all agreed 
to halt and to construct boats and floats. In a state of 
‘excitement and bewilderment’ they sought shelter in a 
strong and lofty temple nearby* and devised means to 
obtain wood and rope for the construction of boats and 
rafts. When the Rae of Kamtap received the intelli¬ 
gence of Bakht-yar’s reverses and helplessness, he was em¬ 
boldened into issuing a general command to his subjects, who 
gathered together in large numbers and surrounded the 
temple. 3 They planted, wove and stitched the spiked 
bamboo and its slips in such a way that it looked like a 
wall all around. 

The Muslim army finding itself in a state of insecurity, 
represented to Muhammad Bakht-yar, “ If we remain here 
in this condition, we are sure to fall into the hands of the 
Hindus, It behoves us to devise means to effect our 
escape. 4 All of them decidedly rushed forth, unitedly at¬ 
tacked one point in the wall and succeeded in making a 
way for them and descended the open plain. The Hindus 
pursued them, but the Muslim army reached the riverside 

1 The, Zuhdat-u't-Tw&rfkh states that ‘the two Amirs, on account of 
spite and mutual jealousy, abandoned guarding the bridge, and each 
went his own way’. Bada’Qm’s Muntakkab-u't'Twarikh , p. 59, says that 
‘they first fought and afterwards abandoned the bridge. 

* ‘In which were deposited numerous idols of gold and silver and 
one great idol weighed about two or three thousand mithqal — See 
Tabaqdt-i-NSsirt p, 155. 

8 Firisktah says not a word about this project of planting the spiked 
bamboos around the temple, but simply asserts that they were ordered 
to ‘make a united attack and close up the gates of the temple. 1 

* Tabaqdt~i-Nasiri , p. 155. 
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and encamped there. Everyone, to the best of his ability 
and effort, sought means to cross the river. Suddenly a 
soldier urged his horse into the river, and up to the dis¬ 
tance of an arrow-flight, found the river fordable. 1 The 
Muslim army, out of the fear of the enemy’s onslaught, 
jumped into the river, but on reaching the deep water of 
the mid-stream, they all perished with the exception of 
Muhammad Bakht-var and about a hundred other soldiers * 
Through the assistance rendered by ‘All, the Mech and 
his kinsmen, Muhammad Bakht-var reached Diwkut safely. 
It was the greatest disaster that had yet bfefallen the 
Muslim army in India. 

On reaching his own territory, he fell ill on account of 
excessive grief and disappointment that oppressed his mind.* 
He did not ride forth again, -for when he rode, men, wo¬ 
men and children dishonoured him and reproached him 
bitterly; and this added to his illness. “ Some calamity 
must have befallen Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln”, he used to 
say constantly during that adversity, “ that my fortune 
has turned." In fact, about the same time, Sultan Shihab- 
u'd-din had been assassinated. These sights further de¬ 
pressed his drooping spirits, and he breathed his last in 
August 1205 A.D. Some have related on this wise, that 
‘All Marian Khaljl, the feudatory of Narankfli* on hearing 


1 Firisktah says that he ‘swam to the other side, and the Musalmans 
thought the* river was fordable.’ Minhaj-Siraj in his Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , 
p. 156 says chat ‘a cry arose in the force that they had found a ford 
and all of them plunged into the river’, which alone can be taken as 
true. 

*Bada'Uni’s Muntabhab-u't-TwSribh, p. 59 states that “those who re¬ 
mained on the river bank, were killed by the Hindus, and out of the 
whole army about 300 or 400 reached Diwkut.” Bada’uni gives no 
authority, whatsoever, for his statement, but seems tP copy from the 
TabaqUt-i-Akbari. which he usually does. 

’The Zubdat-u uTwdrihh agrees with Qadi Minhaj-Siraj in these de¬ 
tails. The Raiufat-u's-SafU, Vol, IV, p. 889 says “ his mind gave way under 
his misfortunes ; and the sense of the disaster, he had suffered, resulted 
in hopeless melancholy. 

*Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 156 has only ‘Konl.’ The other manuscripts, 
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BaJdjt-yar’s discomfiture, hastened to Diwkut (Debkot is 
the modern district of DinajpQr). In some way or other, 
he managed to approach Muhammad Bakht-var^jwhom no 
one had seen for three days, lifted up the sheet from his 
face and assassinated him with his ‘heart>cutting dag¬ 
ger.*’* 

The Khalji Maliks of Lakhnauti ( 1205—1227 A.D.) 

During his absence on the expedition into the moun¬ 
tains of Kamrtip and Tibbet, Muhammad Bakht-var had 
despatched Muhammad Shiran* and his brother Ahmad 
Shiran with a small contingent towards Lakhnauti 4 and 
Jajnagar, in the year 1205 A.D. When the news of the 
catastrophe of Muhammad Bakht-var reached Muhammad 
Shiran, he instantly returned to Diwkut, performed the 
mourning ceremonies, and proceeded towards Narankui, 
the fief of ‘All MardSn. Muhammad Shiran seized ‘All 
Mardan, and retaliated his cruel deed by taking him 
prisoner and making him over to the charge of the kotwal 
named Baba Kotwal Isfahan!, He then returned to Diwkut, 

according to Major Raverty, have 

^ y? 

Bada’linfs Muntabhab-u't-Twdr ikA , p. 59 has “ Nfirnol”, which is im¬ 
possible. for it is in Patiala State. The place is uncertain and un- 
traceable. 

x He may be regarded as a Quart independent sovereign. The con¬ 
quest of Lakhnauti is rightly accounted among the victories of Sultan 
Skihab-u’d-dm, as Qutb-u*d-dln was still a slave, and had not 
attained sovereign powers. 

a Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri , p. 156. 

* In fact Muhammad-i-Shiran was the son of Muhammad Shiran. 
He was a man of excellent disposition and great intrepidity. At the 
time of the sack of the city of Nadiah by Muhammad Bakht-ygr. he 
remained absent for three days from the army ; but returned after seiz¬ 
ing some eighteen elephants along with their drivers to the presence 
of the Sultan— See Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri , p. 157. The Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl, p. 51 
styles him Sherwgn. 

4 The printed text of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri. p. 157 and the Paris copy 
of the text, according to Major'Raverty. have Lakhnauti and Jajnagar. 
In his translation, he has turned Lakhnauti into Lakhnor—a fief lying 
in the direction of Jajnagar. 
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and held an assembly of all the Amirs, who paid their 
homage to him as the head of Khalil Amirs. 

‘All Martian 1 entered into a compact with the hotwal 
and devised means to effect his escape, and went off to 
the court of Delhi. Sultan Shihab-u’d-din had died. The 
Khaljis were not his slaves or heirs to his empire, and con¬ 
sequently, his successor, Sultan Qutb-u'd-din was not en¬ 
titled to Bihar, However, ‘Ali Mardan requested Aibak 
to despatch Qaimaz, the Ruml, the governor of Oudh, 
towards the territory of Lakhnautl with his commands to 
locate the Khaljl Amirs at some suitable fiefs. 2 His peti¬ 
tion was granted, and Qaimaz was ordered to proceed to 
Lakhnautl. Malik Hisam-u’d-dln *iwad Khalil, formerly 
the feudatory of Kankarl 3 in the time of Muhammad 
Bakht-yar, welcomed Qaimaz with great honour, and receiv¬ 
ed Diwkut as his fief. Thereupon; Muhammad Shiran 
and other Khalil Amirs assembled together and determined 
to march upon Diwkut. Qaimaz, who was on his way to 
Oudh, returned again, and broke the confederacy of Khalil 
Amirs by inflicting a crushing defeat upon them. Sub¬ 
sequently, disagreement arose between the Khaljl Amirs 
themselves, and in an engagement 4 that ensued Muhammad 


1 The JahSn Ara does not mention ‘All Mardan at all, calls 
Muhammad Shiran cruel and blood-thirsty and, thus, confounds him with 
'All Mard§n. 

a Zubdat-u't-Twarjkh clears up the meaning by saying that Qaimaz 
was ordered to proceed to Lakhnautl in order that he might locate 
the Khaljl Amirs to suitable districts as their fiefs- Further on. the 
work wrongly asserts that in the battle, which took place between 
QaimSz and the Khaljl Amirs, Muhammad Shiran was killed. 

8 Out of the four best copies of Tabaq5t-i-N<isii} t according to Maior 
Raverty, two have Gangorl or Kankorl; the other two have Gasgui. 
and Kaskurl- The printed text p. 158 has Kanktorl. The Ta&aqat-t- 
Akbaru p- 52 has ‘Kalw2i, which is uncertain. There is a place Kakurl 
in Oudh, which is not meant here, 

4 The Raudlat-u's-Safa , Vol. IV, p. 889 says that ‘Muhammad ShirSn 
was involved in hostilities with a Hindu mlfcr and was killed in a conflict, 
which took place between him and the Raja. It is not a trustworthy 
account. 
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Shiran was slain in the vicinity of Maksidah and Santas. 1 

In the meantime, ‘All Mardan had accompanied Sultan 
Qutb-u'd-dln Aibak towards Ghaznin in the year 1206 A.D., 
but had fallen captive* into the hands of Sultan Taj-u’d- 
dln Yildiz. It is said that one day, on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, 3 he asked permission from Amir Salar Zafar Khalji 
to shoot Yildiz with an arrow and to make him sovereign 
instead, Salar Zafar got rid of ‘All Mardan by present¬ 
ing him with two horses and despatching him towards 
Hindustan. Sultan Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak received him cor¬ 
dially, conferred upon him a robe of honour and assigned 
him the territory of Lakhnautl. ‘All Mardan proceeded 
towards Diwkut and crossed the river Kosl. 4 Malik Hisam- 
u’d-din ‘Iwad Khalji made his submission. In a short 
time, he brought the whole territory of Lakhnautl under 
his subjection. 

When Sultan Qufub-u’d-dln Aibak died in 1210 A.D. 
‘All Mardan (1211-1213 A.D.) assumed a canopy of state, 
and caused his name to be read in the Khutbah and was 
styled Sultan *AIa-u’d-dfn. B He was energetic, intrepid 
and brave, but was, at the same time, frard-hearted, cruel 
and blood-thirsty. 6 His own associates and favourites were 
reduced to extreme poverty through his oppression, tyranny 
and lawlessness. 

1 According to Major Raverty the four best copies of the J'abaqat~i- 
Nasirl have Maksidah and Santus with slight variations. The Tabaqat - 
i-Akbarl, p. 52 has ‘Tus’ only. 

a According to Tabaqdt~i-Akbarl , p. 52 and ZvbdaUu*t-Tw&rikh ‘he 
was taken prisoner by Turks or Turkomans, and was carried off to 
KS shgh ar. However, he managed to reach Hindustan, proceeded to 
Delhi and presented himself before the court of Sult5n Qutb-u’d-din. 

3 This account creates doubt as to whether he was at all taken 
prisoner. It is true that he unexpectedly fell into the hands of Yildiz. 

4 The printed text of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl has ‘Kos’ but Major 
Raverty turns it into *Kons\ It is probably Kosl, river of Nipal and 
North Bengal. 

5 According to the TabaqSt-i-Akbari , p. 53 and BadS’tJni’s Muntafehab- 
u't~Twdrlkh. p. 60, he also coined in his own name—a statement, which 
is not supported by the contemporary authority. 

* Tabaqat-i-NSsiri see pp. 158 and 160. 
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He despatched armies in different directions and, in 
order to suppress the aristocratic lawlessness, put a large 
number of Khaljl AmJrs to the sword. The Raes of adja¬ 
cent territories, being terrified, regularly paid the tribute, 
and offered innumerable presents. He became ‘haughty, 
foolishly vain and self-conceitedhe used to talk rubbish 
and nonsense, and was, in fact, on the verge of madness. 
He began granting investitures of the different parts of 
Hindustan, Gbaznln, Khurasan and ‘Iraq. A curious anec¬ 
dote is related by Qadi Minhgj-Siraj 1 in this context. A 
certain indigent merchant approached ‘All Mardan, and 
solicited favour from him. ‘All Mardan asked him his 
native place and, on understanding that he was a resident 
of Isfahan,* granted him an investiture of the same place. 
No one among the courtiers had the courage to say that 
Isfahan was not under his jurisdiction. And if ever a 
bold courtier brought to his notice that such and such 
place was not included in his dominion, he would foolishly 
reply, “ I will reduce it.” However, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of his associates and courtiers, the helpless merchant 
was granted a large sum of money for his travelling ex¬ 
penses as governor-designate of Isfahan. 

His haughtiness, oppression N and cruelty went on increas¬ 
ing, until at last, a party of the Kbaljl Amirs conspired 
against him, slew ‘Ali Mardan and elevated Malik HisSm- 
u’d-dln ‘Iwad to the throne. ‘All Mardan reigned for 
about two years*. 

Malik Hisam-u’d-dm ‘Iwad Hjaljl (1214-1226 A.D.) 4 

1 TabaqSt-i-NHsiri, pp. 159, 160. 

a SafahSn=Iafahan, and the latter word is used 

* Tabaq&t-i-A kbari, p. 53 says ‘two years’; while Bada’Qni p. 60 has 
'three or two years*. Tabaq&t-i-Nasirl pp. 159 and 160 says he ascended 
the throne after the death of Aibak and ruled for two years *or more 
or less than that*. In all probability, he reigned for two years and 
some months after the death of Sultan Qutb-u’d-dxn. Therefore, ‘All 
Mardan might have ruled from 1211 to 1213 A.D. 

< * Tabaqat-i-Ndsirt p. 164 says that His3m-u’d-din ruled for twelve 
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belonged to the IQjaljl tribe of Gbdr and the territory 
of Garmsir. He was endowed with many praiseworthy 
qualities ; he was a man of excellent disposition and ex¬ 
emplary piety, exceedingly handsome, munificent, just and 
merciful, 1 Under his benevolent rule, the army and the 
subjects enjoyed such happiness and prosperity as they 
had never experienced before. He founded many mosques 
" and conferred stipends upon the theologians, priests and 
* descendants of the Prophet,* 

It is related about his early life that once he was con¬ 
ducting a laden ass on the border of the mountain-tract of 
GhQr towards the eminence, called Pushtah Afruz 1 (the 
Burning Mount), within the limits of the territory of 
Zabulistan. 8 On the way, he met two darvishes . who 
asked him for bread and drink. Hisam-u*d-dln granted 
their request and served them cheerfully. The darvishes 
in return, blessed him with their prayers and advised him 
to proceed towards Hindustan. Accordingly, he came to 
Hindustan, and joined Bakht~y§r*s service until he rose to 
a position of power and sovereignty as described previously. 
He made the city of Lakhnauti 4 the seat of government, 
caused his name to be read in the Khutbah and to be in¬ 
scribed on the coin under the title of Sul$3n Ghivath-u'd- 

years, and on p. 163 states that Lakhnauti was finally conquered by 
NSsir-u’d-dln in 624 H (end of 1226 or the beginning of 1227 A.D.) 
1226—12=1214. Therefore, he ascended the throne of Lakhnuatl in 
about 1214 after the death of *A1I MardSn, which occurred at the end of 
1213 A.D. 

1 Tabaqdt- i-Nasirl,. p. 161. 

1 One of the oldest and best copies (according to Major Raverty) 
and the Zubdat-u't-Twdribh have ‘ Pusht ’ for * Pushtah.’ Pusht is in 
the territory of Kuhistan. Tabaqat-i-Akbarl , p. 53 has ‘Pushtah 
FlrtJz.’ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri says that Pushtah AfrUz w .s situated within the 
limits of the territory of Zabulistan. 

* TabaqSt-i-Ndsin^ j>. 160 ; but Major Raverty turns it into vVfflishtan. 
‘According to A'in-i~Akbarl , Lakhnau.I styled as Gaur is named 
Jannatabad. According to the Haft lqtim, Gaur was the capital of 
Bengalah, and Jannatabad .vas the name of a district in which Gaur was 
situated. The Kh ulasat-u't-Tukirlkh states that Lakhnauti or Gaur was 
a very ancient city and the first capital of the country. The Tclrikh-i- 
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din and founded the fortress of Hasankut:. 1 The territories 
of Tirhut, KamrOp, Bangah 2 and Jajnagar became his 
tributaries. 

The territory of Lakhnauti extended to both the sides 
of the river Ganges. On the western side called * Rarh \ s 
was situated the city of Lakhnur ; 4 and on the eastern side 
known as Barbandah 5 lay the city of Diwkut. Sultan 
Ghiyath-u’d-dln constructed an embankment extending 
from the vicinity of Lakhnauti on the one side to the 
city of Diwkut on the other, a distance of ten days' 
journey. When Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish marched 
upon the territory, of Lakhnauti to suppress the sedition 
of Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Balka Khalji, in the year 
1230 A.D., he was pleased to behold the monuments of 
Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-din. 

The rest of the events of his reign are described in the 
account of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish in Chapter IV. 


Firuz Shahl says Lakhnauti acquired the by-name of BalghakpTJr—a 
place of great sedition. 

1 Copies of the Tabaq&t-i-NSsirt differ 

It is p erhap.. ‘Hasankut’ in conformity with the name of its founder. 

* Bada’unfs Munta£fiab-u't-Tu>arik}l, p, 60 has ‘BangSlah’. 

* Copies of th ■» Tabaqdt-i-Nastrl differ 

It is in fact R3rh, ancient name of a portion of Bengal, west of the 
Bhagirathi river, corresponding to the modern districts of Burdwan, 
Bunkura, west Murshidabad and Hooghly. 

4 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 162 as followed in Elliot 
is Lakhnauti which is totally impossible, since, it lay east, not west of 
the Ganges. It is ‘Lakhnur.’ 

5 The pinted text of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirh p. 162 has OoLj.aaJoIt is 
in fact Barbandah. Major Raverty calls it ‘Barandal’. J 
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Character 

The first Muslim sovereign, who ascended the throne 
of Delhi and laid the foundation of Muslim rule in India, 
was SultSn Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak 1 , a slave of Sultan Shihab- 
u’d-dln of Ghur. He was adorned with many laudable 
qualities of heart and soul; and surpassed his contem- 
poraries both in the East and West in his liberality, bene¬ 
ficence and gallantry. 2 “ His valour, bravery and enterprise 
are such ”, says the author of the Tarikh-i-Fakhr-ii’d-din 
Mubarak Shah t that if Rustam were alive, he would have 
taken pride in. having been his f-fajib (Chamberlain).” 8 
He was well-acquainted with the principles of civil ad¬ 
ministration, and an expert in military affairs. 4 A monarch 
of lofty courage and pure faith, Qutb-u'd-dln was worthy of 

1 It is not Ibak as Major Raverty states, but Aibak. ‘Ai” in f' 
Turkish language means ‘moon’ and *’bak’’ means ‘Lord’ : ‘Aibak’, there¬ 
fore, means “moon-Lord.” On the gateway of the Qutb Mosque is 
c ’.early given— list of Mohammadan and H t Ju Monuments 

—Vol. Ill, p. 9. But QadI Minh§j-Sir2j clearly ■ .serfs that his little 
finger was broken, and, therefore, he was styled as ‘Aibak-i-Shal.’ “Shal” 
meant ‘maimed in the hand’ — Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri p. 138. The statement is 
supported by Firis}itah y p. 60 Lubb-u’t-Tu-ailkh. p. 8; Tabaqdt-i-Akbdrl , 
r>. 4l; Khuldsat-u'l-Tuwlhh . r 188. These later authorities, however, give 
the impression that Qutb-u'd-din was called ‘Aibak-i-Shal’. because his 
little fing' l was broken. The fact is that (disjoined or maimed) is 

the epithet, and Aibak the name. Therefore, means ‘Aibak’ 

of the maimed hand. 

3 Tabaqdt-Ndsirt , p. 137. 

Tartkh-i-Mubdrak Shdhl, p. 13. 

jjkjLUXsro \j J 

3 7 .itikh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubdrak Sh&h. p. 49. 4 Firishtah , p, 60. 
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the kingdom and suitable to the throne of sovereignty. 1 
Being a zealous Musalraan, he bitterly hated idols and 
idolators; replaced the former by building mosques and 
schools and destroyed the latter* during his conquests; but 
the state was never used as a machine for proselytisation. 
He was, however, a justice-loving monarch, and held the 
Ulema and the learned in the highest esteem. The news 
of his personal accomplishments, strength and bounty was 
spread far and wide, so that his bitterest adversaries were 
reduced to submission 3 Tari&h-i-Fa£hr‘'Ud~din Mubarak 
ShQh expresses the same idea by saying that “ Qutb-u’d-din 
with his liberality, generosity and open-handedness convert¬ 
ed a hundred thousand free men into slaves.”* His terror 
of slaughter, fame of intrepidity and the hope of benefi¬ 
cence brought his deadliest enemies 5 to his side. “The 
turbulent and rebellious land of Hindustan”, poetically des¬ 
cribes the contemporary chronicle, “ was reddened with the 
blood of the enemy’s hearts.”* His bounty and slaughter, 
however, went hand in hand as the Imam Baha-u’d-dln 
Ushi 7 observes : 

“ The Sultan’s bounty scattering gifts of lacs , 

Has of the mines their precious treasure cleared ; 

The earth bleeds, envious of his generous hands ; 

So in her heart the ruby has appeared.” 


1 MSS. Tetj-u'UMa'atkjbr, p. 116. 

'Ibid., pp. 5 and 119. 

•Ibid., p. 118. 

4 Tarikh-i-Fak}ir-u'd-dln Mubarak Shah , p. 21. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl p.138. The following line? of the Tdnk^ UVa^ir-u'd- 
cftn Mubdrak Shdh convey the same idea : ' 

-*/*** C-ily CUyy ^ 

8 MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'atku-, p. 4. 

7 One of the most distinguished poets of Qu b-u'd-din’s assembly, who 
composed the following verses : 
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“ During his reign of peace and tranquillity ”, says the 
author of the Taj-u'l-Ma'at}iir , “ treasury required no guard; 
the flock needed no shepherd—so much so that the wolf 
and sheep drank water side by side out of the same pond. 
The very mention of thieves and theft was out of 
question.” 1 ” He established justice and equity with such 
strict foundations,” says the author of the Tariltfi-i-FaliJtr- 
u'd-din Mubarak Shah , “ that in spite of the large number of 
troops gathered round his banner—consisting of Turks, 
Ghurls, Khurasanians. Khalils and Hindustanis, no one dared 
to take by force a blade of grass, or a morsel of bread, a 
goat from the fold or a bird from the sown or to lodge 
with a peasant.”* In short, he possessed all the excellent 
qualities and virtues, requisite for a king of those days, 
but lacked in outward comliness. His little finger was 
broken and, therefore, he was styled as * Aibak-i-Shal ** 
which meant ‘ Aibak of the maimed hand/ 

Early Life 

In his childhood, he had been brought from Turkistan 
to Nishapur, and was sold to Qadl Fakhr-u'd-dln * Abd- 
u’l ‘Aziz 'Kofi, a descendant of the great Imam Aba 
Hanlfah and the governor of the province of NishSpGr 4 
and its dependencies. Fortune favoured him, and along 
with the Qsdl’s sons, he learnt to read the Qur'an, ac¬ 
quired the art of horsemanship, riding and archery, so that 
'he became adorned with all the accomplishments of the 
age/ 8 In a shprt time, he became famous for his manly 


1 MSS. Taj-u'l- Ma'athir, pp. 338,339. 

* TUrtkh-i-Fdkhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, p. 33. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 138. 

^ ItXj j 1 -(JXaaJ IkX> 

4 Lubb-u't-Twariyh. p. 7 incorrectly says ‘Peshawar.* See TZn%h-i~Fakhr- 
u'd-dtn Mubarak Shah, p. 2. 

* Firishtah , p. 60. 
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beating ; and when he became young, certain merchants 1 
brought him to Ghaznln, and sold him to Sultan Shibab- 
u’d-dln of Ghflr. 

Sultan Shihab-u’d-dfn occasionally indulged in convivial 
assemblies, and one night, in the course of an entertain¬ 
ment, he bestowed gifts upon his slaves. 2 3 4 5 Qut:b-u*d~dln 
Aibak, who had been the object of particular favour dis¬ 
tributed his share among the servants of the court The 
Sultan was very much pleased with his action, and elevated 
him to a position of distinction and honour,® Qutb-u’d- 
din served the Sultan with loyalty, and his status rapidly 
increased until he became Amir-i-Abhur (Lord of the 
Imperial Stable). At the time when the Sultans of Ghur, 
Ghaznln and Bamiyan advanced towards KhurSsgn to repel 
Sultan Shah,* Quth-u’d-ain, at the head of the escort of 
the foragers, used to go everyday in quest of fodder. 6 
During one of these excursions, he found himself face to 
face with the enemy’s cavalry. 6 Qutb-u’d-dln displayed 
great heroism and activity in the battle which ensued, hut 
as his party was small, he was taken prisoner. Later on, 
when Sultan Sh§h was defeated, the victorious officers 
placed the iron-cage of Qutb-u’d-din on a camel and 
brought him in that condition to the presence of Sult§n 
Shihab-u’d-dln of Ghur. The Sultan received him with 
great honour and showered many gifts upon him. 

1 According to the Lubb-u’t-Twari&k, p. 8 ‘he was purchased by a 
merchant from the QSdi’s sons.’ The Raucjlat-u's-Safa, Vol. IV, p. 888 
agrees with the above-mentioned authority. The fabagZt-i-Akbarl, p. 41 
and Firishtah , p. 60 assert that ** after his purchase from the Qadl’s son, he 
was offered to Sultan ghihab-u'd-dln of GhUr, who purchased him for 
a consideration.” The fact is that Teh ubclrak §hclhi alone follows 

the Tabaqdt-i-Nash I very closely. 

* Tabaqat-i~Nasirt, p, 138. 

3 Firishtah, p. 61 says that first of all ‘he was created an Amir.’ 

4 Not the Khw^razm Shah ’ as Dr. Ishwarl Pershad (Medieval India, 
p. 164) wrongly states, but his brother Sultan Shah. 

5 Tabaqdt-i~Ndsiri, p. 139 also p. 84. 

* Tabaqat-i-Ak'bari, p. 41 and Firishtah , p. 61 say that Qutb-u'd-din 
pushed up the river-bank of the Murghab, towards Merv, when 'he 
unexpectedly fell into the hands of Sultan £ljah\ 
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Conquests 

After reducing the fort of Ajmer, Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln 
of Ghur marched towards Delhi in the year 1191 A.D. A 
fierce battle ensued in the neighbourhood of the city ; 
but the Rae, probably a relation of Khanday Rae, out of 
fear, submitted and promised to pay the tribute in future. 
The Sultan then returned to Gbaznln and entrusted the 
government of Kuhram 1 and Samanah (now in the Patiala 
State) to Malik Qutb-u’d-dln as his lieutenant in 1192 AJD. 1 
The fort of Kuhram was strengthened by the establishment 
of a well-equipped army. 8 The hordes of people and 
chiefs came in, and acknowledged his supremacy, and 
Qufb-u’d-dln received them with great honour, as if there 
was no distinction between the ruler and the ruled. 4 The 
people were freed from undue oppression and tyranny, 
and a reign of peace and tranquillity began. 

In September 1192 A.D. e Jitwan, ‘ a dependant of the 

1 Tclrikh-i~Fakhr-u'd’din Mubtirak Shah . p, 22. Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 141 
says : 

“ J'jl ii£L« O.W 

Qutb-u’d-din died in 607 H. (Tabaq3t-i-Nasiri, p. 140) hence the date of 
the first conquest of Delhi is 587 H.=»U91 A.D. 

Futuh-u's-Salatiy\, edited by Dr. Mehdi Hasan, p. 81. 

•MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir, p. 120. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 
p, 41 incorrectly calls KurSm as 1 'Guhram ”. 

* MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir , p. 120. 

s FirisJitah, p. 61 has 1193 A.D. Vaidya in his History of Medieval Hindu 
India , says that ■ " Jitwan is plainly a misreading or miswriting for 
‘Chauhan’ in Persian," But the MSS. Tdj-u'l-'Ma'dtkir on p. 138 has 

the flight of Jitw5n and his 
death in battle. From the text, therefore, it is not possible that ‘ Jitwan ’ 
is a mistake for ‘ Chauhan The authority further states : 
vAxijS 1 p. Uo 

‘the accursed JatwSn having admitted the pride of Satan into his brain’. 
According to “ Major Raverty ” another account is (no authority is 
mentioned) that after being installed at Kuhram Qutb-u’d-dm from there 
marched against Mlrat and Delhi. These are given later by the 
Taj-u'l-Ma'dt]iir. 
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Rae of Nahrwalab, 1 declared his independence and, with a 
large army, appeared before the walls of the fort of Hansi* 
(modern Hisar). Malik Nasrat-u’d-dln, the commander of 
the fort, was obliged to shut himself up within the walls 
of the fort and sent information to Delhi, Qutb-u’d-din 
instantly hurried to his assistance. 3 The enemy, hear¬ 
ing of his approach, decamped ; but was closely pursued 
on the borders of Baqar 4 (probably Bukkar, a fortified 
island in the river Indus) and was completely overthrown. 
Jitwan was slain 3 hi the battle, and the victorious army 
received immense booty. Qu£b-u’d-dln then, marched to¬ 
wards Hansi, repaired the fort and retired towards Kuh- 
ram # . The news of the defeat of the enemy and the 
victory of his forces was conveyed to Ghaznin. 

Qu^b-u’d-din was now free to lead expeditions into the 
neighbouring parts of Hindustan. He marched from 
Kuhram to invade Mlrat, 7 one of the celebrated forts of 
Hindustan, having a deep and broad ditch all around. The 
fort was, however, captured in 1192 A.D. 8 and a large 
number of people embraced Islam. The idol temples were 
converted into mosques. Qu^b-u’d-dln, thereafter, marched 

, 'f ' ’ 

1 Firishttih , p. 61 * undet^tbe leadership of Jitwffn, a dependant of the 
Rae of NaftrwSlah but Raverty, p. 516 converts Jitwan into an * array of 
Jats’ which is impossible* 

a It was the Guhilah principality’o^^tsUca or HSnsI, established by the 
Cahamana of Sakanbhari—Ray— Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Vol. II, p. 1203. 

8 MSS. Tdj-u'l~Ma&thir, p. 139. 

*Ijnd„ p. 154. 

*Fifishjtah , p. 61 asserts that “the leader retired to JNahrwSlah of 
Gujrat,” In fact, he was slain in battle as the contemporary authority 
narrates. 

•MSS. Taj-u'LMa'athir, p. 169. 

7 Ibid., p. 169. w 

• Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, p. 139, Tdrlkh-i-Mubdrab Shdkl. p, 41, has 1193 
A. D. which is not probable. Vaidya in his History of * Hindu Medieval 
India gives 1193 A. D., on the authority' of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, But the 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl, pp. 139, 140 says 587 H.—a mistake for 588 H,—i.e. 1192 
A. D, Professor Vaidya has, therefore, misread the date. 
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against the fort of Delhi, 1 (the walls of this city may still be 
traced for a long distance round the Qutb Mlnar), Which 
was finally captured. Here, too, the idols and idol-worship¬ 
pers were destroyed and mosques were raised. 2 

The chief §adar, Qaw3m-u’l-Mulk Rukn-u'd-d!n Idamza 
sent information from Ranthambhor 8 that Hari Raja,* 
brother of the late Rae Pithora, had broken out into 
rebellion ; Rainsi, the son of Pithora, styled as Kolah, a 
tributary of Malik Qutb-u’d-din, was in great danger, and 
that the rebel was advancing against Ranthambhor itself. 5 

1 The MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir does not give any date in this connec¬ 

tion ; but the Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, pp, 139, 140, says ‘ In the year 587 H. (1191 
A.D,) a mistake for 588 H. (1192 A.D.).’ (For it further says the same year 
i.e., 588 H.), Qutb-u’d-din Aibak captured MIrat and the same year 588 H. 
(1192 A,D.) invaded Delhi and captured it, 1191 is not possible, for 1191 
is the year of the battle of Tarain, and Qutb-u’d-din could not capture 
MIrat before that time. Further, the Tarlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln Mubarak 
Shah of Marwar-rtid, p, 22, another contemporary and reliable authority, 
clearly states that “ Qutb-u’d-din conquered Delhi in 588 H. ie., 1192 
A.D.” Under the arch of the eastern entrance to the Qutb Mosque, an 
inscription reads as follows, “ Qutb-u’d-din Aibak conquered the fort and 
built the mosque in the year 587 or 9 A. H, (1191 or 1193 A. D.).” General 
Cunningham (Archeological Report, p. 28) reads it as nine while Syed 
Ahmad and Mr. Thomas take it as seven. In view of the statement 

of Minhaj-Siraj : 

Twenty years before the death of Qutb-u’d-din in 607 H. (Tabaqat-i- 
Ndsirl, p. 140) the date of the first conquest of Delhi is 587 H, i.e. 1191 
A. D. The Miew of Sir Syed Ahmad is, therefore, correct. The later date 
i.e . 588 H.=1192 as given by the Tchik]i~i-Fak}ir-u'd-din Mubarak Shah is 
the year of final subjugation of Delhi. 

2 MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir, pp. 174 and 177. 

3 Situated on an isolated rock, 1,578 feet above sea level and 
surrounded by a massive wall strengthened by towers and bastions. The 
remains of the place, a mosque, tomb of a saint and barracks are still seen 
within the enclosure. 

4 Also written Bhiraj, and Bhuraj, who is called Hiraj in some import¬ 
ant copies of the Taj-u'l-Ma'athir. Firisjitah calls him HemrSj, while 
some name him Hamlr—See Raverty’s translation, p. 517. Hiraj of the 
MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir is in fact Hari Raja. Ray, Vol. II, p. 1093. 

5 MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir , p. 179. 
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On having received the intelligence of the revolt, Qutb-u’d- 
din immediately entrusted the affairs of government to 
Sabiq-u'l-Mulk Nasr-u’d-dln, who was created his deputy 
during his absence from the capital; and himself proceeded 
to Ranthambhor. 1 * Harl Raja, on hearing of his arrival, was 
so terrified, that he offered no resistance, but ‘ fled like 
the wind’ with-his army* The son of Rae Pitbora was 
favoured with a robe of honour, and he, in return, presented 
valuable offerings including three golden melons. 3 About 
this time, when Qutb-u’d-din was away from Delhi, its 
former Rae 4 * raised a strong army to snatch the capital from 
the Musalmans. Qutb-u’d-din hurried to Delhi and pursued 
the Rae. The rebel was, however, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded* 6 

When the news of his exploits reached Sultan Shihab- 
u’d-dln of Qhur, be summoned Malik Qutb-u'd-din to 
Ghaznin in 1193 A.D., received him with great honour and 
conferred splendid gifts upon him. 6 Qutb-u’d-din remained 

1 Taj-u'l-Ma'athir. p. 180. 3 Ibid. p. 183. 

3 The text of the MSS. Taj~u l-Ma'dthir. p. 185 is “ spyi. 

which Major Raverty, p. 517 translates as kettle-drums in the shape of 
melons. Tarikh-i-Fak}ir-u'd-dbx Mubarak Shah, p. 22 says “four golden 
melons weighing 300 maunds." 

* Probably a relation ot Khanday Rae and not himself, for the latter 
was killed in the battle of Tar5m. 

e MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir. pp. 185 and 186. 

6 Minhaj-SirSj in his Tabaqat-i-N dsirl, p. 168 describes this journey in 
the reign of Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish—‘that * Qutb-u'd-din, after the 
conquest of NahrwSlah and Gujarat went to Gh aznin along with Malik 
Nastr-u’d-din Husain. The Futuh-u s-Saldtin. p, 84 also describes this 
event at this very stage. Tartkh-i-Fal&r-ud-din Mubarak Shah p. 25 places 
this event in 601 H, i.e. 1204 A.D, 1204 is not possible, for the Taj-ul- 
Ma'atj^r says that Qutb-u’d-din and Iltutmish both invaded Kalinjar in 1202 
A.D. Ittucmisli was purchased by Qutb-u’d-din after his visit to Gh aznin. 
and if it occurred in 1204, how could IlturmisVi be present in 1202 
A.D. ? It is, however, probable that i^ULb-u’d-din would have gone to 
Ghaznin after the conquest of Nahrwalah (1196 A.D.), for the Tabaqat-i - 
Nasirl, p. 168 further states that Iltutmish was created Amir of Gwalior 
after the conquest of the tort in 1200 A.D. Further, the visit as describ- 
ed by Tduhdi-i-Fakhr-ii'd~dhi Mubarak Shah may be a later one. But 
^al&t-u’d-dln MubSrak Shah mentions only one more visit in 1201 A.D., 
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in Ghaznin for some time. Unluckily, at the end of the 
winter season, he fell dangerously ill, but subse¬ 
quently recovered and was permitted to return to 
Hindustan, and the government was again conferred upon 
him. 1 And when he arrived at Kirman, Malik Taj-u'd-din 
Yildiz welcomed him with great honour and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 2 Qutb-u’d-din, then, returned to the 
capital Delhi, and laid the foundation of Adinah Mosque or 
JumS Masjid in 1193 A.D. 3 The material obtained by the 
destruction of temples was freely used in the building of the 
mosque, which was covered with inscriptions in toghra , 
containing the divine commandments, 4 The mosque consists 
of an outer and inner courtyard with eleven magnificent 
arches ; originally a thick coat of plaster concealed the 
* profuse idolatrous ornamentations but it has now fallen 
away, which reveals the delicate workmanship of the Hindu 
artists. “The probability seems to be that the entire structure 
was rearranged in the form we now see it by the 
Muhammadans”. 6 The Qutb Mosque is a large quadrangular 
court 142' by 108' enclosed by colonnades of grey stone 
pillars ; the prayer chamber is 147' by 40' and contains five 
rows of pillars. The frontage of the prayer chamber is 
formed by the great arched facade with inscribed bands of 


when Qutb-u’d-dln was ordered to retrace his steps towards Delhi and, 
therefore, he did not reach Ghaanln. The probable date is 1193 A. D. 

1 MSS. Taj-u'l-Maatkir p. 213. 

3 Ibid , p. 214. Firishtah describes this event in 1195 A.D., which is 
impossible; for according to the contemporary authority the Tdj-u'W 
Ma'atkir , Qutb-u’d-din returned to Delhi and from there marched towards 
Koil in 1194 A.D. 

* Qutb-u’d-dm’s mosque was commenced, according to the inscription 
on its entrance gate, immediately after the capture of the city in 1192 A.D. 
It was completed in 1196 and enlarged during the reign of Iltutmish. 

vOUyLAjbo b uXsa.***** 

Futuh~u's~Saldlin t p. 110. 

4 MSS. Taj-n'l-Ma'dtkir, pp. 264 and 265. 

5 Furgusso n—History of Indian and Eastern Architecture , Vol.III, p, 502. 
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naskfe lettering. The mosque was built by Qutb-u’d-din ; 
but subsequent extensions of the original mosque enclosure 
and of the great arched screen were made by Iltutmish in 
1230 A.D. 1 

The Qutb Mosque (Masjid Quwwat-u'l-Islam) is situated 
immediately to the north-east of the Qutb Minar. The 
inscription on the inner lintel of the eastern gateway states : 
“ This fort was conquered and this Jami‘ Masjid was built 
in the year 587 (1191 A.D.) by the Amir—the commander 
of the army Qutb-u‘d-Daulat Waddln, the Amir-u’l-Umara 
Aibak Sultanx. The material of twenty-seven temples was 
used in the construction of this mosque.” On the arch 
tympanum of the eastern gateway is mentioned that the 
mosque was built by Qutb-u’d-din Aibak. 2 On the arch 
tympanum of the north gate it is stated that the building 
was erected by the order of Sultan Mui‘zz-u’d-din (Shihab- 
u’d-dln of Gbur) in 592. On the south pier of the central 
arch of the great screen the year 594 is mentioned. On the 
south end pier of the southern arch of Iltutmish’s southern 
extension of the great screen the year 627 is given. On the 
pillar of one of the arches of Aibak’s prayer chamber is 
given the name of the supervisor Fadl bin Abil Ma‘SlI. 3 The 
Qu$b Minar, another celebrated monument of the early 
Turkish Sult2ns, stands in the south-east corner of the outer 
courtyard of the mosque, 238 ft. high, 47 ft. at the base and 
9 ft. at the summit. The building consisted of five storeys, 
enclosing a spiral stair-case, crowned by a cupola, which fell 
in the earthquake of 1803. It was completed by Iltutmish, 
whose tomb along with a heap of splendid ruins including 
the unfinished minaret of ‘Ala-u’d-dln lies around the 
mosque. 

After remaining a short time at Delhi, Qutb-u’d-din 
marched towards Koil (modern ‘Aligarh) 4 in the year 1194 

1 Monuments of Delhi, Vol. Ill, p. 10. 

8 ^ (Monuments of Delhi, Vol. Ill, p. 9). 

3 Monuments of Delhi, Vol. Ill, p. 10. 

* According to a popular legend Koil owes its origin to one Kosharab, 
a Kshattriya of the lunar race, who called the city after his own name and 
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A. D 1 After crossing the river Jumna, 2 Qutb-u’d-din 
invested the strong fort of Koil, which fell into his hands 
after an obstinate resistance on the part of the enemy. 3 A 
large number of the garrison was put to the sword, but the 
rest were converted to Islam ; and the victorious army 
acquired vast booty including one thousand horses. 4 It was 
after the capture of Koil that Delhi was made the seat of 
government. 

About the same time 1194 A. D. 5 Qutb-u’d-din received 
intimation that Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln of Qijur was march¬ 
ing on an expedition against Rae Jai Chand of Benares. 8 
He, consequently, proceeded some stages in advance to 
receive him 7 and to do him honour, bearing with him rich 
offerings of hundred horses and an elephant 8 laden with 
silver and gold and other valuable presents. Qutb-u’d-din 
mustered a force of fifty thousand horse, and was ordered 
to lead the advance guard of the army. 9 Qutb-u’d-din. 
along with the Sultan and the Sipah-Sdlar (commander of 

that its present designation was named by BalarSma, who subdued the 
neighbouring regions of the Doab and slew the great demon BCol. Accord¬ 
ing to another tradition the district was held by the Dor Rajputs before 
the first Muhammadan invasion, and continued occupied by the Raja of 
Baran until the close of the twelfth century. 

1 TarJkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah , p. 23 has 590 H, i.e. sometimes 
after December 27, 1193 i.e. 1194 A.D., 

8 The text of the MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir , p. 267 has “ It is 

decidedly or Jumna. 

8 MSS Tdj-u'U Ma'dthir, p. 270. 

4 Ibid. pp. 271, 272. 

• Ibid, p, 273. Tarikh-i-Fakhr-u'd.din Mubarak Shah . p. 23 and Tabaqdt - 
i-Nasiri. p. 140 both have 590 i,e. 1914 A.D. 

• The ancient name of the city was Varanasi, deviated from Varana 
(Bama) and Asi the name of the two small streams confining the modern 
city. It is popularly known as K5sT. 

7 Firishtah, p, 61 has the word which means ' conducting or 

welcoming a superior’ but Dow and Briggs, translate it into Peshawar; 
so that Qutb-u’d-din went up to Peshawar. 

• Firishtah , p. 61 says that ‘ Qutb-u’d-din took with him two ele¬ 
phants, one laden with silver and the other with gold’, which is contrary 
to Hasan Nizami’s account. 

• MSS. faj'U'l-Ma'dtjxir, pp 277, and 279. 
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troops) Tzz-u’d-dln Husain, son of Kharmll, another leader 
of the van of the army, fell upon the enemy on the confines 
of Chandwar, defeated and overthrew him. 1 The enemy 
attempted to block the advance guard, but they were reduced 
to such an extremity that they withheld from fighting. 2 * At 
last Rae Jai Chand himself appeared in the battlefield near 
Chandwar or Chandanwah on the Jumna river (a place 
now in the £tawah District) ; but in the thick of the fight a 
fatal arrow pierced his eye-ball and he instantly fell down 
from his elephant. 8 The Rajput forces were scattered, and 
no one knew of the Rae’s death till his body was found 
among the dead, and identified owing to gold-bands, by 
which on account of old age, his weak teeth had been tied. 4 
His head was cut off and carried on the point of a spear. 
Having obtained an immense booty including three hundred 
elephants, the royal army marched towards and took 
possession of the fort of Asni 5 * (ruined fort near Jaunpur), 
where his treasures were deposited. 8 The victorious army 
took possession of precious spoils of all kinds including a 
hundred elephants, 7 and then pushed on to Benares, the 
second capital of Gahadavalas. There a thousand temples 
were destroyed and mosques were raised instead. 8 Thus, 
the whole territory up to the border of Bengal was 
brought under subjection and its government was entrusted 
to one of the most trusted officials. Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln, 
after completing his victory, returned to Ghaznln. 9 

Qutb-u’d-dm marched towards Koil, and there installed 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nctsirl, p. 140, 

a MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir , p. 290. 3 Ibid . p. 304. 

1 Firishtah , p. 61. Professor Vaidya (Vol. Ill, p. 343} disagrees with the 

above statement and holds that Jaichand drowned himself into the river, 
and further adds, he came to the throne in 1169 A.D. when young and 
died in 1193 A.D. (1194 A.D.) after 25 years ’ reign. 

5 MSS. Tdj-u'l- Ma’athir, p. 317. It is not As! as Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. Ill, p. 43 has. It is in fact Asm, the ruined fort near 
JaunpBr. 

* MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'dthir , p. 317. 

7 Tarlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln Mubarak Shah, p. 23. 

8 MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'fithir , p. 318. 9 Ibid . p. 323. 
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Malik Hisam-u’d-dln Aghulbak, 1 who carried on his de¬ 
predations into the neighbouring parts of the territory and 
destroyed a turbulent but very powerful tribe in the 
vicinity. 2 Shortly afterwards, Qutb-u’d-dln received the 
intelligence in the year 1194 A.D. 3 that Har: Raja had 
marched on Ajmer from the hills of Alwar, 4 defeated 
Kolah, son of Rae Pithora and driven him away from 
Ajmer to Ranthambhor. 5 He had, however, despatched 
his army under the command of his lieutenant Jhet Rae to 
Delhi, and the latter began ravaging and plundering in 
the neighbourhood of the city. 6 Qutb-u’d-din made a firm 
resolve to face the situation, and having selected a force 
of 2,000 horse marched to encounter him. 7 Jhet Rae, hear¬ 
ing his arrival and finding himself too weak to oppose him, 
fled to Ajmer. 8 Qutb-u’d-din refused to relax the pur¬ 
suit and followed him there. Hari Raja had no other 
alternative but to draw up his forces outside the city of 
Ajmer. However, a fierce battle ensued, the city fell and 
Hari Raja, perforce, retired within the walls and there 
ascending the funeral pyre perished. 9 Ajmer, the most 
celebrated fort of India, once more, fell into the hands of 
Musalmans in 1194 A.D. 10 Qutb-u'd-dln left behind a 

l The text of the Tdj-u'UM.a'dthir, p.327 has while Firishtah, 

p. 61 has ‘Aghbek’ and Raverty converts it into Aghulbek. It is possible 
that the first lette r l has been omitted by mistake by the copyist, 
means ‘Lord of the fold’ in the Turkish language. 

3 MSS. Taj-u'1-M.a'dthir , p. 327. 

3 Ibid. p. 341 has 589 H. i.e., 1193, which is impossible. Tdrtkh-i-Fahhr - 
u'd-din Mubarak Shdh gives 591 H. t.e., 1194. A.D. 

4 Now Alwar is a State in Rajputana. 

8 Firishtah , p. 61. 

8 MSS. Tdj-ul-Ma'dthir, p. 341. 

2 $ ^ 

His right-hand man, Jethar or Jhet Rae of Firishtah , p. 61 ‘hastened to 
Delhi.’ Jhet Rae is not Hari Raja as Vaidya , p. 341 says, but his 
lifeutenant. It is also wrong to think that Jhet Rae is Jitwan, for the 
latter was killed in battle long before in 1192 A.D. 

7 MSS, Tdj-u'l-Ma'athir, p. 342. 

8 Ibid., p. 347. 

• Firishtah, p. 62 and MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir, p, 353. 

10 Tarikh-i-Fahhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah , p. 23. 
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governor in charge of Ajmer and himself returned to 
Delhi. 

The mosque at Ajmer seems to have been commenced 
in the year 1200, and completed during the reign of 
Iltutmish. Traditionally it was finished in two days and a 
half ; hence it is known as the Arhai din ha Jhopra. 
The pillars, if they were taken down by Musalmans, 
have certainly been re-erected exactly as they were 
originally designed to stand. 1 It is only the west side, with 
its nine domes, that is now standing, and the cloisters on 
the other three sides are in ruins. “What remains, how¬ 
ever, is sufficient to show that it must originally have been 
a singularly elegant specimen of its class.” 2 The glory of 
this mosque is the screen of seven arches with which 
Iltutmish adorned the courtyard. The central arch is 
22 ft. 3 in. wide ; the two on either side 13 ft. 6 in., 
and the outer one at each end 10 ft. 4 in. In the centre 
the screen rises to a height of 56 ft. and on it are the 
ruins of two small minarets 10? ft. in diameter. “It is 
neither, however, its dimensions nor design that makes 
this screen one of the most remarkable architectural objects 
in India, but the mode in which it is decorated. Nothing 
can exceed the taste with which the Cufic and Togra 
inscriptions are interwoven with the more purely archi¬ 
tectural decorations .... Nothing in Cairo or in Persia 
is so exquisite in detail and nothing in Spain or Syria can 
approach them for beauty of surface-decoration.” 8 

Firishtah , at this stage, gives an account of the following 
event, which is neither supported by the Tabaqat-i-NasJri 
nor by the Taj-ud-Ma'athir, two of the three contemporary 
authorities for the period under review, “In the year 1195 
A.D. Qutb-u'd-dln invaded Nahrwalah ; Jitwan, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Rae Bhim Diw, who had encamped in 
front of Nahrwalah, fled at his approach. But when Qutb- 
u’d-dln followed in pursuit, Jitwan turned back desperately, 

1 Cunningham. Archaeological Reports , Vol. II, p. 261. 

1 Furgusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

3 M.,p. 513. 
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but was slain in the battle which ensued. On hearing 
this dreadful news, Rae Bhim Diw fled to the remoter part 
of his principality. Having acquired enormous booty, Qutb- 
u’d-din marched back to Hans!, repaired the fort and re¬ 
turned to Delhi.” 1 

In the year 1195 A.n. 2 Qutb-u’d-dln fitted out an expedi¬ 
tion against Thankir, 3 now known as Biyanah (an ancient 
town in Bharatpur State), when intimation reached that 
Sultan Shihgb-u’d-din of Ghur was marching towards 
Hindustan. 4 He went as far as Hans! to receive his 
master, who 1 presented him with an Arab horse and a robe 
of honour.’ 5 They marched in concert against Thankir, 
which was invested and captured. Rae Kunwar Pal 6 of 
Thankir begged for the safety of his life. The Sultan was 
gracious enough to pardon him, but he lost his kingdom. 7 
The fort of Thankir was assigned to Malik Baha-u’d-din 
Tughrul, 8 a Turkish slave of Sultan Shihab-u’d-din of 
Ghur. 

In the year 1195 A.D., the royal army marched against 
Gwalior and invested the fort, which, the author of the Taj- 
u’l-Ma'athir describes as k a pearl in the necklace of Indian 


l Firishtah , p. 62. The same event and actually the same details have 
been given by the Taj-u'l-Ma'Sthir, at a very early stage on pp. 139. 154 
and 167. 

2 MSS. Tdi-uH-Ma athir, p. 368 gives 1196 A.D. ; while Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, 
p. 140, 1195 A.D.; and Alfi gives 1194 A.D. The correct date is 1195 A.D. 

3 Tdrikh-i-Fakhr-n'd-din Mubarah Shdh . p. 23 gives the same date, while 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl. has a wrong date 591 H. i.e., 1194 A.D. According to the 
A'ln-i-Akbari Biyanah was the capital of a province, and possessed the 
large fort containing many ‘buildings and subterranean caverns and a very 
high tower,’ also a tomb of Abu Bakr Qandhari, who successfully stormed 
the fort in the eleventh century. 

4 MSS, Taj-u'l-Ma'athir , p. 368. 

B Firishtah , p. 62. 

8 He was not ‘the commander of Bhlra’s army’ as Cambridge 
History of India , p. 43 says, but the Rajah of Thankir. See also Vaidya , 
Vol. VI. p. 299. 

7 MSS, Tdj-u'l-Ma'clthir, pp. 373-374. 

8 For his early life and career see Chapter 2, 
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castles.’ 1 Alarmed at the strength of Muslim forces, Rae 
Solankhpala 2 of Gwalior sued for peace, and while agree¬ 
ing to pay regular tribute in future made an immediate 
offering of ten elephants. 3 He was, however, left un¬ 
molested and was allowed to retain the fort. Sultan Shihsb- 
u'd-dln then returned to Gbaznln, and Qutb-u’d-dln pro¬ 
ceeded towards Delhi. About this time, the Juma‘ Masjid of 
Delhi, the foundation of which was laid by Qutb-u’d-dln 
in the year 1193 A.D. was completed. 4 

At the close* of the year 1196 A.D., 5 when Qutb-u’d- 
din was at Ajmer, information was brought to him that a 
party of seditious Mehrs 6 were in a state of open revolt. 
In fact, all the Rajput princes had combined together with 
the Rae of Nahrwalah in an attempt to wrest Ajmer from 
the Musalmans. 7 They despatched emissaries to Govinda- 
raja, the Rae of Nahrwalah, asking him to join them 
against the Musalmans, who were few in number. 8 On 
becoming aware of their intention, Qutb-u’d-dln made a 
resolve to face them; and although it was the height of 
the hot season, early one morning he fell upon the rebels, 

1 Firishtah. p, 62 calls him Rae ’Silkman 1 instead of Rae Solankhpala, 
See Vaidya, Vol. Ill, p. 305, Cunningham identifies him with the Parihar 
Lohang Deo—-Archaeological Survey Report, Vol, II, pp. 378, 79. 

a MSS. T3j~u'l-Ma'athir, p. 377. Tgrlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln Mubarak Shah. 
p. 23. 

1 MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'Hthir, pp. 382, 383. 

4 Firishtah, p. 62. 

r Tahaqdt-i-Nasirl , p. 140, gives 1196 A.D. The copy of the MSS. T<Jj- 
u'l-Ma'dthir, p 396 has 1194 A.D. which cannot be correct on account of 
the date, which it subsequently gives i.e., 1196 on p. 140. A wrong date 
is given by Firishtah, as 592 H. i.e., 1195 A.D. The correct date given 
by all the contemporary authorities including Tarikh-i-Fajzhr-u'd-din 
Mubarak Shah, p. 23 is 593 H, i.e., 1196 A.D. 

‘The text of the Taj-u’l-Ma'Sthir, p. 396 has Bhattrans. Firishtah, 
p. 62 calls them ^plyo Natran Rajahs. Major Raverty p. 520 and 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 44 turn them into Mers or Mairs. 
It may perhaps be Bhactis, originally ilhattl Rajputs, who held the fort 
of Bhatner, which was captured by Mahmud of Ghaznah about 
1004 A.D. 

T Firishtah, p. 62. 

8 MSS. Tdj-u’l-MSatfar. p. 398. Ray Vol. II, p. 1094, 
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and kept up a conflict with them the whole day. 1 Next day, 
the army of Nahrwalah appeared upon the scene and a tough 
fight ensued. Instantly some of the valiant generals were 
slain and Qutb-u’d-dln's horse was fatally wounded, which 
brought him down to the ground. The unexpected reverse 
greatly disheartened his troops, who, with great difficulty, 
managed to mount him on another horse and carried him 
off to Ajmer. 2 3 Emboldened by the success, the rebel Hindus, 
along with the troops of Nahrwalah, pursued Qutb-u'd«dm 
and his forces up to Ajmer, took up their position at a 
short distance from it, and for several months they shut 
up Qutb-u’d-din within the walls and carried on hostilities.’' 
A confidential messenger was sent to Ghaznln to explain 
the situation. When Sultan Shihab-u’d-din of Ghur heard 
of it, he immediately despatched a strong force under the 
command of several Amirs 4 —Jahan Pahalwan, Asad-u’d-dln, 
Arsalan Qalj, 5 Nasir-u’d-din Husain, ‘Izz-u’d-dln, son of 
Muwaiyid-dln Balkh, and Sharf-u’d-dln Muhammad Jarrah. 6 
But before the reinforcement arrived at Ajmer, the Hindu 
forces made a retreat. Finding himself thus strengthened, 
Qutb-u’d-din resolved upon taking vengeance on the Rae 
of Gujarat; and in the beginning of January 1196 A.D., 7 he 
began his march towards Nahrwalah. 8 When he reached the 
forts of Pati and Nadul, 9 he found them abandoned and 

1 MSS. T'aj-u'l-Ma'dthir , pp, 400 to 402. 

s Ibid,, p. 407. 

3 Firishtah, p. 62. 

4 Firishtah, p. 62 adds co this list the name of Islam Khffo. 

5 Most probably Khalji as Firishtah . p. 62 states. 

e Elliot, II, p. 229 has “Jarrah”, which seems quite correct, as against 
‘Jark’ of the Taj~u'l-Ma'athir. 

7 Tdrikh-i-Fakkr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah . p. 23 has 593 H. i.e„ 1196 A.D, 

8 MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir, p. 411. 

8 Firishtah. p. 62 has vJ--***. The Taj-u'l~Ma'athir has Taki and 

Nadol and Major Raverty on p. 520 turns them into Pall and Nadol. 
Vaidya , Vol. Ill, p. 301 and Ray, Vol, II, p. 1121. Nadol was the former 
capital of the Chauhan Rajpucs, now a village in DesGri district of the 
Jodhpur State. Parll fort is situated about 6 miles west of SatarS town, 
Bombay, and was built by one of the kings of Delhi in the thirteent\ 
century. There is also an old Patti fort situated in the Kastlr tahsil oi 
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vacated. The enemy, under their leaders Rai Karan and 
Dharavarsha, 1 had taken up their position at the foot of 
the Mount Aba, 2 where the Muslim army did not dare to 
attack them, as it was deemed inauspicious to commence 
fighting on the same spot, where Sultan Shihab-u’d-din 
had been previously wounded. 3 Noticing their hesitation, 
and misunderstanding it as cowardice on the part of the 
Muslim army to withhold from fighting, the enemy aban¬ 
doned the pass and advanced to encounter it in the open 
field. 4 

The Muslim army faced the enemy for some time, until 
on February 3, 1196 A.D., a severe battle ensued from dawn 
to midday, and ended in the complete overthrow of the 
Hindus. 6 Rae Bhim Diw,* however, managed to effect his 
escape. Nearly fifty thousand captives were put to the 
sword, and more than twenty thousand slaves, twenty 
elephants, cattle and arms fell into the hands of the Muslim 
army. 7 Nahrwalah (Gujarat) was surely shaken but was 
not subjugated till a century later. 8 Qutb-u’d-dfn plundered 

Lahore district, Punjab. Pall is an old fort in the district of Jodhpur. 
Ojah expresses the opinion that the conflict at Nadol was not with the 
Turuskas, but with the Javalipura Cahamana Udayasinha— History of 
Rajputana, Vol., II. pp. 461-62. 

1 Firishtah, p. 62 calls him Walan WSrisI, Vaidya, Vol. Ill, p. 301, 
Ray, Vol, II, p. 918. Bhandarkar identifies Rai Karan with Kalhana 
which is not probable.— Epigraphia Indica. Vol. XI, p. 73. 

8 Ibid, rightly says * ‘the fort of AbGgarh in the territory of Sirahi” 

Rajputana. 

3 MSS, Tdj-u'l-Ma’athir.p, 413. 

4 Firishtah, p. 62 says that “Qutb-u'd-din entered these defiles and 
scattered the Rajput ranks." 

5 MSS. Taj-ul-Ma'dthir, p. 422. 

6 Ibid., has i/U* &\>j$ “Rae GardSn—-Rae Dah-wila”— 

rather obscure. Tabaq&t-i-Ndsiri . p. 140 has ‘Rae Bhim Diw\ which is 
quite correct. Bhiraia II according to Dr. Ray, Dynastic History of 
Northern India, Vol, II, p. 1122. 

7 MSS/ Tctj-u’ LMa'athir, p. 424. 

8 Both Khusn* and pt yd Baranl in connection with the conquests of 
‘Ala-u’d-dln Khaljl, describe Gujarat as ‘‘an unravished bride, which no 
Muslim hand had touched.” "Ram Chandra (1271-1309) was the last 
of the independent Hindu sovereigns of the Dekkan. The Musal- 
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the capital and the neighbouring country and then returned 
to Delhi by way of Ajmer ; and offerings of precious 
jewels and handsome male and female captives and ‘thirty- 
two elephants-’ 1 were despatched to Ghaznin. Qu^b-u’d- 
dln was overjoyed on his brilliant success; he showered 
many favours upon his Maliks and Amirs and increased 
their ranks. 2 

It is surprising to note that neither the Taj-u’l-Ma'athir 
nor the J'abaqdt-i^Ndsiri mentions any more operations until 
the year 1202 A.D.— a period of about six years. But the 
Tdrlkh-i-FaMir-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, another contemporary 
authority, fills up the gap as follows : In (594 H.) 1197 A.D., 
Qutb-u’d-dln conquered Bada’un, probably from Lakshmana- 
pala 3 and destroyed the idol temple of Benares, In (595 H.) 
1198 A.D., he subdued Qannauj and took the province of 
Siruhi. In (596 H.) 1199 A.D. Malwah and its neighbouring 
territories were subjugated. In (597 H.) 1200 A.D. Gwalior 
was finally conquered and next year in 1201 Qutb-u’d-dln 
started to pay his homage to Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln 4 but 
was instructed to return to Hindustan. 

In the year 1202 A.D., Qu^b-u’d-din and Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmisja girded up their loins, and undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against Kalinjar, 5 an ancient fort of Bundelkhand. 

mans had been firmly established at Delhi for about a century, and though 
they had not yet turned their attention to the Dekkan it was not possible 
that they should refrain from doing so for a long time.”— Early History of 
the Dekhan , p 250 (Bhandarkar). This shows that the country was 'not 
subjugated till 1294 A.D. the date of the conquest of Devagiri by ‘Ala- 
u’d-din. 

1 Tdrikh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, p. 23. 

a MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'dthir , p. 429. 

8 He belonged to a branch of the Rashtra Kutas, which ruled in 
Bad&VLn-Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 64. Also Vaidya,— History of Medieval 
Hindu India, Vol. Ill, p. 300. 

4 T o> ikh-i-Fakjyr-u'd-din Mubarak §hah, p. 23. 

* MSS. Taj-u'UMa'athir , pp. 431-433 and Tarlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd‘din 
Mubarak Shah, p. 24. Kslinjar is a hill-fort in the Girwan tahsil of Banda 
district, U.P. 35 miles south of Banda town. The fort occupies a hill, 
which rises abruptly and is separated from the land by a valley about 
7 miles across. Its height is 1,203 ft. above the sea level, and the 
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The Rae of Kalinjar of the Paramalah race 1 named Para- 
mardideva gathered tegether a large army and offered a 
desperate resistance in the battlefield ; but in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, he fled back to the fort to take refuge.’ 2 
Qutb-u’d-din then laid siege to the fort ; but shortly after 
the Rae agreed to submit to him, and promised to make a 
regular payment of tribute and an offer of elephants. 8 
‘While engaged in collecting the tributes,’ 4 the Rae died all 
of a sudden before fulfilling his obligation. His Mehta or 
Diwan by name Ajapala 6 relying upon an ever-flowing 
spring, that arose above the fort, determined to resist the 
Musalmans; but it so happened that the spring dried up 
within a few days. 6 On April 4, 1203 A.D., the garrison 
was compelled to call for quarter ; they came out of the 
fort and surrendered it to Qutb-u’d-dln’s officers. As a 
result of this victory, fifty thousand slaves, elephants, cattle 
and countless arms fell into the hands of the Muslim army. 7 
The idol temples were demolished and converted into 
mosques, 

After completing the conquest of Kalinjar, Qutb-u’d-dm 
marched to the city of Mahoba, 8 the capital of the ter- 

crown of the hill is a plateau. The horizontal strata of sandstone 
make it difficult to ascend. The existing name is rendered from the local 
worship of SIwa under the title of Kalinjara or ‘He who causes time 
to grow old’. According to the local traditions, it was strongly fortified 
by Chandra Bhim or Varmraa, the legendary founder of the Chandela 
dynasty. Imp. Gaz., Vol, XIV, p. 311. 

1 The Cambridge History of India , Vol, III, p. 47 has * Parmal, the 
Chandel Raja of Kalinjar,' but gives a wrong date le., 1202. ‘Paramandi’ 
according to the stone inscription at Kalinjar—Ray, Dynastic History of 
Northern India, Vol. II, pp. 718, 719. 

* Firishtah, p, 62. 

* MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'athir, p. 450 also Firishtah, p. 62. 

'Ibid. p. 451. 

6 Firishtah, p. 62 has “Jadh Deo.” Major Raverty, p. 532 and Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. Ill, p, 47 turn, it into Ajah Deo. MSS. Tdj-u'l- 
Ma'dthir, p. 452 has ‘Waj Deo T . It is in fact Ajapala, or Ajai Deo. Vaidya, 
Vol, III. p, 351. 

6 M.SS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'athir, p. 455. 7 Taj-u'l-Ma'dtkir, p, 459, 

•The name is derived from the great sacrifice or Mahorsava, as per¬ 
formed by Chandra Varmma, the traditional founder of the Chandela 
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ritory of Kalpi (now in Hamirpur district) subdued it, 1 and 
conferred it on Hazabr-u’d-dln Hasan Arnl. 2 Qutb-u’d- 
dln then returned to Delhi by way of Bada’an, which he 
also occupied 8 in 1203 A.D. About this time, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
u’d-dln Muhammad Bakht-yar came to offer his homage 
at Bada’an, and presented twenty elephants, treasure and 
priceless jewels 4 to Malik Qutb-u’d-dln, who bestowed 
upon him a robe of honour, and gave him a firman for the 
extension of Muslim frontiers to LakhnautI and Bengal. 5 
Qutb-u’d-din returned to Delhi shortly afterwards. 

In the year 1204 A.D. Qutb-u’d-din went to Ghaznin 
to pay his homage to his master at Barshur, and was re¬ 
ceived with great honour and then returned to Delhi. 8 
Sultan Shihab-u’d-din’s defeat at Andkhad 7 in the year 
1204 A.D. 8 was responsible for a general revolt in his domi¬ 
nions. Yildiz, the governor of Ghaznin adopted an in¬ 
dependent attitude. Aibak-bak, one of the mos.. confiden¬ 
tial servants of the Sultan and an officer of high rank 
in the army, fled from the battlefield and hurried to 
Multan. He interviewed Amir Dad IJasan, the ruler of the 
place, and deceitfully told him that he had come for 
the purpose of imparting a royal command in private.® 

dynasty. Mahoba stands on the banks of the Madansagar-lake con¬ 
structed by Madan Varmma, the fifteenth king of the dynasty. Architec¬ 
tural antiquities abound in the neighbourhood ; the fort is now almost 
entirely in ruins but commands a beautiful view over the hills and lakes. 

1 Birishtah , p, 63, Kalpi is still a tahsil of the Jalaun district, U-P. 

2 MSS. Taj-ul-Ma'athir , p 460. 

3 According to the local traditions Bada’un owes its origin to one 
Buddh, an Ahar prince, the founder of the city in the tenth century. 
At the timc^of Muslim conquest, it was held by the Rathor Lakhanapala, 
eleventh successor of Chandra, the founder of the dynasty. Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. I, p. 63. 

* MSS. Taj-u'l- Ma'dthir, pp. 461, 462. 

6 See Muhammad Bakht-yar’s account in Chap, II. 

8 MSS. Tdi-u'l-Ma athir , p, 467 gives a wrong date 600 H. i.e 1203. 

’ AndHiuI in modern maps, 

8 The Cambridge History of India , Vol, III, p. 42 has 1193, which is quite 
incorrect. TcIrthh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shdh. p. 25 has 601 H. i.e. 
1204 A.D. 

* MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'dthir, p. 468. 
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The ruler consented to retire into his chamber, where Aibak- 
bak easily got an opportunity to kill him. 1 He thus occu¬ 
pied the fort of Multan and spread the news that the 
governor had been imprisoned by the royal command, but 
the truth could not remain concealed for a long time. The 
tribe of Gakkhars, 2 under their leaders Bakan and Sarka, 
considering that such things would never have happened 
had the Sultan been alive, rose in open revolt, and caused 
much sedition and turbulence between the rivers Sodra 
and Jhelum. 3 When their ravages exceeded all bounds, 
Baha-u’d-dln Muhammad, governor of Sagwan, 4 (or 
Sahwan) on the river Indus, along with his brothers and 
chiefs marched against the rebels and captured most of 
them and put them to death. 5 Another general Sulaiyman 
had to retire before the onslaught of the rebels. At length, 
the news were conveyed to Sultan Shihab-u’d-din, who 
despatched his confidential servant, the Amir-i-Hdjib (Lord 
Chamberlain), Siraj-u’d-dln Abu Bakr to inform Malik 
Qutb-u’d-dln of his intention to annihilate the Gakkhars. 6 
Sulfan Shihab-u’d-din marched into Hindustan in 1205 
A.D. 7 Accordingly Qutb-ud-dln marched from Delhi the 
same year 8 and joined the royal camp on the bank of the 
river Jhelum. Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish also accompanied 

x MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'atMr. p. 470. 

* Tarihh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln Mub&rak Shah . p. 26. The Janguas (pure 
Rajputs) and Jsts (their degenerate descendants) along with other tribes 
holding the Salt Range and northern plateau respectively were, perhaps 
the earliest inhabitants. The Gakkhars seem to form an early wave of 
conquest from the west, and they still live in the east of the district. 
They were the dominant race at the period of Muslim conquest, and 
had long succeeded in retaining their independence both in the Jhelum 
and the neighbouring district of Rawalpindi, Imp. Gaz,, Vol. XIV, p. 152. 

* MSS. Taj-u'l-Maathir< pp. 472, 473. 

* It is probably Sahwan situated on the river Indus near Manchhar 
Lake. 

6 MSS. Taj u'l-Ma'athir , p. 474. 

* Ibid, pp. 476 , 477. 

* T arlkhrUFaWir-iCd-din Mubarak Shah, p. 27, and Fuiuh-u's- Said tin, 
p. 97. 

J j) ^a*. 

fl Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl p. 140. 
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him with the troops of Bada'Qn, 1 As a result of the war, 
which ensued, the Gakkhars were completely routed and 
more than 200,000 infidels 2 were put to the sword ; and 
much booty fell into the hands of victors. 3 Shortly after¬ 
wards, the fortress of Jad 4 was captured, 8 Qutb-u’d-dln, 
accompanied the Sultan up to Lahore and then asked 
permission to return to Delhi. The Sultan conferred upon 
Qutb-u’d-dfn the title of Malik and made him heir-apparent 
of Hindustan. 6 

On his way back to Ghaznin on February 25, 1206 
Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln pitched his camp within the borders 
of a place called Daniya, 7 a little to the west of the Jhelum 
river. While the SultSn was engaged in the evening 
prayer, an Isma’ill® heretic attacked him, and inflicted five 
or six desperate wounds upon him. The Sultan died in¬ 
stantly on March 15, 1206, and his dead body was carried 
to Ghaznin. 9 

After the assassination of Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln, the 
situation was vague and confused. His nephew Sultan 
MahmOd was passed over in favour of Ghiyath-u’d-dln’s 
son-in-law, Diya-u’d-din. So Mahmad would not have a right 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasirl , p, 169 and MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir , p. 493. 

* Tdrlkh Fakhr-u'd-dln Mubarak Shah, p. 28. 

3 MSS. Taj-u’l-Ma’athir, p. 497. 

4 The Gakkhars occupied the Jhelum and the neighbouring district of 
Rawalpindi and as such the hill and fortress of Jtld lay somewhere 
roundabout Rawalpindi, which is enclosed by a long range of hills 
from all sides. The exact hill and fortress are not traceable. 

s MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dtJiir , p, 499. 

* Tdrlkh Fakhr-u'd-dln Mubaiak Shdh. p, 2S. 

7 MSS. Tdj-u'l-Ma'dthir, has Dhamik: it is Daniya, a little to the 
west of the river Jhelum. Futuh-u s-SalUtln, p. 97 has Damyak. 

* «i£jV>L 
Futuh-u s-Salatln , p. 97. 

8 MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir , pp. 513, 516 and 520. Tarlkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln 
Mubarak Shah does not give any account as to how the SultSn was 
murdered. 

jjJli j\> \\ 

Futuh-u's-Saldtln, p. 98. 
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to Shihab-u’d-dln’s inheritance. As the slaves were the 
real partners as well as inheritors of his empire, Matimud 
bestowed the title of Sultan on Qutb-u’d-din, sent him a 
canopy of state and other insignia of royalty along with 
a letter of manumission. 1 Qutb-u’d-din proceeded to Lahore 
to receive the royal gifts, and there ascended the throne 
on 17th March, 1206 A.D. 2 Sultan Qutb-u’d-din Aibak re¬ 
turned to Delhi shortly after the ceremony was over. 

Taj-u’d-din Yildiz now entertained the idea of conquer¬ 
ing the Punjab and marched from Ghaznln to Lahore ; 
drove out the governor, and took possession of the city. 
Soon after, hostilities arose between him and Sultan Qutb- 
u’d-din Aibak, who advanced towards Lahore from Delhi. 
In the year 1206 A.D., 3 Yildiz was defeated in the battle and 
he fled to Kuhistan. 4 Sultan Qutb-u’d-din proceeded to 
Ghaznln, ascended the throne and then gave himself up to 
pleasure and amusements 6 for a period of forty days. 6 The 
people of Ghaznln availed of this opportunity by inviting 
Sultan Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz, who appeared in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. Sult3n Qutb-u’d-din was so terrified by 
his approach that he fled by way of Sang-i-Surkh to 
Hindustan, 7 and since then fixed up his residence at Lahore, 
and made it the capital of Hindustan. 8 

The whole of the country of Hindustan from Peshawar 
to the shores of the Ocean, and in other direction from 
Siwistan to the borders of the hills of Tibbet, came under 
his domination. 9 He caused his name to be read in the 

1 Firishtah, p. 63 and Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl, p. 140. 

2 TabaqUt-i-Nasirl, p. 140. Tclrikh-i-Fakhr-u’d-din Mubarak Sh&h. p. 31. 

3 ^U iA«mj dLo 

Futuh-u's-Salatln , p. 100 

4 Firishtah. p. 63. 

5 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 135. 

8 Tdrlkh-i-Mubdrak Shdhi. p. 15 says ‘four days’. 

7 Tabaq&t-i-Ndsir}, p, 136. 

8 MSS. Tdj-u'LMa'athir, p. 532. 

9 Ibid,, pp. 530-31. 
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Khutbah 1 and to be inscribed on the coin. 2 Unfortunately 
he could not long enjoy the fruits of his labours and one 
day, while playing Chaugan 3 , he fell down from his horse 
and the raised pommel of the saddle pierced into his ribs. 
He died instantly and was buried at Lahore 4 on November 
4, 1210 A.D. 

Estimate 

Sultan Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak is the first Muslim sovereign, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi and laid the foundation 
of Muslim rule in India, A typical product of his time, 
Aibak stands as a prominent figure among his contempora¬ 
ries, who rose, through sheer dint of merit and strenuous 
efforts, to positions of power and glory. He lacked in out¬ 
ward comeliness, 5 but was beneficent, liberal and unrivalled 
in bravery and enterprise. 0 A cautious general, born with 

1 Futuh-u's-Salatin , p. 101. 

Ibn Battutah in his list of the Muslim sovereigns of Delhi dees 
not mention the name of Qutb-u’d-din, for the latter ascended the 
throne at Lahore and not at Delhi. 

8 MSS. Tcij-u'l-Ma'athir, p. 531. 

Thomas (Chronicles of Pathan Kings, pp, 37-39) says that Aibak’s fellow- 
Sipahsalar Bakht-var seems to have uttered no coin ; Yildiz abstained 
from an independent issue ; the assertions of contemporary chroniclers, 
therefore, came only in the conventional association of the right to coin. 
Further the change of capital may have had to do with the non-appear¬ 
ance of money. 

“Though we are told that Qutb-u’d-din Aibak did coin money in his 
own name, none but a few little copper pieces of the rayed circle type, 
which most probably were issued from KuramSn, have come to light”— 
The Sultans of Delhi ,— Their Coinage and Metrology, p. 69. 

On the four copper coins Ref. R. (Lahore) pp. 5801. 2, 3, 4, the obverse 
has a standing bull to left and reverse in rayed circle (Ibid. 

pp, 14, 15). 

3 A description of Chaugan is given elsewhere in the reign of I i‘izz- 
u’d-din Kaiqubad. 

4 MSS. T&j-u'l-Ma'dtliir, pp. 532, 543 and 544. 

* Tabaqdt-i~Ndsiri. p. 138. 

• Tdrikh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
p. 137 and MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma’dthir , p. 116. 
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indomitable resolution, he was an example of how to live 
and labour. He was not a man to shrink from an adven¬ 
ture of any kind ; the wilder and more daring it seemed, 
the better he liked it; and without a moment’s hesitation 
or self-distrust he led many a triumphant though laborious 
campaign. He accomplished through severity and bene¬ 
ficence—his two great weapons—what others achieved by 
tact and diplomacy. 1 The terror of his punishment and the 
hope of his bounty brought his deadliest enemies to his 
side and largely contributed to the estabhsnment of a strong 
and stable government. 

No faineant slave of his great Lord, Qutb-u’d-dln was 
held in the highest esteem by Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln of 
Ghcir. The Tankh-i-Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah repeats 
about the Sultan that “ no other sovereign ever had such 
a slave (like Qutb-u’d-din), nor has anybody seen the 
like.” 2 * fdis rivals envied his position and his liberality 
had won him the name of Lakh Bakhsh* He had, how¬ 
ever, neither the purity of character nor the semblance of 
piety. 4 Like many a great warrior, he was a patron of 
letters, had a cultured court and a society of educated 
men. 5 He had received a good education, knew how to 
command an army and to lead expeditions. It would be 
a mistake, however, to measure Qutb-u’d-dln by his luxury 
and revels. He was a justice-loving monarch, a good 
administrator and an illustrious conqueror 4 The most re¬ 
markable feature of his career is the loyalty of the man 
to his master. The defeat of Ghorl at Andkhud was re- 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nastr 1, p. 138, MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'dthir, p. 118 and Tarlkh-i - 
Fakhr-u'd-aln Mubarak Shah . p. 60. 

* Tailkh-i-Fakhr-u'd-dln . Mubarak Shah, o. 21. 

* Ibid, n, 51. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, d. 135. 

6 Fakhr-u d-dio Mubarak Shah, the author of Ta> jbh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din 
Mubarak Shah and the Sultan’s own slave Hisam-u'd-din Ahmad ‘All 
Shah, a great general of royal forces, were his courtiers. Tarlkli-i- 
Fa^hr-u'd-dln Mubarak Shah. p. 25. 

* MSS. Taj-u'l-Ma'athn, pp. 116, 219. 
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sponsible for a general anarchy in the state ; everywhere the 
tribes and governors 1 rose in open revolt, but Aibak re¬ 
mained loyal to his master. The reason is obvious : Sultan 
Shihab-u’d-din of Gbar had no son to succeed to his 
vast empire, and his slaves were the natural heir to the 
dominion of Hindustan. 

Sultan Qutb-u’d-din Aibak is a great conqueror of the 
Early Turkish Empire. A stirring and successful outset 
with Qutb-u’d-dln and the strengthening and consolidation 
of the Empire by his successors are no more legendary than 
is the history of the thirteenth century. Full of the example 
of his own master, Aibak was never content with his con¬ 
quests. During a period of 20 years he expanded his sway 
over Mlrat, Delhi, Koil, Ranthambhor, Benares, Ajmer, 
Thankir (Biyanah), Nahrwalah, Bada’un, Qannauj, Malwa, 
Gwalior, Kalinjar, Budor and Mahoba, which covered prac¬ 
tically the whole of Northern India. No Muslim army had 
ever before pushed so far east as the forces of Bakht-yar, 
who subdued Bengal in his time. Qutb-u’d-din could not 
long enjoy in comparative peace the fruits of his victories, 
and died before he could accomplish any larger scheme. 

The gallant example of Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln of Ghflr 
bred heroic followers. Qutb-u’d-din Aibak not only in¬ 
herited the Empire of Hindustan from his master, but also 
the latter’s chief characteristics. A great warrior, a man of 
infinite courage and indefatigable energy of mind and body, 
Aibak was no constructive or far-seeing statesman. He 
accomplished through daring adventures and sustained and 
persevering efforts, what others gained by genius and dip¬ 
lomacy. He, however, kept allied the different dynasties 
by means of politic marriages, kept in tact the Empire of 
Hindustan by encouragement and support for his colleagues, 
patronage of his subordinates and suppression of his rivals. 
He married the daughter of Yildiz, the Sultan of Ghaznin, 
and gave his two daughters 2 in succession to SiiltSn Nasir- 

1 MSS. Tdi-u'l-Ma'athir, pp. 472-474. 

* Tabaqcil-i-NasirJ, see pp. 136, 142. 
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u’d-din Qabachah. He gave all possible encouragement 
to Muhammad Bakht-yar Khaljl in the extension of Muslim 
domination in Bengal, and granted him a robe of honour 
and a canopy of state; 1 but he could not tolerate the 
growing power of his rivals and, consequently, he did not 
surrender the fort of Gwalior to Malik Baha-u’d-dln 
Tughrul, 3 although it was promised to him by his master, 
Sultan Shihab-u’d-din of Gljur. However, it goes to the 
credit of his successor Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish. to 
free the country from rivals like Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz, Nasir- 
u’d-dln Qabachah and Sultan Ghivath-u’d-dln ‘Iwad of 
Lakhnautl. 

Sultan Qutb-u’d-dm Aibak was a soldier of fortune, 
an architect of empire and the founder of Muslim rule in 
India. Before him no conqueror dreamt of occupying 
Hindustan, and even the most decisive victories in the 
battle-field never implied the subjugation of the country. 
Qutb-u’d-dln aimed at a permanent conquest, and overran 
the whole of Northern India from the Indus to the Ganges 
and from the Himalayas down to the Vindya range. His 
conquests in Hindustan were wider, real and far more 
permanent than any of his predecessors. The dynasty of 
Gljar relapsed into the insignificance of a small kingdom, 
but the empire founded by Qutb-u’d-dln was not lost to 
Islam. Muhammad Bakht-yar added the land of Bengal to 
the long catalogue of kingdoms subdued by Qutb-u’d-din 
Aibak. Since then up to the Indian Mutiny, the throne 
of Delhi was invariably occupied by a Muslim king. Qutb- 
u’d-din cut off India from foreign suzerainty, and estab¬ 
lished an independent empire free from any outside 
control. He was recognised as Sultan of Delhi by Mahmud, 
the successor of his master Sultan Shihab-u'd-din, and his 
position was strengthened by virtue of his conquests and 
his capacity to enforce obedience from the subjects. 
He ruled not from an outside capital but in India itself. 

1 See Muhammad Bakht-ySr’s history in Chap. II. 

* Vide Baha-u’d-din’s account in Chap. II. 
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He was the first to be prayed for from the pulpits and 
commemorated on the coinage. It is, however, unfortun¬ 
ate for him that he could not long survive to reap the 
fruits of his labours, but succeeded in leaving a centralised 
and powerful Muslim state in India; and the standard of 
Islam remained for centuries in the land where he had 
planted it. 



CHAPTER IV 


SULTAN SHAMS-U’D-DIN ILTUTMISH 
Sultan Aram Shah 

On the sudden death of Sultan Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak at 
Lahore, the Amirs and Maliks elevated Aram Shah to the 
throne of Delhi. The new Sultan was neither son 1 nor 
brother to Sultan Qu^b-u’d-dm Aibak who, as Qadi Minhaj- 
Siraj says, jhad only three daughters, two of whom were 
married in succession to Sultan Nasir-u’d-din Qabachah 
and the third to Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish. 2 Sultan Aram 
Shah, therefore, might have been a Turkish Malik, whom 
his colleagues and friends raised to the throne with a view 
to retain peace, tranquillity, order and government, as also 
on account of the fact that the probable heir Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish was not available on the spot and the throne 
could not remain vacant so long as he took to return to 
Delhi. In fact there were no hard and fast rules governing the 
devolution of the crown. In spite of the fact that monarchy 

*The heading of the chapter on ArSm Shah in Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, 
p. 141, has - w*h5 £>thLw ^ *Lv flj!—but further the text 

itself says that SultSn Qutb-u’d-din had only three daughters, Lubb-u't 
Twdrikh, p. 9, says that he was Qutb-u’d-dxn’s 5 on. Tabaqat-i-Akbarl 
P’ 55—'* than whom he had no other son \ TdrlhJi-i-Ghuri , p.’ 13 ‘tfce eldest son 
of Qtitb'ii d-dln. .MSS. Inti kh ab-u l- Munta kh ib. d. 170 'after his father's 
death ascended the throne.’ Khulasat-u't-TwIbfe, p . 189 and MSS. 
Chahar-Gulskan rightly assert the so-called son of Qutb-u’d-dln. Abu’l 
Fadal makes the astonishing remark that he was Qutb-u'd-din’s brother. 
TartkJi-i-Mubarak Shahi, p. 16 also calls him son. TZirthh-i-Jahan Kusha . 
Vol. II, p. 61, gives the most, appropriate expression that 'Qutb-u'd-din had 
no son, but a slave known as ‘Iltutmish’ and he became heir-apparent to 
the throne. Cambridge History of India, p. 51, incorrectly asserts—“ some¬ 
times described as Aibak’s adopted son, but usually believed to have been 
a son of his body." ArSm Shah was, in fact, no relation of Qutb-u’d-dln. 
No coins of this sovereign are known or found— see H. N. Wright; The 
Sultans of Delhi—Their Coins and Metrology, p. 69. 

2 Tabaqat-i-Nasir I, p. 141. 
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has had a long and varied existence in the Muslim state, to 
the Shan at , however, it has always remained a non-legal 
institution. As there was no place for Sultanate in the 
Islamic political theory, there was consequently no provi¬ 
sion for the devolution of the crown. The result was an 
interminable wars of succession, and an appeal to arms was 
the only possible remedy to solve the riddle. Sultan Qutb- 
u’d-dln had no son to succeed him. However, a son was 
presented to be an heir; but the final choice lay with 
the Maliks and Amirs. They could choose from among the 
relations of the ex-king or select a new man altogether. 
Aram was selected for his weakness to play the part of a 
mere puppet. Election by the officers meant that they 
exacted favours hs pre-condition of their support. 

On receiving the intelligence of Aram Shah’s succession 
to the throne of Delhi, Sultan Nasir-u'd-din Qabachah 
proceeded to Uch 1 (meaning high place, situated 38 miles 
south-east of Bahawalpttr State, Rajputana) and Multan 2 
and ‘ captured Bhakkar and Shewran.’ The Khalji rulers 
revolted in Bengal and some independent Rajas on the 
frontier also rose in hostility. 3 

In the meantime, Amir ‘All-i-Ism5‘ll, 4 the Sipah Salar 
(Commander of Forces) and Amir-i-Dad (Chief Judge) in 
concert with other chiefs and officials despatched an invita¬ 
tion to Malik Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish at Bada'on to hasten 
to Delhi and to assume sovereignty. In fact, Qutb-u’d-din 
had called Iltutmish his son, and had conferred upon him the 
fief of Bada’an, thus signifying his wish to make him his heir- 
apparent. Iltutmish 6 accepted the proposal, He came with 

1 After its capture by Shihab-u’d-din of Ghur. Uch became the chief 
city of Upper Sind under NSsir-u’d-din Qabachah, and was burnt by 
Jalal-u’d-dln Khwarzm Shah in 1223 A.D. It was, afterwards, taken by 
Iltutmish. Uch was a great centre of Muslim learning at the time. 

* Tabaq5t-i~NSsirl, p. 141. 3 Firishtah, p. 64. 

*Ibid. has Badd'unl. p. 61 says “Iltutmish came from 

HardwSr and BadS’Hn to Delhi.”—Where HardwSr where Bada’un ! 

^TabaqSUi.Ndsiri, p. 141. 
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all his forces, captured the city and fort of Delhi and sub¬ 
jugated the whole country around. Thereupon, Sultan' 
Ar§m Shah summoned the Qutbi Amirs and Maliks to his 
assistance and gathered a strong force from Amroha and 
other parts of the dominion. Having taken possession of 
the capital, Iltutmish rushed towards the bank of the river 
Jumna. The rival forces encountered each other, and after 
a feeble resistance on the part of Aram Shah’s troops, his 
army was put to the rout 1 and ‘its leaders Aqsanqar and 
Farrukh Shah were slain.* 2 ' The contemporary historian 
says, u the decree of destiny reached Aram Shah,” 3 but in 
all probability he was put to death by his rival. Thus 
ended the short-lived career of Aram Shah, which is said to 
have been terminated within a year. 4 

Iltutmish had long before obtained the government of 
Bada’an, which he now exchanged in 1210 A.D. for the 
throne of Delhi. Under his successors Bada’an ranked as 
a place of great importance ; and in 1236 its governor 
Rukn-u’d-din became another emperor of India. The Juma‘ 
Masjid Shams! built by Rukn-u’d-dln still adorns the city. 5 
Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish built the Shams! ‘Idgah 
during his governorship at Bada'an. It is a massive brick 
wall 300 feet in length with ornamental lines at the top. 
The inscription on the mehrab has been plastered over and 
only a few letters are visible.® 

The Jami' Masjid of Badg’an is one of the largest 
Muslim buildings in India. The superstructure of the old 
masjid is entirely of brick, but the central dome contains 
many blocks of kankar ; the outer face of the entrance 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, p. 141. 

1 Firishtah, p. 65. 

3 - 1^ *1—^ fiy Tabaqdt-i-N8sirt, p. 141. 

4 **■? *1—cuJo Lubb-u't-Twarikh, 

p. 10 and Tabaq&t-i-Ahbari , p. 55. 

5 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IX,, p. 35. 

v • The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh by Dr. A. Fuhrer, p. 20. 
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gateway is built of sandstone. The outer opening, in an 
inscription of two lines, gives the date of the building in 
1223 during the reign of Iltutmish. 1 To the same period 
belong the dargah of MiranjI with an Arabic inscription of 
Iltutmish, the masjid of Ahmad Khandan, built by Rukn- 
u’d-dln ; the house of Btmdiwalla in Mohalla Sotah with an 
Arabic inscription of Iltutmish; the dargah of Sultanji with 
an inscription of Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud (a.H. 620 =* 1229 
A.D.), the tomb of Alham Shahid with an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion of Iltutmish, and the masjid of Dada Hamid built by 
Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud Shah in A.H. 648 = 1250 A.D. 2 

Hindustan now became subdivided into four parts—the 
territory of Sind, comprising Sind, Multan and Siwastan, 
was occupied by Sulfan Nasir-u’d-din Qabachah; the 
dominion of Delhi belonged to Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish ; the territory of Lakhnauti was appropriated by 
the Khalil Maliks and Sultans, and the state of Lahore 
was to be seized upon sometimes by Qabachah and some¬ 
times by Iltutmish until the defeat and extinction of the 
former at the hands of the latter in the year 1227 A.D. 3 

Character of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. 

The next sovereign, 4 who came to the throne of Delhi 
was Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish, 5 a slave and son-in-law 
of Sultan Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak. He was decidedly the 
greatest sovereign of the ‘ Early Turkish Empire of India,’ 
and almost excelled all the Sultans of Delhi in his fitness as 
a king and in his excellence as a man. He was, in the words 
of Qadl Minhaj-Siraj, ‘ just, benevolent, impartial, a zealous 

1 The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the N. W. Provinces 
and Oudh by Dr. A. Fuhrer, p. 20. 

a Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

3 Tabaqat'i-Ndsiri. pp. 141, 142. 

* Iltutmish is not the first Muslim sovereign as Dr. Tripathi ( Some 
Aspects of Muslim Administration, p. 24). states. 

5 It is differently pronounced and written as 
and vjr ii^xxJl - \ Firishtah p. 64, MSS. Lubb-u't-Twartkh. p. 10; 

Tabaqat-i-Akbarf, p. 56, Kh uld.sat~u't Twcirihh. p. 130 and the printed text 
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warrior and hero, patron of the learned, the dispenser of 
justice, possessor of pomp like Faridon, disoosition like 
Qubad, empire like Alexander and majesty like Bahram.’ 1 He 
was further endowed with laudable qualities ; he was hand¬ 
some, intelligent, sagacious and of excellent disposition and 
manners. 2 ' Never was a sovereign so virtuous, kind-hearted 
and reverent towards the learned and the divines says the 
author of the Tabaqat4-Nasiri, ‘sat upon the throne.’ 
Iltutmish was very particular about saying his prayers, and 
went to the Juma‘ Mosque 8 every Friday. 

of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 165 all have “Altamesh”—MSS . Jntikhdb-uU 
Muntahjnb , p. 171, Rauqlat-u's-Safd, Vol. IV, pp. 887, 889 and Tartkh-i - 
Mubdrak Shahl . p. 16, all have But Tdrikh-i-Jahdn Kusha, 

Vol. II, p, 61, rightly calls him Iltutmish meaning world-grasper, Badd'uni , 
p. 62, says that he was called Altamash, because he was born on a night 
during an eclipse. There is, however, no douht that it is Iltutmish for 
Minhaj-Sir3j, the contemporary historian, has at several places written as 
such. In praise of Sultan BahrSm Sh5h he says : 

JOO V-XtoltXXA Ik jf\ 

j dUll 

Again in praise of SultSn Nasir-u’d-dln he says : 

0 ^ > 2 LoiXJl ^toli 

It is clear from the composition of the verses and the rules of poetry 
that it cannot be Altmash but Iltutmish, for the metre requires double t. 
Further, Delhi inscriptions read as The inscription on the 

second storey of the Qutb MinSr clearly bears the title of Shams-u’d-dln as 
On the doorway is also mentioned —See List 

of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments, Calcutta 1919, 1922, Vol. Ill, p. 5. 
Again on the third storey is written (Ibid, p. 6). 

“The two *tV are given clearly in the NagrI transliteration on the 
reverse of coin No. 121.... As regards the first syllable the numismatic 
evidence is strongly in favour of the long initial I”. The Sultdns of Delhi — 
Their Coins and Metrology , by H. N. Wright, p. 70. 

These writings, inscriptions and coins, being contemporary, are deci¬ 
sive evidence of Shams-u’d-dln’s title being Iltutmish 

1 Tabaqdt-i~Nasiri , p. 165. a Ibid., p. 167. 

* Firishtah , p. 67 and Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 63 and Futuk-u's-Salatln, p. 
117, narrate the following event, which has been given by the contempo- 
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Out of the Ilbarl tribe of Turkistan, be was', Joseph-like, 
sold and delivered over to merchants, until after some time 
he rose to power and sovereignty by his sheer dint of merit 
and virtues. His sovereign power was mainly responsible 
for the propagation and development of Islamic faith in his 
time. He surpassed his master Sultan Qutb-u’d-dxn Aibak 
in munificence, and was, according to the contemporary 
chronicle, a hundred times more benevolent. 1 His liberality 
and benefactions were universally showered upon all classes 
of people from the highest official to the street beggar. 
The Sultan lavishly spent about ten millions yearly upon 
eminent doctors of religion and law, venerable Sayyids, 
nobles and notables. The fame of his unbounded liberality 
and numerous grants and, above all, the turmoil and 
calamities caused by the irruption of the 1 infidel * Mongols 
in ‘Ajam led the renowned warriors and men of letters to 
migrate to the capital Delhi, 2 which came to be regarded as 
grand and as magnificent as that of Mahmud or Sanjar.® A 
contemporary of the kings of Egypt, Iltutmish was regarded 
as an equal among the sovereigns of Egypt, Khurasan and 
Khwarazm. 4 But praises of people, who were in the Sultan’s 
pay, must be taken with many grains of salt. However, it 

rarv authority in the tfeign of Radiyah : “ The heretics of Delhi, led by one 
Nur decided to assassinate the Sultan, One Friday, they drew their 
swords and slew many people, but. as God willed, Iltutmish escaped.” 

It is related in the Table Talk of the Khwajah Qutb-u’d-din Bakht-vSr 
KakI, that Sult2n Iltutmish was anxious to construct a tank and in con- 
sultatioh with rhe Khwajah went about to find a suitable spot. Having 
been overtaken by night, be went to sleep at a place, where the Haud-i- 
ShamsI exists today, and dreamt that the Prophet ordered him to construct 
a tank at a place, where the Prophet’s horse struck its foot. He did accord¬ 
ingly. Haud-i-SljamsI (ShamsI tank) is situated opposite the Jharna on 
the west side of the Gurgaun Road. The tank was built by ghams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish in 627 (1229-30 A. D.). It is said that it was originally lined 
with red sandstone, none of which now remains. Except during the rainy 
season, it seldom contains water. {Monuments of Delhi , Vol. Ill, p, 66). 

1 T abaqdt-i-N dsirl. p. 166. 

1 Ibid. 

8 Diy5 Baram —Tat Ihh-i-Firuz Shahi , p. 27. 

4 Ibid., p, 26. 
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may be concluded that Iltutmish is the real founder of the 
City and Empire of Delhi. 

The Sultan was a great friend of the mystics and divines. 
Shaikh Baha-u'd-dln Dhakariya and Khwajah Qutb-u’d-dln 
Bakht-yar Kakl 1 were his personal friends. It is related in 
the Siyar-u'l~Auliya, that Khwajah Qutb-u’d-din once unex¬ 
pectedly visited the court of the Sultan, who was wonder- 
struck ; for, in spite of his repeated requests, the Khwajah 
never condescended to come to the court. 2 * The Khwajah 
became so popular in the city, that the people would not let 
him go to any other place. Once Khwajah Bakht-yar started 
for Ajmer with Shaikh Mu‘in-u’d-din Sanjarl, but the 
citizens, being grieved, requested the Sultan to intervene for 
them, and Shaikh Mu‘ln-u’d-dln ultimately assented to 
Khwajah Bakht-yar’s stay at Delhi. 8 

Early life 

Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish belonged to the noble tribe 4 of 
Ilbar! in Turkistan. His father, Ham Khan 5 was famous on 
account of the large number of dependants, relatives and 
followers, who were under his employment. 6 * Iltutmish was, 
from his early childhood, remarkable for his beauty, 
intelligence and sagacity, so much so that his own brothers 
grew jealous of his attainments, and like Joseph of old 
enticed him out of the security of their parents' home under 

1 The grave of Khwajah Qutb-u’d-dm Bakht-ySr KSki (635 A.H.) is 
almost in the centre of the Dargsh of Qutb Sahib. The grave is of earth 
only and bears no ancient inscription ( Monuments of Delhi , Vol. Ill, p. 42). 

In the Dargah of Qutb Sahib, at the south-east corner of the platform 
thei,. is a grave measuring 1' 9" by 1' 0" by 10" high. Tradition assigns 
Jt to a son of Iltutmish. who apparently died as a child (1210 1235 A.D ) 
(Monuments of Delhi , Vol. III. p. 42). 

* Siyar-u'l-Auliyd , (Urdu translation), d. 60. 

9 Ibid.,_ p. 61. 

4 In variance to the contemporary authority Firishtah, p. 64 and 
Lubb-u't-Twdrikh, p. 10 say “ from Qar2 Khita! Turks.” 

5 The printed text oiTabaqdt-i-Nasirl, p. 166 and Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 

p. 56 have “ Avlam KhSn." Tlam’ is a Turkish word meaning pain 

suffering, grief, anguish, etc. 

• Tabaqdt-i-Ndsir}, p. 166. 
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the pretence of going to see a herd of horses. 1 They repre¬ 
sented by saying, “ Father, why dost thou not entrust 
Joseph to us, for we are his sincere friends ? Send him 
along with us tomorrow morning, so that he may indulge in 
amusement and sport in the pasture, and we are responsible 
for his safety. 1,2 When they brought him to the herd of 
horses, they, and according to another account, his cousins, 
forcibly sold him to a certain merchant, 3 who brought him 
to Bukhara and sold him to a relation of the §adr-i-<Jahan 
(the Chief Ecclesiastic) of the city. He remained in that 
family for some time, and received nourishment like a son. 
Iltutmish himself related 4 that, on a certain occasion, 
a member of that illustrious family gave him a piece of 
money to purchase some grapes. He went to the market, 
but on the way lost the coin. Being of a tender age and out 
of fear, he began to weep. Suddenly a Durvish appeared, 
who took him by the hand, and purchased some grapes for 
him. The Durvish took promise from him that when he 
attained to wealth and dominion he would take care of and 
respect the faqlrs and divines. 5 

1 Firishtah, p. 64 has ‘hunting animals’, while 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari , p. 56 and Bada'unt, p. 62 say “ he was taken by his 
brothers to some garden, under pretence of going thither for recreation 
and diversion.” 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasir}, p. 167. 

J The printed text of Tabaq<U-i-N5sirl, p. 167 has 
'a merchant’ and not merchants as Major Raverty on p. 600 translates. 
Further not “ horse-dealers ” as Elliot , Vol. II, p. 320 translates. 

4 Another story is related by Firishtah, p. 67 and Tdbaqat-i-Akbart 
p. 62—“ while a slave in Baghdad, his master called a majlis of Durvishes 
for the recitation of mystic songs. With the lamp in his hands, Iltutmish 
passed the whole night in their service. Thereupon, QadI Harmd-u’d-dm. 
NsgurF, president of the majlis, blessed him. When Iltutmish became 
Sultan, Qadi Nagurl came to Delhi and held majhses, Maulvl Tm3d~u’d- 
dm and Jam3l-u’d-ciln protested against it. The Qadi replied, “ It is 
permitted to the mystic and forbidden to the orthodox,” and reminded the 
Sultan of his early life and his service during that particular night. The 
Sult'ln was much pleased to allow those ceremonies, and himself joined 
them. 

5 Futuh-u's-Saldthi, pp. 112-15, The same is related with some 
variations in che A khbar-u'l-Akhvar. pp. 33, 37. 
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After some time, a merchant named Hajl Bukhara pur¬ 
chased him from that noble and distinguished family. 1 He 
was next purchased by Jamal-u’d-din Muhammad, Chust 
Qaba (of the Tight Tunic), who brought him to Ghaznin, 2 
As no other Turk so handsome, intelligent and virtuous had 
for a long time appeared in the market, the news of his 
arrival was at once conveyed to Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln of 
Ghar. The Sultan offered a thousand gold dinars 3 for 
Iltutmish and another slave named Aibak ; but the Khwaiah 
declined to sell them. The Sultan, in retaliation, issued an 
order prohibiting the sale of the two slaves. After staying 
at Ghaznin for a period of one year, KljwSjah Jamal-u’d-din 
took the slaves to Bukhara, where he remained for three 
years. Later on, he returned to Ghaznin, and stayed there 
for another year, but no one, on account of the Sultan’s 
orders, could venture to purchase them. When Malik 
Qutb-u’d-din Aibak 4 * * * came to Ghaznin after the conquest 
of Gujarat, he solicited permission from the Sultan to pur¬ 
chase the slaves. “ Since I have already prohibited it,” the 
Sultan replied, “ it will not be proper to purchase them in 
Ghaznin. Take them to Delhi, and purchase them there.” 8 

Qutb-u’d-din left his Vizier Nizam-u’d-din Muhammad 
at Ghaznin for the settlement of certain affairs, and directed 

l Bada'unl. pp. 68-69, relate the following story—the Emperor 

Akbar told a story, which was orally Jrraced to SultSn GhiyHth-u’d-din 

Balban. The curious anecdote is that Iltutmigh loved tenderly a Turkish 

slave girl in his faarem, but was unable to effect his object. One day. he 

got his head anointed with oil by the same girl, who noticing sotnerhing 

in his head, began to weep. The Sultan inquired the girl of the cause. 
She replied, " my own brother had the same sort of bald-head”. On 
making further inquiries, it was found that the slave girl was his own 
sister. This story, like mapy others, also seems to be manufactured. 

* Lubb-u't-TwSrlkh, p. 10, gives the reverse statement—“ sold by 
Jamsl-u’d-din Chust Qaba to Hajl Jamal-u'd-dln, who brought Iltutmish 
to Ghaznin.” Being contrary to the contemporary account, it is not 
correct. 

8 Bad&unl, p. 62 says one lac of tankahs. 

1 Firlshtah, p. 65 says, “ along with NSsir-u’d-dm Kharmil”, which is 
quite probable. 

t* Tabaq&t-i-N p. 168. 
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him to bring Chust Qaba along with him to Hindustan. The 
Vizier did accordingly ; and when the slaves reached Delhi, 
Qutb-u’d-din Aibak purchased them for a hundred thousand 
jitals. 1 Aibak's name was changed to Tamghach, and he 
was made Amir of Tabarhind or Bhacinda 2 , but was slain in 
the battle fought between Taj-u’d-dln Yiidiz and Qutb-u’d- 
din. ‘The other slave was styled as Iltutmish.’ 3 

Shams-u’d-din was created Sar~i-Jandar (Chief of the 
Royal Bodyguards), and Qutb-u’d-din honoured him by call¬ 
ing him his son. His rank and status went on increasing 
until he became 'Amir-i-Shikar (Chief Huntsman). 4 After 
the fall of Gwalior, he was made its Amir. He was next pro¬ 
moted to the governorship of Baran' and its dependencies. 5 
Some time later, when he displayed intrepidity and valour, 
the territory of Bada'an was entrusted to him. 

When Sultan Shihab-u’d-ain of Ghur returned from 
Khwarazm, after being defeated at Anakhud at the hands of 
the Qara Khita’ls, the Gakkhar 6 tribes broke out into 
rebellion, and the Sultan marched fromGhaznin to suppress 
them. Qutb-u’d-din led the forces of Hindustan, and 
Shams-u’d-din joined him with the army of Badajln ; the 
two advanced to the Punjab to support the Sultan, Iltutmish 
displayed extraordinary courage in the battle that ensued, 

1 Lubb-u't-Tu’drlkh, p, 10, says "thirty thousand jitals," There is 

a good reason for supposing that the tankah represented a told as 
Firishtah celi<? us in connection with the tankahs of ‘AlS-u’d-dln. Further 
an equation of 48 jitals to the tankah is more probable. Jital tnen be taken 
as equivalent to two raties of silver, a three jital piece or sixteenth of a 
tankah is equivalent to the modern anna, Therefore, one lakh jital =» 
Rs. 2,083/5/ (modern). Ref. Sultdns of Delhi—Their Coinage and Metrology — 
by H. N. Wright, pp. 72 to 75.‘ 

3 Firishtah, p. 65,has Bharindah, which is the same as Tabarhindah. 
Sirhind is often confused with Bhatinda or Tabarhind. 

* Firishtah, p. 65. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiti, p. 169. 

5 Badd'iinl, p. 62 and Lubb-u't-TwaiikJi, p, 10 state that “Baran and 
its dependencies were added to his fief of Gwalior.** 

* Firishtah , pp. 59, 60 states long before the occurrence of this event, 
that the Gakkhars were converted to Islam in the time of Mahmtid. It is 
probable that a part of them were converted to IslSm. 
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plunged his horse into the river Jhelum, overcame the 
resistance of the enemy and put ten or twelve thousand 
men to the sword. 1 * In the height of battle, the Sultan’s 
eye fell upon him and, witnessing his splendid exploit, dis¬ 
tinguished him by conferring upon him a special robe of 
honour. The Sultan further ordered Qutb-u’d-dln ‘to treat 
Iltutmish well, for he would distinguish himself by doing 
great deeds. ’* • Qutb-u'd-din, on the Sultan’s order, 

manumitted him and ‘created him Amir-idl-Umara.' 

On the sudden death of Sultan Qutb-u’d-din and the 
accession of Aram Shah, the Sipah-Salar (Commander of 
Troops) Amir ‘Ali-i-Isma’ll, Amir-i-Dad (Chief Judge) of 
the capital city, 3 in consultation with other Maliks and 
Amirs , despatched an invitation to Iltutmish at Bada’nn to 
hasten to Delhi and to assume sovereignty. Iltutmish 
accepted the proposal, and he came with his forces and 
occupied Delhi in the year 1210 A.D. 4 5 

Rivals and their overthrow 

Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish succeeded in winning 
over most of the Turks and Qutbl Amirs by conferring splen¬ 
did gifts and high favours upon them ; but some of the 
Turks and Mu’lzzi Amirs ‘under Sar-i-Jandar (Head of the 
Royal Bodyguards) Turk!’ 6 joined hands against him, left the 
capital city with a strong force and broke out into rebellion 

1 Firishtah, p. 65. 1 TabaqQt-i-NSsm, P- 170. 

3 Firishtah, p. 65. has "Amir Daud, che Dilarm”. Lubb-u't- 

Tu-'drxhh, p. 10 “ Mir 'All Isma’Il and Amir-x-Dad of Delhi.” Tabaqat-u 
Akbarx, n. 57 ” Sip&h'Sdlclr ‘Isma'H and Amir-x-Dad of Delhi. And is not 
correct here, and should be omitted. 

4 Khuldsat-u't-TuelrtkJt, p. 190, has “the year 1211.” Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. Ill, p, 51 also has 1211 ; but the contemporary 
authority has 607 H, j.e.. 1210 A.D. 

Futuk-u’s-Salatln, p. 104, agrees with Minh3j-Sir2j. 

5 Firishtah. p. 65, says : 

*2* tiTj* ^1 > ,-wi 

Saxddr-i-Jclmdiir or Sar~i-Jdmdar is not a prnner name as in Elliot, 
Vol II, p. 237, which has “ Sar-i-Jchnd3r Turk!”, Sar-i-Jamdclr means 
“ the Head of the Royal Robe-beaters ” Sar-i-Jcindar is meant here. 
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in the vicinity. 1 * The Sultan was so overwhelmed with 
terror that he refrained from suppressing the rebellion for 
several days. At last he gathered together a large army, 
headed by valiant leaders like Tzz-u’d-dln Bakht-var. 
Nasir-u’d-dln Mardan Shah, Hazbar-u’d-dln Ahmad SQr and 
Iftikhar-u*d-din Muhammad ‘Umar, and marched to face 
the rebels.* The rival forces encountered each other in the 
plain of Jtad. litutmish was victorious, and he put most of 
the leaders to the sword. Sar-i-Jandar and others fled, 
while Aqsanqar and Taj-u’d-dln Furrukh Shah, two of the 
famous Turkish leaders, were slain. 3 4 Some. time later 
Udaisa, the ruler of Jaior,* rebelled, and refused to pay 
customary tribute. The Sultan marched against Chauhan 
Udai Singh, the Rae of Jaior (town and fort in Jodhpur 
State), who x hearing of his arrival, shut himself up within 
the walls of the fortress and implored for forgiveness. The 
Sultan pardoned him, and restored the fortress to him. The 
Rae, in return, presented hundred camels and twenty horses 
as the tribute due. 5 6 

It was but a remnant of the large dominion, which 
litutmish inherited from his master as a result of his victory 
over Aram Shah. But the whole of Hindustan was in a 
state of utter confusion ; ‘All Mardan in Bengal, Qabachah 
in Multari and Sind and Yildiz in Ghjaznin -were all power¬ 
ful and independent; * and it goes to the credit of litutmish, 

1 Tabaqat-i-NSsiri , p. 170. 

3 Tdj-u'l- Ma’dthir ; Elliots Vol. II, p. 237. 

3 Firishtah , p. 65. The Zubdat-u't-Twartkh says, “ the defeated Amirs 
were put to de'ath at different times.” 

4 On a hilt to .tne south of Jaior stands the famous fort 800 by 400 
yards built by Paramarah Rajputs. Its walls are composed of huge masses 
of cut-scone It was ruled by the Paramarahs till the twelfth century, 
when Chauhan Rao Kirthi Pal of Nadol took it, and made it his capital. 
It was his grandson Udai Singh, who surrendered the fort to litutmish. 

, Udayasinha’—Dr. Rey — Dynastic History of Northern India , Vol. II, 
p. 1130. 

6 T&j-u'l-Ma'&thir ; Elliot , Vol. II, p. 238 also Firishtah , p 65. 

6 See Cambridge History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 52. 
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who consolidated and strengthened the whole empire. 

Sultan Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz purchased his safety for the 
time being by entering into a compact with Iltutmish and 
despatching a canopy of state and a Dur-bash 1 (a kind of 
spear with two horns to keep away the people). This, 
however, does not mean that Sultan Shams-u’d-dfn Iltutmish 
acknowledged his supremacy over him 2 . Soon after, Yildiz 
was defeated by the Khwarazmians and he fled to Lahore, 
where he made an attempt to build up his power as an 
independent monarch. In the year 1215 A.D, he succeeded 
in conquering the Punjab up to Thanesar (a town in Kama! 
District, Punjab, situated on the banks of the Saraswatt), 
and sent a message to Iltutmish to acknowledge him as an 
independent sovereign. 3 The Sultan could never tolerate 
the establishment of Yildiz’s power in the Punjab. He 
marched against his rival, and ‘reached Samand (most pro¬ 
bably Samanah) in the month of January 1216 A.D ’ 4 The 
rival forces met at Tarain, 5 and a great battle ensued. 
Fortune once more favoured Iltutmish ; Taj-u’d-dln Yildiz 
was ‘wounded by an arrow shot by the Muayyid-u'1-M.ulk ,' 6 
and was caDtured along with many of his chiefs. He was 
first brought to Delhi and then sent a prisoner to Bada’Qn, 
where he died and was buried. 7 Upon several occasions, 
the Amirs and M.aliks rose in hostilities in different parts of 
Hindustan, but all of them were put down and defeated 8 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, p. 170. 

* Firishtah, t>. 65. sraces that “Iltutmish accepted a canopy of state 

and a standard from the Hskim of Ghaznin to honour the latter.” 

8 Firishtah, r> 65. 

'Taj-u'l-Ma'Sthir ; EUiot , Vol. II, p. 239, It is, in all probability, 
SSmSnah and not * Samand'. The event happened in 1216 and not 1215, 
as Dr. Ishwarl Pras5d ( Medieval History , p. 170) states. 

6 Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, correctly describes it as 
TSrSwari. Badd'finl, p. 63, has also the same. TsrSwan is modern Tarain. 

0 TcIj-u'l-Ma'dthir, ( Elliot , p. 239). 

7 Minhaj-SirSi is silent on this ooint: Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 58, say s 
that 'he was kept at Bada’Qn until he died. Taj-u'l-Ma'athir is also 
silent. In all probability he was killed. 

8 Tabaq8t-i-N&siri, p. 171. 
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Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish, thus, brought the different 
pares of his dominion under subjection like Bada'Qn, Oudh, 
Benares and the Siwalik territory, between the Bias and the 
Ganges. 

There was avconstant state of warfare going on between 
Sultans Iltutmish and Nasir-u’d-din Qabachah for the posses¬ 
sion of Lahore, 1 Tabarhindah and KuhrSm. Muayyid-u’l- 
Mulk Muhammad Junaidl, the Vizier, informed the Sultan 
of the refractory attitude of Qabachah, who had refused to 
pay any tribute. In the month of September 1216 A-.D., 
Iltutmish marched with a large army towards Lahore. Sultan 
Nasir-u’d-din Qabachah decamped. On the 24th January, 
1217, Iltutmish left Lahore and reached the fortress at the 
village of Chamba (now capital of Chamba State, Punjab, 
situated on the right bank of the Ravi)- Qabachah was 
frightened to hear of the arrival of the royal forces, and he 
fled towards Lahore. 2 3 Iltutmish did not relax pursuit and, 
in a short time, reached Lahore. In the year 1217 A.D., the 
rival forces encountered each other in the vicinity of 
MansUrah by the side of the river Chinab on the frontier 
tract of Lahore, and Qabachah suffered a crushing defeat. 8 

In the year 1218 A.D., Qabachah defeated in battle the 
Khalji Maliks of Gljaznln, who were in the habit of plunder¬ 
ing the outlying districts of Sind. 4 The Khalils fled for 
protection to Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish, who marched 
against Qabachah, defeated and drove him back to his 
kingdom. 

In the year 1221 A.D., 5 * * Sultan Jalal-u’d-dln KhwSrazm 
Shah, being pursued by Chingiz Khan marched further east 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri' p. 143. 

* Tdj-u‘1 Ma'atfeir ( Elliot , Vol. II, p. 240). 

3 Firishtah, p. 65. Badd'uni , p. 64 and Tadhkirat-u'l-Muluk both 
drown him at this stage. 

4 Firishtah, p. 65. 

1 Tdrikti of Nizam-u’d-din Ahmad Bakhshi states that the invasion 

of Sultan Jalal-u’d-dln happened after N5sir-u*d-dln Qabachah was 

drowned. But this is quite incorrect for jalal-u’d-din fought many 

skirmishes with QabSchah on his way back to KirmSn. 
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with the intention of crossing the Indus. He was, however, 
surrounded by the Mongol troops on the bank of the river. 
He saw the flashing sword before him and the ferocious river 
behind. Yet with a courage that would have excited the 
envy of Rustam, he spurred his horse to battle and fought 
many skirrpishes bravely. But, as ^the situation became 
desperate, he turned his horse and galloped towards the 
riverside He, at length, succeeded in crossing the river 
with his seven companions, and pitched his canopy on the 
other side. “ A father should have such a son ”, Chingiz 
Khan said ro his sons, as he saw Jalal-u’d-din sitting in his 
glory on the opposite bank. 

Jalal-u’d-din now mustered a force of one hundred and 
twenty horsemen and, several times, defeated and routed 
the local forces, Chingiz Khan, on hearing of these events, 
sent some of his great Amirs against Jalal-u’d-din. Jalai-u’d- 
din perforce fled to Lahore 1 and marched towards Delhi. 
He sent a messenger to Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish with 
the request that if out of friendship he could condescend to 
help him, he would win back his ancestral kingdom from the 
enemy. Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish could not allow a 
foreign sovereign to have a footing in his dominion. So he 
sent him valuable presents with the reply ” the climate of 
this place will not suit such a high-born prince ”, and himself 
marched against him with a large army, and Jalal-u’d-din, 
unable to oppose him, retreated 2 towards SiwastSn and 
Sind. After fighting some skirmishes with Qabachah, he 
reached KirmSn 3 by way of Makran.* 

Conquests 

Getting rid of his rival Yildiz and subduing Qabachah, 

Khulasat-u't-Twdrikh , p. 190, states that Jalal-u’d-din actually 
invested Lahore for some time, which is not possible. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 52, states that ‘the envoy 
was killed by Iltutmish’, without stating any authority whatsoever. It is 
in fact Firisktah's version and, therefore, not reliable. 

* Bada'unl, p. 64, 

* Tabaqclt-i’Akbart, p, 59. Tclrikh-i-Mubarak Shahi , p. 18. 
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Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish turned his face towards Lakhnautl. 
Previously, on several occasions, he had despatched forces 
to invade the territory, completely subjugated Bihar and 
installed,his own Amirs there. 1 In the year 1225 A.D., how¬ 
ever, Iltutmish made a firm resolve to occupy the territory 
of Lakhnautl. 2 Accordingly, he marched from Delhi, and 
Sultan Ghivath-u’d-din moved his vessels up the river. But 
a treaty was concluded, and Sultan Ghivath-u’d-din sub¬ 
mitted by presenting thirty-eight elephants 3 and eighty 
lakhs of treasure ; and the name of Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish was inscribed on the coin. 4 Iltutmish then with¬ 
drew 5 from Lakhnautl leaving behind Malik Tzz-u’d-dln 
JanI and his own son Malik Nasir-u’d-din Muhammad as his 
lieutenants in Bihar. 6 No sooner had the Sultan retired 
than Sultan GhivSth-u’d-dln ‘Iwad marched into Bihgr and 
occupied it. 7 

In 1226 A.D., the Sultan marched from Delhi and occupi¬ 
ed the celebrated strong fort of Ranthambhor, which had 
been previously attacked in vain by seventy kings but was 
never subdued. 8 The famous fort of Ranthambhor lies in 
the south-east corner of Jaipur State, Rajputana, on an 
isolated rock 1,578 ft. above sea-level, and surrounded by a 
massive wall strengthened by towers and bastions. The 
remains of a mosque, a tomb of a saint and barracks are 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, p. 163. 

9 Ibid., p. 171. 

* Bada'unJ, p. 60, has “seventy thousand tankahs". Firishtah, p. 66 
and Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 59 have 38 elephants. 

4 Ibid., pp. 163 and 171. As early as 1217 and 1220 A.D. tankahs “ have 
been struck by the Governor of Bengal in acknowledgment of the claims 
of Iltutmish to the Sultanate.” H. N. Wright— The Sult&ns of Delhi-—Their 
Coins and Metrology, p. 71. 

i Tabaqclt-i-Akbar : i,p. 54, says that “the two Sultans did encounter 
each other in battlebut the contemporary authority, Minhaj-Siraj, 
does not refer to it at all, and therefore, the statement of Tabaq3t~u 
Akbarl . is not reliable. 

8 Tabaqat-UNdsirl, p. 163, 

7 Ibid., p. 163. 

8 Ibid., p. 172. 
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found within the enclosure. The place is said to be held by 
a branch of the Jadon Rajputs until they were expelled by 
Prithw! Raja in the twelfth century as a result of the 
Chauhan supremacy, Iltutmish besieged the fort, but held 
it only for some time. 1 Valanadeva (most probably Vallana, 
grandson of Prithw! Raja) ruled under the Sultan’s 
authority. 2 

In 1227 A.D., Iltutmish marched against the fort of 
Mandor 3 within the limits of the Siwalik territory (now a 
declined town in JodhpQr State), and conquered it from 
Kirtipaia. 4 The place is of great historical importance, for 
it had been the capital of the Parihar Rajputs till 1381, and 
subsequently the seat of government of the Rathor Rajputs 
till 1459, when JodhpQr city was founded. The old fort, 
built by a Buddhist architect, is now in ruins. About the 
same time, i.e M the beginning of the year 1227 A.D., Malik 
Nasir-u’d-din Muhammad Shah, the eldest son of Sultan 
Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish, and ‘Izz-u’d-dln Malik Jan! 
assembled the forces of Hindustan and marched from Oudh 
to Lakhnauti. 5 6 Luckily Sultan Ghivath-u’d-din ‘Iwad had 
led an expedition into the territories of Kamrap and Bangah 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol, XXI, p. 235. 

a According to the inscription of MSrwar published in the Indian Anti¬ 
quities , Vol. XLI, p, 87. In one of these raids.Iltutmish must have overrun 
Me war as Ojha thinks that * Milac-Chlkara ’ of Jayasinha is a Sanskritisa- 
tion of Amlr-i-Shikdr, title conferred on Iltutmish by Aibak. History of 
Rajputana, Vol. II, p. 467. ‘Malaya Varma Deva,’ according to Thomas— 
Chronicles of Pathan Kings, p. 72. 

3 The oldest‘copies, according to Major Raverty, have Mandor, but 
others have MandEd and MandEr^ Bada'unl, p. 65 has Mandu. Tabaqdt- 
i-Akbari, p. 59 has MandSwar. Tankh-i • Mubdrah Shahl. p. 19 has MandEr 
and Ajmer. MandO is in M5lw5, which place Iltutmish never reached. 
It is, in fact, Mandor, a ruined town in Jodhpur State and not Mandaur 
eight miles north of Bijnor held by Rahupan Agarwal Banya as Camb¬ 
ridge History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 53 states. 

4 Vaidya, Vol. Ill, p. 302; Rey ,; Vol. II, pp, 1130-31 have Udayasinha. 
The famous poet Amir RuhSnl composed the following verse on the 
victories: 

^ s vi£^1 

Firishtah , p. 66 and the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl, pp, 59-60. 

6 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri , p. 163. 
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and had left Lakhnautl undefended. 1 * Malik NSsir-u’d-dln 
availed of this opportunity by capturing the fortress of 
liasankut and the city of Lakhnautl. 8 Sultan Ghiy2£h-u’d- 
dln ‘Iwad, perforce, retired from his expedition, and fought 
an engagement with the victors, but was defeated and his 
Khaljl Amirs were taken prisoners. 3 Sultan Ghivath-u‘d- 
din ‘Iwad was immediately put to death after a reign of 
twelve years. The territory of Lakhnaut! now fell into the 
hands of Malik N§sir-u'd-dln, who proved to be a 
benevolent, intelligent, energetic and sagacious ruler. 4 

Having extended his sway over Bihar and Lakhnautl, 
the Sulfan, in the year 1227 A.D., invaded Sind with the 
intention of overthrowing Qabachah, 5 who was the only 
rival now left. Accordingly, he made ample preparations, 
and Sultan NSsir-u’d-dln Qabachah also stationed his forces 
before the gateway of the town of Amrat 6 (Amri) along 
with his fleet and boats. It was soon discovered that Malik 
Nasir-u\i-dln Aitum, 7 the governor of Lahore had appeared 
before the walls of Multan and Iltutmish himself set out by 
way of Tabarhindah towards Uch. The intelligence of 
these news so terrified Qabachah that he at once retired 
towards the strong fort of Bhakkar, and directed his Vizier 
the 'Ain-u'l-Mulk Husain-i-Ash‘ari to convey all the 


1 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p, 164. 

'ibid., p. 180. ' 

'Ibid,, p. 164. 

'Ibid,, p. 180. 

* Tabaq&t-i-Akbarl, p. 58 and Badd'uni, p. 64 leave out this expedition 
against Qabachah and drown him in the year 1217 A.D., about ten years 
before his actual defeat and death, 

*Ic is variously known as 0* ^*1 - 0*^*1 - 
It is perhaps Amri situated below SahwSn on the river Indus in Sind. 

7 Aitum was a slave of Malik Baha-u’d-dln Tughrul, from whose heirs 
Iltutmish purchased him. The fief of Lahore was assigned to him, and 
subsequently, in return to his services in the acquisition of Multan, the 
Siwalik territory along with Ajmer were made over to him, He was, 
however, drowned into a river in an expedition against the Hindus of the 
BUndi (now a native state in the south-east of Rajputana) territory—See 

Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, pp. 236-37. ■ 
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treasures from Uch to Bhakkar. 1 Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish pushed forward his advance-guard under the 
command of the Amtr-i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain) Malik 
‘Izz-u’d-dln Muhammad Salarl and Gazlak Khan Sanjar-i- 
Sultanl, 3 the Malik of Tabarhindah ; and, four days after, 
himself reached the fort of Uch on the 9th February, 
1228 A.D. Iltutmish now laid siege to the fort of Uch, 
and despatched the Vizier Nlzam-u’l-Mu^k Muhammad 
Junaidl 3 with other Maliks towards the fort* of Bhakkar 
in pursuit of Qabachah. For about three months, hosti¬ 
lities went on at the fort of Uph, and the 4 enemy was 
reduced to extremities until on June 5, 1228 the 
fortress surrendered on terms of capitulations. 5 On be¬ 
coming aware of the fall of Uch, Qabachah sent his son 
‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas'lld Sh ah along with many presents to 
Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish to sue for peace. He was 
received with all the outward marks of kindness, but was 
not permitted to depart. 6 In consequence, Qabachah was 
much alarmed, and before a reply could come, the garrison of 
Bhakkar was reduced to the last strait. Qabachah des¬ 
perately threw himself into the river Sind and got into a 
boat hoping to find refuge in some island, but in the 

ifabaqat-i-Nafirl, p. 173; Firishtah, p. 66 has Thankar, which is 
impossible. 

1 Gazlak Khgn was purchased by SultBn Shams-u’d-din from Khwaiah 
‘All and brought up under the protection of Prince N3sir*u’d-din 
Mafjmud. Soon after, he was made Lord of the Stable. Subsequently, 
he became Amir of Multan, Kuhram and Tabarhindah one after another. 
After the defeat of Qabfichah the fort, city and dependencies of Uch 
were made over to him*— Tabaqat-i-NZsiri, pp. 232-35,. 

Fumh-u's-Salafin , p, 117. 

4 Rau$at-u's-Saf3 t Vol. IV, p. 888 says that ‘on the flight of Qabachah 
from Uch, Iltutmish left his Vizier Ni?sm-u’l*Mulk AbU-Sa'Id to 
carry on the investment of Uch. The Vizier, after capturing it 
marched towards Bhakkar. The account narrated by Rau#at~u'$-Saf3 
is against the contemporary authority, and, therefore, unreliable. 

• Tabaqat-i-Nafirl, p. 173. Not in 1227 A.D. as Dr. Ishwari Prasad 
{Medieval India , p, 177) states. • Ibid,, p. 144, 
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middle of the stream his boat capsized and he was 
drowned. 1 Thus ended the chequered career of a warlike 
monarch after a reign of twenty-two years in the lands of 
Sind, Uch and Multan. After a few days, the treasures 
were taken possession of, and the remaining forces of 
Qabachah were enlisted into the Royal army. The country 
of Sind as far as the ocean was acquired, and Malik 
Shihab-u’d-dln Habsh, 2 the ruler of Dipalptir 3 and Sind 
presented himself before and paid homage to the SultiJn. 
Being satisfied with the conquest of Sind, the Sultan 
started for Delhi. 4 According to some account says 
Qadi Minhaj-Siraj, 4 the city and fortress of Multan and 
its dependencies were conferred upon Tzz-u'd-dm Kablr 
Khan-i-Ayaz, 4 and was entitled Kablr Khan-i-Mangirnl. 
After some time, he was succeeded by Malik Ikhtiyar- 
u’d-dln Qaraqash Khan-i-Aitkin s as governor of Multan. 

1 TabaqZU-i-Nasiri , pp. 144 and 173. 

y jjy txiu jo jl ;> v/o*. 1x5 Jpji 

Futiih-u's-Salatln, p. 108. 

* The printed text of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 173 has “ Shihffh-nM- 
din Habsh” while Major Raverty turns it into Chatisar or JatisS in 
conformity with the oldest copies. 

3 It cannot be Dewdl for it lies in the Bisalpur tahsil of Pilibhit Dis¬ 
trict. It must be Dipalpur, situated on the old bank of Bias, and 
the decay of the town is to be attributed to the shifting of the river, 

*A Rum! Turk of Nasir-u’d-dln Husain, the Chief Huntsman of 
^aznin, whose son Sher KMn-i-Surkh sold him to Iltutmish. He was 
given Multan and Palwal (now in the GurgaQn District of the Punjab) in 
his reign. He was a party to the hostile element against Sultan Rukn- 
u’d-dln Flruz &hSh. Radiyah made him the governor of Lahore and its 
dependencies. Multan was again entrusted to his charge, and he as¬ 
sumed sovereignty on the invasion of Mongols. He died in the year 
1241 A.D. Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl pp. 234-35. 

■Aitkin belonged to the Qara Khit§i Turks and was one of the 
oldest slaves of Iltutmish. First he became Sclqi-i-Khas (Personal Cup¬ 
bearer) and acquired the fief of Barihun and DSr5ng3n (perhaps Dargll). 
The two fiefs must have been situated in the north-western region. 
Subsequently, he became the Superintendent of the Crown-province of 
Tabarhindah. Then Multan became his fief. He became governor of 
Lahore and then of Biganah in the reign of Radiyah. He conspired 
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In the month of August, 1228 A.D. Sultan Shams-u’d- 
d!n Iltutmish reached the capital city, About this time, 
the ‘Arab messengers reached the frontier of Nagore with 
splendid robes from the ‘Abbasid Caliph, and on 
February 18, 1229 A.D. they reached the capital. The 
Sultan received them with great honour, and respectfully 
accepted the robes of distinction. There was. a great de¬ 
monstration in the city, which was decorated ; and gifts 
were bestowed upon the royal princes, Maliks and Amirs. 1 
The Firman , in political theory, was the only process, 
which could legitimise a monarchy not known to the 
shari'at. -Sultan Sharas-u’d-dln Iltutmish was, therefore, 
extremely pleased on his recognition as the Sultan of 
Hindustan by the ‘Abbasid Caliph, but he could not en¬ 
joy it long as th$ sad news pf the death 2 of Prince Nasir- 

against Bahram Shah, but afterwards became Amir-i-Hajlb. During 
Sultan Nasir-u’d-dm’s reign, he was killed within the limits of Kach 
(Kachch, now a state in Bombay). Tabaqat-i-Nfyirl, pp. 250-51. 

1 Tabaqclt-uNasir}, p. 174. The “three groups of tankahs issued by the 
Sultan have on their obverses the names respectively of the KhallfShs 
Al-Nafir-u’d-dm Allah, Al-Zahir, and his successor Ai-Mustansir-billah” 
—Sultans of Delhi—Their Coinage and Metrology— by H. N. Wright, p, 71, 
Group IV contains a rare coin, which records only the name of Kh alifsh. 
This seems to commemorate the arrival of the Khalifah’s diploma of in¬ 
vestiture in 1228 A,D. Thomas— Chronicles of the Pathcln Kings , p. 46. 

1 ** A year and a half afterwards he was afflicted with disease and 
weakness and he died.”— Tabaqat-i~Na$iri, p. 181. The tomb of Nasir- 
u’d-dln MalimQd Shah, better known as Sultan Gh5rf, the eldest son 
of Sultan Iltutmish, is situated about one mile to the east of the village 
Malikpur Kohl and four miles west of Mehrauli. It was built in 
629 A.H. (1231 A,D.) by the order of Sultan Iltutmish. according to 
the inscription on the gateway. (List of Monuments of Delhi , Vol. IV, 
p, 55). The tomb lies in the centre of an enclosure, measuring 77'-6" 
square, stands on a rubble plinth, and is constructed of greystone. 
On the east is a gateway containing a flight of steps. The outside 
archway of the gate is enclosed by the inscription quoted above. The 
enclosure contains an open courtyard, and the tomb chamber, octagonal 
in plan, is sunk in the centre of the court. A low and narrow door 
on the south leads to the chamber, which contains four graves. The 
grave of N3sir-u’d-dm probably lies against the west wall.— List of 
Monuments , Vol. IV, p. 56. 
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u’d-dln Mahmad was conveyed to him. Balka Malik Kh aljl, 
son of Husam-u’d-dln ‘Iwad broke out into rebellion in 
the territory of Lakhnautl. 1 In the yeaT 1230 A.D. he 
marched against him with a strong force, quelled the distur¬ 
bances and captured the rebel. The Sultan conferred the 
throne of Lakhnautl upon Malik ‘Ala-u’d-dln Jan!, 3 and him¬ 
self returned to the capital in the month of February 1231 
A.D. Soon after Malik *Ala-u*d-din Jlnl was deposed and was 
succeeded by Malik Saif-u'd-din Aibak-i-Yughan Tat as 
governor of Lakhnautl. 3 

In the year 1231 A.D., Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish 
marched from Delhi to capture the stronghold of Gwalior, 
which the Musalmans had lost since the days of Qutb- 
u’d-din. The Rae Malik Djeo 4 , son of Basil, offered strong 
resistance and began war. The Sultan continue^ fight¬ 
ing, and remained under the walls of the fort for a 
period of eleven months. In the month of March 1231 a.d. 
Qadl Minhaj-Siraj, the famous author of Tabaqdt-i~Nasiri , 
came to the royal presence from Delhi and obtained 
audience. He was ordered to deliver discourses ordinarily 
three times a week, but daily during the holy month of 
Ramadan. The two great prayers of ‘Ids wiere said at 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ntisiri , pp. 163 and 174. 

* Firishtah, p. 66, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 60 and Bada'uni, p. 67 all have 
‘Khan!’. 

* Malik Saif-u’d-din was a Khit&T Turk and was purchased by 
Iltutmigli from the heirs of Ikhtiygr-u’d-din Chust Qaba. He became 
Arriir-i-Majlis (Lord of the Assembly) and then the fief of Sursutf 
(^araswati, a fief lying along the Saraswatl river, which rises in Sinntrr 
state close to the borders of Ambala District) was bestowed upon him. 
The territories of Bihar and Lakhnautl were entrusted to his charge 
one after another and he died in the year 1233 AD,—See Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri. 
pp. 238-39. 

* The best Petersburg copy, according to Major Raverty, has 

jA> Zubdat’U't-Twarikh has Mangal Diw. Tabq$ftt-i-Alihan, p. 60 has 
cl-S* 4 ***? 5*-* - vj-- yi> Mir'at-i-Jahan Numa has Jh* 

Tadh.kirat-u'1'MulUk ij*'* Firis&tah, p, 60 has It is in 

fact Malik Deo son of Basil, 
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three different places in the army of Islam and, at one 
of these places at the front of the Gwalior fort, prayers 
were conducted by the said Qadl. The fortress was, 
however, kept under investment until on Decern- 
ber T 12, 1232 A,D. it was captured. 1 The garrison was 
reduced to straits and, in the course of night, its chief, 
Mangal Diw fled away and evacuated the fort, 2 Many 
of the defendets were captured, and about eight hundred 3 
of them were put to death. 

Just after this great victory, the Sultan was pleased 
to make promotions in the ranks of Amirs and Maliks . 
Majd-u’l-MuIk piyS-u’d-dln Muhammad Junaidi was ap¬ 
pointed Amir-i-Dad, (King’s Judicial-Deputy) Sipah-Saldr 
Rashld-u’d-dln ‘All became Kutival knd Qadl Minhaj-SirSj 
was created §adr'i-Jahan (Chief Ecclesiastic of the State). 

In the year 1232 A.D., Malik Tzz-u'd-din Tughrul-i- 
Tughan Khan 4 was made governor of Bada’un ; the office 
of Amir-i-Akjiur .(Lord of thef Stable) thus vacated was 
assigned to Malik Qamr-u’d-dln Tamar Khan-i-Olr5n. 3 

1 Tabaqal-i-Ndsirl, p. 175. 

3 Malik Taj-u’d-dln RaizS composed the following verses on the 
victory. 

* Firishtah, p. 66 has only ‘three hundred’ means ‘ to put 

to death’ and not ‘to receive punishment’ as in Elliot , Vol. II, p. 327. 

* Malik Tbghrul-i-Tugh5n Khan, a Qara-Khitai Turk was purchased 
by Sliams-u’d-dln Iltutmish, who made him his Saqt-i-Khas (Personal Cup¬ 
bearer) then DawcU-Ddr (Keeper of Writing Case), Chashnlgir (Controller 
of the Royal Kitchen) and then Amlr-i-Akhur (Lord of the Stable). In 
the year 1232, he was made governor of Bada’un and m 1233, the feudatory 
of Lakhnautr. For further details see the reigns of Radiyah, Mu‘Iz-u’d- 
drn Bahrain Shah and ’Ala-u’d-dln Mas'ud I Shah. Ultimately, he was 
killed in an engagement against Aur Khun, the Ruler of Lakhnautl— 
S^e Tabaqat-i-Ndsul. p. 242. 

5 Tamar Khan-i-Qlran, a ‘Turk of Qipchuq was purchased by 
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Hindfi KljSn, Mihtar-i-Mubarak* held the office of Khazin 
(Treasurer) throughout the reign of Sultan Shams-u'd- 
dln Iltutmish. In the month of April 1233 a.d,, the 
Sultan reached the capital. 

In the year 1233 A.D., Malik Tughan Tat died, and was 
succeeded by Malik Tughrul-i-Tughan Khan as governor 
of Lakhnautl. 

In the year 1234 A.D., Sultan. Shams-u'd-dln Iltutmish 
invaded Malwa, and captured the fort and city of BhilsS 
from the Paramara King Devapala 3 (1218-36 A.D,). The 
town still stands on the Betwa river and the existing 
buildings are entirely Muslim in character. The whole 
town has ’an air of departed grandeur’. An idol temple 
to the height of one hundred and five yards and which 
was constructed in the course of three centuries, 3 was 
razed to the ground by the imperial orders. The Sul$£tn 
then marched from Malwa toUjjain Nagrl against Devapala 
Deva (1216*1240 A.D.), and demolished the famous idol 
temple of Mahakal-Diw. 4 Among other things, which fell 


Iltutmish on payment of 50 thousand dlnSrs to Asad-u’d-dm Mankalf. 
He was cheated NSib—Amir-i-Akhur and then Amlr-i-Akhur. During 
Radiyah’s reign, he was a governor of Qannauj and was sent to 
Gwalior and_M5lw3 as a leader of forces. The territories of Karnal 
(district in the Delhi Division) and Oudh were afterwards entrusted to j 
him. In the year 1244 A.D, he proceeded to Lakhnautl and fought 
against Malik Tughrul-i-Tugha Khan for two years and then died—See 
Tabaqat-i-Nclsirh pp. 247-48. 

1 Hindu Khan was a Hindu convert. He joined the service of the 
Sultan when he wa^ Malik as YuzbSn (Keeper of the Hunting leopards) 
and, subsequently, Shu'la-Dar (Keeper of the Torch). On his accession 
to the throne, Iltutmish made him Treasurer. During SultSn Mu‘xz~ 
u’d-aln Bahrain Shah’s reign, he died in the territory of Jalandhar, 
which was under his charge then.—See Tabaqat~i-Nasirl, pp. 248-49. 

* Tabaq3t-i-Nasirl , p. 176 ; Futuh-u's-Salatln, p. 121. See also Ray, Voi. 
II p, 907. 

* BadS’unl, p. 67. gives the astonishing account that the temple was 
built in the course of 66 years. 

4 The temple was converted into a mosque, which was again con¬ 
verted into a Hindu temple of Mahakala in the days of Ranoji Scindia, 
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into the hands of the victors, was a statue of Bikramajita, 
a sovereign of Ujjain about thirteen centuries back, and 
from whose reign they date the Hindu era. A tremen¬ 
dous quantity of stones and a number of statues were 
brought to the capital and buried before the gate of the 
Juma‘ mosque for the people to tread upon. 

In the year 1234 A.D./the Sultan entrusted Biyanah and 
Sultan-Kuc to Malik Nasrat-u’d-din Tayas!. 1 The contin¬ 
gents of Qannauj, Nabir and Mahaun 2 were placed under his 
charge to make an inroad into the territories of Kalinjar 
and Chanderl. The town and fort of Chanderl are pic¬ 
turesquely situated in a great bay of sandstone hills, en¬ 
tered by narrow passes. The old town ' occupies a con¬ 
siderable area and is full of beautiful mosques, dwelling- 
houses and other buildings now in a dilapidated condition. 
The old fort stands 230 ft. above the town ; a palace in¬ 
side is the only building of interest. The same year, the 
Sultan fell upon Trailokyavarman 3 , the Rae of Kalinjar, put 
his army to the rout, and obtained a vast booty. On his 
return, the Rana of Ajax, 4 Chahar by name, blocked up the 
road against the Muslim forces. But Tayas! defeated the 
Hindu forces and put them to the rout. 5 

The present high pinnacled temple of Mahakala was built by the Shenvi 
DIw3n of RSnojl Scindia. RamS Chandra Baba (1745 A.D.). 

l A slave of Sultan Shihab-u’d-dln cf Ghur. He was short-sighted 
but was adorned with many praiseworthy qualities. His career in 
Iltutmish’s reign has been described above. Radiyah conferred the 
territory of Oudh on him. but when he advanced from there against 
Malik 'Ala-u’d-din J3nl and Saif-u’d-din Kuch, he was taken prisoner 
and he died of a sickness, which afflicted him. 

1 Mahaun is in the district of Rohtak and is a place of antiquity. 
Mahir is probably Mahet or Set-Mahet, a vast collection of ruins lying 
partly in the Gonda and partly in the BahrSich district of Oudh, U.P. 
on the south bank of the RSptL 

* Ray—Dynastic History of Northern India , p. 727. 

4 ^UnL probably AchSrj, a Brahman sect in Hissar 

District, Punjab. 

6 Tabaqat-i~Na$ir1, pp. 239-41. 
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In 1235 A.D. the Sultan led his forces towards BunySn, 
a place within the territory of Sind to subdue the rebel¬ 
lion of Gakkhars, but, on account of serious illness he 
was forced to return to the capital, and on April 30, 
1236 A.D. he breathed his last. 1 “At the north-west corner 
of the Qutb Mosque is the tomb of Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish. It is stated by Furgusson* that it is one of the 
richest examples of Hindu art applied to Muhammadan 
purposes that old Delhi affords, and is extremely beauti¬ 
ful” .... The tomb consists of a chamber internally 
29' 6" square “ built of red sandstone*-elaborately carved, 
and is sparingly relieved with marble.” It is now without a 
dome. 3 In the interior on the west there are three . mijtrabs. 
The entire surface of the interior is fretted with arabesque 
ornament, and the upper parts of the walls are adorned 
with diapered design. The tomb has been repaired from 
time to time. 4 

The same year KhwSjah Qufcb-u’d-din Bakht-yar Kakl, 
a fast friend of the Sultan and a great mystic of the age 
expired. 5 About this time, Malik Saif-u’d-din Aibak, the 
governor 6 of Uch, defeated in battle Malik Saif-u’d-din 
Hasan Qarlukh, who had come from Bunyan and invested 
the fort of Uch. The reign of Sultan Iltutmish extended 
over a period of twenty-six years. In addition to his ex¬ 
tension of the Delhi kingdom to Sind in the west and 

1 Towards the close of his reign, Fakhr-u’d-dln ‘AsSmi, the Vizier of 
Baghdad came to Delhi and was appointed Vizier of the kingdom. 
Another accomolislied man of his reign was Nasir-u'd-din Muhammad 
‘AufI, who dedicated the Jami'-u'l-IJikayat to the Sultan’s Vizier 
Muhammad bin Abu Sa‘Id Junaidi. See Firi$htah, p. 67. 

* History of India and Eastern Architecture , p. 509. 

’Monuments of Delhi, Vol. Ill p. 20. 

‘Ibid., p. 21. 

6 Siyar-u'l-Auliyd. (Urdu Translation^, p. 63. 

•Saif-u’d-din Ibak was purchased by the Sultan from a certain 
JamSl-u’d-din. He was entrusted with the charge of Narnol, Baran and 
Sunam one after another. On the death of Malik Taj-u’d-dm Sanjar- 
i-Gazlak, the fortress and city of Uch was assigned to him, For the 
rest of his life see above— Tabaqat-uNa^irl, pp. 237-38. 
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Bengal in the east, he is famous as the continuer of his 
master’s Qu^bl mosque and its beautiful tower (Min&r). 

The Qufcb MlnSr is a tapering shaft 234 feet high, the 
first three storeys of which are built of red and buff 
sandstone, while the fourth and fifth of marble. It has 
five storeys, each of which terminates into a decorated 
balcony inscribed with foliated designs. The basement 
storey is a polygon of 24 facets; the second storey is deco¬ 
rated with semi-circular fluting, and the shaft of the 
fourth storey is circular and devoid of fluting. The fifth 
and last storey is also circular with alternate bands of 
red sandstone and marble. 

According to the inscriptions of the MlnSr, it can be 
alluded that the lowest storey was begun by Sultan Qu$b- 
u’d-dln Aibak, the building was completed by Iltutmish, and 
repairs and alterations to the fifth storey were subsequently 
made by FlrQz Shah Tughlaq.* Furgusson proves that it 
is the work of the Musalmans, though its earlier storeys 
were built by Hindu masons. “It was not designed as a 
place from where the Muizzin should call the prayers, though 
its lower gallery may have been used for that purpose 
also, but as a Tower of Victory —an emblem of conquest*” 
The Qufcb Mlnar stands about the centre of the L§1 Kut, 
The only inscription of historical importance on the base¬ 
ment storey is: 5 

“ The Amir, the commander of the army, the glorious, 
the great ” apparently refers to Qu$b-u’d-din Aibak. On 
the second band the name of Mux zz-ud-dunya wad-din 
(Shihab-u’d-dln of GhQr) is mentioned.* On the fourth 
band the name of Ghiyath-u’d-dunya wad-din (brother 
of Shih5b-u’d-dln) is given. 

On the entrance doorway the name of Shams-u'd-dunyd 

1 List of Monuments of Delhi, Vol. Ill, p. 7. And also General Cunning¬ 
ham (A. S. I ., Vol. I, pp, 190-94.) 

• Furgusson, p. 506. 

* AllMl Ml ” 

4 Delhi Monuments, Vol. Ill, p. 3. 
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wad-din (Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish ) 1 is given, and it is 
stated that during the reign of Sikandar Shah, son of 
Bahlul Shfifi, the upper storeys of the MlnSr were repaired. 
The inscription on the second storey clearly bears the 
title of Shams-u’d-dln as Iltutmish* 

On the doorway is written “ Iltutmish, slave of Qufb- 
u’d-dln ”. 9 On the third storey is mentioned 4 “ Sultan Iltut- 
mish’* and on one side of the door is given the name of 
Muhammad Amir Kuh, who supervised the completion of 
the building. 

The inscription on the fourth storey clearly mentions that 
“ the erection of this building was ordered during the reign 
of. .. Sultan Iltutmish.” 

On the doorway to the fifth storey it is written that 
Sultan Flroz “built this portion of the edifice ." 5 

“ Much speculation has been wasted as to the origin 
of the Qutb Minar, whether it is a purely Muhammadan 
building, or a Hindu building altered and completed by 
the conquerors. The latter is undoubtedly the common 
belief of the people . .. . 6 Mr. Cooper . .. states . . . that 
it ‘remains an open question whether this magnificent 
pillar was commenced by the Hindus or Muhammadans.’ 
I must confess, however, that I am myself quite satisfied 
that the building is entirely a Muhammadan one , both as 
to origin and to design; although, no doubt, many, perhaps 
ail, of the beautiful details of the richly decorated bal¬ 
conies may be Hindu . . The arguments are as follows : 

(1) Why is there only one Mln3r and not two ? The 
practice of building two MinSrs goes back to three and 
a half centuries only, and that at the time under review it 
was the practice of the early Muhammadans to build a 

1 Delhi Monuments, p, 4. 

* 1 Delhi Monuments , Vol. Ill, p.*5. 

•Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

* Archaeological Survey of India Report , Vol. I, by Cunningham, p. 189. 
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single tower such as the Miners of Ghaznln and Koil. 1 * 

(2) The slope of the Mlnar being singularly greater 
is attributed to the peculiar characteristic of the archi¬ 
tecture of the Pathans. 

(3) Syed Ahmad argues that, if the Mlnar had been 
intended as a Mazinah to the great mosque, it would 
have been erected at one end of it, instead of being at 
some distance from it. I reply ... I can point out to the 
Koil Mlnar, which occupies exactly the same detached 
position . . . Both of them are placed outside the south¬ 
east corner of the respective masjids . 

(4) ‘ Muhammadans place the door facing the east’, says ( 
Sir Syed Ahmad, but the door faces the north. In the 
Koil Mlnar the entrance doni is to the north, exactly as 
in the Qu$b Mlnar. 

(5) ‘'It is customary that ... Muhammadans always 
erect their buildings upon a raised platform,” says Sir Syed. 
The early Musaltnans, however, did not place their build¬ 
ings on raised terraces as is shown by the mosques in Syria, 
Persia, Mlnar at Ghaznln and the tomb of Iltutmish. 8 

(6) That bells, used in Hindu temples, are found 
sculptured on the lower part of the basement storey. 3 The 
fact is that, where Muhammadan mosques have been built 
of the materials ... of Hindu temples, such portions of 
architectural ornament as were free from figures . . . were 
inevitably made use of by the conquerors.” 4 

“ I may remark, incidentally, with reference to the much- 
debated question as to the assumed Hindu origin or secondary 
adaptation by the Muhammadans of the partially prepared 
Qu$b Mlnar, that General Cunningham’s arguments tending 
to prove the independent inception of the design by Qutb- 
u'd-dln Aibak are to my mind conclusive.” 5 

1 Archaeological Survey of India Report , Vol. I, by Cunningham, p. 190. 

* Ibid,, p. 191. 

1 Ibid., p. 192. 

4 Ibid,, p. 193, 

•Thomas —Chronicles of the Pathcm Kings , n. 24. 
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Estimate 

There was no peace or stability in the central govern¬ 
ment under Aram Shah. Foreign government is the most 
ugly of political facts, and the vanquished Rajas and Ranas 
could no longer lightly bear the galling Turkish yoke. 
The rest of Hindustan was divided into contending rivals. 
Such was the time when Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish 
came to the throne of Delhi, saved the empire from being 
torn to pieces and by restoring order made the realm 
happy and prosperous. 

Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish is decidedly the greatest 
sovereign of the Early Turkish Empire, and almost ex¬ 
celled all the Sultans of Delhi in his fitness as a king and in 
his excellence as a man, “ Never was a sovereign, so 
virtuous, kind-hearted and reverent towards the learned 
and the divines,” says the author of the Tabaqat-i-Na$ir% % 
“sat upon the throne of Delhi.” Oriental praise is apt to 
be somewhat high flown, but making every allowance 
for the exaggeration of the court chronicle, Iltutmish 
really deserved the high admiration which has been lavish¬ 
ed upon him. His accession was hailed with satisfaction 
on all sides. His handsome presence, and princely bear¬ 
ing, joined to a singular grace of manners and acknow^ 
ledged powers of mind, made him generally popular. His 
career is an interesting example of what pluck, talent and 
gallantry could accomplish in a Muslim State of those 
days when the road to power was open to genius, 
however humble the beginning of a Turk might be. His 
character was as noble as his presence was commanding. 
Possessed of surpassing abilities, intelligence and high moral 
qualities, Iltutmish was a man of sagacity and progressive 
views. He did many a gracious and beautiful act. He 
proved to be a just, high-minded and virtuous king. A 
man-of benevolent character and signal piety, his life was 
also temperate. As an enlightened sovereign, Iltutmish 
believed in the supreme leadership of the peers. 

The combination of a high degree of intellectual 
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culture with soldierly quality is one of the commonplaces of 
history, Sulfan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish excelled most as 
a patron of letters. His court was as grand and magni¬ 
ficent as that of Mahmud or Sanjar. The poets, priests, 
courtiers and eminent scholars of foreign countries began 
a peaceful penetratidn of the country, and made his capital 
a centre of learning and culture. The Sultan was a man 
of broad views and perfectly tolerant of philosophical 
speculation. Religious studies were respected, tolerance 
was extended to men of secular learning and handsome 
allowances were granted to poets, who composed verses 
as nicely as -they were paid. His reign is, consequently, 
marked by great achievements in literature and art. 

“ Bravery is the heritage of the Turk," says Stanley 
Lanepoole, and Iltutmish was n.o exception to the general 
rule. The fighting spirit of the Turk was inherent in his 
nature, and his rapidity of action had long before earned 
him the title of Iltutmigh (world-conqueror). A renowned 
warrior, no less famous and valiant than his master, 
Iltutmish by and by grew in power and mifrtary prestige. 
Even in the fatal moment of disaster, Iltutmish rose fres,h 
vigorous and invincible, and displayed the signs of valour and 
generalship in the memorable suppression of the Gakkhars. 
Once inside the campaign, he refused to come out un¬ 
successful. But he never threw caution aside, for caution 
brought success and success brought glory. His martial 
vigour, physical strength and dashing courage combined 
with statesman-like qualities and diplomatic moves placed 
him on the pinnacle of renown. His conquests, however, 
were not his sole achievements. The Sudan's personal 
character and no less the policy of his government are 
matters of interesting speculation. With his reign of peace 
and prosperity, soiled with no breach of dishonour, and 
his marvellous mixture of boldness with caution, Iltutmish 
will always be looked upon as a model of a great king. 

What Aibak had been to Qhflrl was the reverse of 
what Iltutmish was to Aibak. Qu^b-u’d-dln had at his 
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disposal the support of an empire, while Iltutmish 
inherited but a remnant of his master’s vast dominion, 
a disorganised army and an empty treasury. Qu$b-u’d- 
din, however, succeeded in keeping allied the different 
dynasties by means of politic marriages, and kept intact 
the empire of Hindustan by encouragement and support 
for his colleagues, patronage of his subordinates and sup¬ 
pression of his rivals. Full of the example of his master, 
Qufcb-u’d-dln had brought a vigorous mind to bear upon 
the problems of government, but Iltutmish possessed the 
ideal of a man of trained intellect and tutored imagina¬ 
tion, and was a constructive statesman. To the daring 
and restlessness of his master, he added diplomacy and tact. 
In politics, he .was a ' realist of the modern type \ It 
goes to his credit that he consolidated and strengthened 
the empire by far-sighted statesmanship, and constructed 
a machinery of imperial administration on permanent and 
durable foundations. 

Before Iltutmish came to the throne of Delhi, the 
empire of Hindustan was in a state of utter confusion. The 
territories of Sind, Multan and Swistan were occupied by 
Nasir-u’d-dln QabSchah ; the dominion of Delhi belonged to 
Ardm Shah; the territory of LakhnautI was*appropriated 
by the Khaljl Maliks and the state of Lahore and 
Gbaznln was ruled by Yildiz. Again there were Hindu 
Rajas and chieftains, who were trying to regain their lost 
freedom. Iltutmish recognised his position very well. First 
of all he conquered Arim Shah. His next step was to 
reorganise the army with a remarkable speed and to 
engage himself in a deadly struggle with his rivals. One by 
one all the hostile elements were eventually swallowed up 
in the empire of Delhi, and Iltutmish rapidly gained the 
mastery and triumphed over his adversaries. He defeated 
and captured Yildiz at the battle of Tarain in 1216 A.D. 
For a time he was content with repelling his enemies, but 
soon made up his mind to face the most determined foes 
of the empire. Consequently, Iltutmish attacked Qabichah 
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in the heart of his kingdom, obtained a fatal hold upon 
his capital and, not satisfied with the humiliations to which 
his rival had submitted, finally demanded a surrender of 
his dominion in 1221 A.D, Jalal-u'd-dln Khwarazm Shah 
flying a helpless fugitive to an inhospitable land of 
Hindustan received a cold greeting from Iltutmish, and 
he was obliged to retire towards Swistan and Sind. Next 
followed the conquests of Bihar, Ranthambhor, MandQ, 
Gwalior, Malwa and Biyanah. Bengal, which had attained a 
position of almost entire independence now recognised 
the sovereignty of Delhi, and formed part of the Turkish 
empire. Iltutmish next invoked the shade of a great name 
by attaining the sanction of the Abbasia Caliphate to 
his title as the Saltan of Hindustan, and received the mantle 
and diploma of investiture. Whatever may be said against 
the degeneracy of the Caliphate, it was still considered 
to be the fountain-head of all political authority and public 
sentiment regarded it with deep respect. 

The historians with reason hold Iltutmish as the real 
founder of the Early Turkish Empire. At the very outset 
of his career, Iltutmish clearly grasped his position and 
realised that his policy must be steady consolidation rather 
than expansion. With no apprehension, he prosecuted his 
scheme of conquest, exterminated the rivals and substi¬ 
tuted his own sway over all the petty dynasties. A 
clever man with a clear eye to his own profit, Iltutmish 
fought with Hindus and Muslims alike for the consolida¬ 
tion and extension of his empire. His reign was thus a 
perpetual series of efforts towards the expansion of an 
originally small territory. The acuteness with which he 
unravelled a complicated situation and the restless activity 
with which he maintained the integrity of his dominion 
and consolidated the emnire are the finest achievements 
of his military genius. Iltutmish may rightly be called the 
greatest statesman of the Early Turkish Empire ; there was 
a * blessing in his arms and a glory in his crown.' He had 
a firm will and a stern sense of duty. The reign of 
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Iltutmish forms the climax of Turkish rule in India ; the 
next reigns that remain to be described consist gf one 
long decline, relieved of course by a temporary rise of the 
old war-like spirit of the Turk under the reign of Balban, 
but nevertheless a steady and inevitable fall of the 
empire. 



CHAPTER V 


SUCCESSORS OF SULTAN SHAMS-U’D-DlN 
ILTUTMISH 

Sultan Rukn-ud-din FirUz Shah. 

On the death of Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish, his son 
Rukn-u’d-dJn Firoz ShSh was elevated to the throne of Delhi. 
The new Sultan was a benevolent and Jiandsome sovereign, 
endowed with gentlemanliness and excellence of disposition. 
But no other sovereign at any time proved so extravagant 
and * open-handed ’ as Sultan Rukn-u’d-din Flraz Shah. 
‘ The evil spirit of lavishness,’ says the contemporary 
chronicle, * sprang from his inordinate addiction to sensu¬ 
ality, pleasure and amusement.’ 1 He had entirely given 
himself up to debauchery and dissipation, so that his best 
gifts went to musicians and buffoons. 1 Some idea of his 
excessive waste of money may be gathered by the fact 
that he, in a state of intoxication, used to drive forth his 
elephant through ! the baz&r scattering gold coins over the 
people. 1 He was very fond of riding elephants, and all the 
elephant drivers became the object of special favour and 
were greatly benefited by his bounty. It was not his nature 
or disposition to hurt any creature, and this tenderness of 
heart was mainly responsible for the downfall of his empire. 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasitl, p. 184. FutUh-u's-Salatin, p. 126. 

* has been incorrectly rendered into * but his misfortune 
was’ by Major Raverfy, p. 636. 

* Tabaqat-i p. 184 " No gold coins of this Sultan are known 

and but few of his^silver tankas ... It will be noticed that both FirUz and 
Radiyah sought to enhance the security of their tenure of the throne by 
invoking the aid of their father’s name on their coins, giving him the 
higher title ^i»*Vl while retaining for themselves the inferior 

H. N, Wrignc —Sultans of Delhi-—their Coinsand Metrology, p, 75. 
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The first charge that the late Sultan confided to him in 
the year 3288 A.D., was the fief of Bada’tm, which was 
granted to him along with a green canopy as a token of 
honour. 1 The * Ain-u'l-Mulk Husain-i-Ash‘arl, formerly the 
Vizier of Sultan Nasir-u’d-din Qabachah, now joined his 
service in the same capacity. After the conquest of Gwalior, 
his prestige was further enhanced by his appointment as 
governor of Lahore,* the capital of Kljusru Malik, the last 
of the Ghaznavids. On his return from his last expedition 
from the Indus and Bunyan,* Sultan Shams-u'd-dln 
Iltutmish brought him to Delhi, for 1 * the" hopes of the people 
rested with him’ as heir-apparent, being the eldest son of 
the Sultan since the death of Nasir-u’d-dln Mahmud. 4 * But 
it seems rather doubtful, as the author of the Jahaqdt asserts 
at another place that the late Sulfan had made his daughter 
Radiyah his heir-apparent. 6 However, on the death of Sul$5n 
Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish, the Maliks and other officers of 
the state raised Rukn-u’d-din to the throne of Delhi on 


1 But it never meant that he was styled as Sultan at this stage as 
QadI Minhaj-SirSj states. Tabaqdt~i~NdsU\, p. 182. Red and black cano¬ 
pies together were regarded as an insignia of royalty, while green or red 
canopies were bestowed upon others. 

* Though tradition attributes the founding of Lahore or LohlwaranS 
to Lava, the son of Ram, but it is not probable that it was founded 
before the 1st century A.D. as the place is not mentioned in connection 
with the invasion of Alexander. The first historical record has been 
given by Hieuen Tsiang. AlberUni speaks of Lahore as a province, whose 
capital was Mandhukur; while Al-Mas'Qdl makes no mention of Lahore. 
In 988 A.D., the Brahman Jaipal was defeated by Sabuktigin, and again by 
MahmQd in 1001 A.D. Lahore seems to have been the capital of the Punjab 
for the first time under Anangpai. The earlier capital was Waihind 
(Und). At length in 1036, Lahore was made the capital of the Ghaznavids. 
from whom it was taken by GhtJri in 1186 A.D. In 1206, it became the 
capital of Qutb-u'd-dln Aibak. 

* Firishtah, p. 67 and the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari , p. 64 have Siwistan, which 
is not meant here. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 182. Bada’UnPs Muntakhab-u't-Twdrik.h states 

that he was heir-apparent, which is not correct. 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsir J, p. 185. 
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April 30, 1236 A.D. 1 The state officials offered presents to 
the Sultan and poets recited qasldahs and ghazals in his 
praise and were duly rewarded. 2 

No sooner had the Sultan ascended the throne than he 
gave himself up to pleasure and dissipation, and never 
troubled himself about the affairs of the state. Most of the 
treasure, which Qutb-u’d-dln and Shams-u’d-d^n Iltutmish 
had left behind, was lavishly spent and exhausted.® The 
result was a state of utter confusion and disorder in all the 
departments of government, and the execution of royal 
orders became faulty. His mother Shah Turkan, the chief 
wife of the late Sultan's harem* now assumed the royal 
powers and directed the affairs of government on her own 
responsibility. During her husband’s lifetime, she was 
despised and envied by her colleagues ; now that she was 
all-powerful, gave vent to the jealousy she had harboured 
for many years and killed some of them. The more in¬ 
fluential of the Turkish slave-girls were subjected to 
ruthless cruelty and unspeakable degradation.® In addition 


1 Two copies of the text, one an old one, according to Major Raverty, 
have Tifesday the 29th of Sha‘b3n or 8th May. Tabaqat-i-Akbart , p. 64 
and Firi$ktah, p. 67 have Saturday 633 H. Tdrikh-i-Mubarak Shahl, p. 21 
has 22nd £ha’b3n and Khuldsat-u't-Twarlkh. p. 131 gives 636 H. 

1 One of the poets Taj-u’d-din Raiza composed a long Qasldah , some 
^of the verses are :— 

Lik. j > 1 .>1— 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari , p. 64, Firishtah, p. 67 ; and Badd'unl, p. 69. 

* Firisjttah, p. 67. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 181 calls her ^" the chief of 
the royal Jiarem but on p. 185 Radiyah’s mother is described as 
,J.*I “ the head of the SultSn’s harem." The status of 

both cannot be the same, and consequently Radiyah’s mother must have 
be®p the chief of the Sultan’s harem . One was first or earliest wife; the 
other principal wife, and, consequently, conflict under the circumstances 
was inevitable. 

4 Tabaqat-i-N 3sir1, p. 182. 
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to these acts of barbarity, prince Qutb-u’d-dln, 1 a younger 
son of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish was blinded and put 
to death by her orders. This was the immediate cause of a 
general and passive disaffection which soon developed into 
active hostility. 

Malik Ghivath-u’d-din Muhammad Shah, a son of the 
late Sultan and younger than Rukn-u’d-din FirGz Shah, 
commenced hostilities in Oudh by seizing upon the treasure 
of Lakhnautz, which was being conveyed to the capital, and 
sacked and plundered several towns of Hindustan. In 
another direction, Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dln Muhammad Salarl,* 
governor of Bada’Qn revolted. Next Malik ‘Izz-u'd-d!n 
Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, s governor of Multan ; Malik Saif-u’d- 
din Kochi, 4 governor of HansI; and Malik ‘Ala-u’d-din, 
governor of* Lahore, conspired together and broke out into 
rebellion. With a view of suppressing the rebels, Sultan 
Rukn-u'd-dln marched out 6 of the capital with a large 
army; but his Vizier Nizam-u’l-M.ulk Muhammad Junaidl, 4 
being frightened by the strength of the rebels, deserted the 
Sultan and fled from Kilakherz 7 to Koil and joined Tzz-u’d- 
dfn Muhammad Salarl of Bada’an. These two, afterwards, 
allied themselves with other conspirators Malik JanI and 
Malik Kochi at Lahore. There must have been, therefore, 
some co-ordination in the movements of the rebels. The 
plan of all aristocratic rebellions aibout this period was to 

i 

1 Lubb-u't-Tu>5rikh . p. 11 says that he was the 'youngest son of 
Iltutmish; Ibn BattOtah, Elliot III, p. 592. names him as Mu’Izz-u’d-din. 

* Tabaqftt-i-Akbarl. p. 64 calts him Malik Tzz-u’d-DIn Kabir Kh 5n 
thus confounding him with the governor of Multan. 

* Tclrikh-i-Mubarak ghahl, p. 22 has ‘Izz-u’d-dln Kabir Khan and 
Bada’uni, p. 70, Kabir Khgn-i-SultSnj. 

4 Firishtah, p. 67 has Kochi. Sal5ri is turned into Ssl3r ; ‘All-u’d-din 
JanI into Sljer Kh3ni; Kabir Khan into Kabir Khani and Tzz into A'izz. 

1 Firishtah , p. 67 rightly asserts that the Sultan marched to Kilukhen; 
and it is not a mistake as Major Raverty writes, for it was from Kilukheri 
that his Vizier fled. See Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, p. 183. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirt, p. 183. 

7 This is the first reference to the latter is the 

corrector form. 
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paralyse the Sultan by a simultaneous revolt in all direc¬ 
tions. If he left Delhi, the city, through a revolt, would 
fall into their hands. 

SultSn Rukn-u’d-dln FlrUz Shah, considering the impor¬ 
tance of the revolt in the Punjab, led his forces towards 
Kuhram. Unfortunately the Turkish Amirs and other 
slaves serving as royal body-guard at the centre followed 
the example 1 * of the rebels and, in the vicinity of Mansar- 
pQr and Tarain, they killed the Taj-u*l-Mulk Mahrnad, the 
Dabir (Secretary) 3 and Mushrif-i-Mumalik (the examiner 
of records) ; Baha-u’d-dln Hasan-i-Ash‘ari ; Karlm-u’d-dln- 
i-Zahid; piya-u’l-Mulk, the son of the Nizam-u*l~Mulk 
Muhammad JunaidI; Nizam-u’d-din Sharqani; the K^wajah 
Rashld-u'd-din MalkanI; Amir Fakhr-u’d-din, the Dabir ; 
and a number of other Tazik 5 officials. The Turkish slave 
families considered themselves the heir of Shihab-u’d-dln 
and later on of Qu^b-u’d-din and Iltutmish. < Consequent¬ 
ly the appointment of non-Turkish officers, e.g., the Taziks 
was resented, and they were individually and collectively, 
the victims of many conspiracies. The ringleaders in this 
insurrection were Malik Ikhtivar-u’d-dln YQzbak-i-Tughrul 
Khan 4 and Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishla Khan. 5 . 


1 TabaqUt-i-Nasirl p. 183 has jo.>y which means ‘yielded’ 

but the fact remains, that they also ros§ in open revolt. 

* The printed text of the Tabaq&t-i-N&sirh p. 183 has * and not * son of’ 
as Major Raverty translates. 

* The text on p. 183 is ^ ^ ) « 

while in Elliot, vol. II, p. 331, the Tazik officials are made the * killers of the 
Tazik.’ The Tabaqat-i-Akbart, p. 65, Firisktah, p. 67 and Bada'unt make 
a terrible blunder by stating that these persons, who were killed, ‘ separated 
themselves from the Sultan’s army, went off to Delhi and joined Radiy ah.’ 
TSzki is used for the territory round about Kabul. There is also a 
Tajikistan Republic in U.S.S.R. Here it means non-Turks and therefore 
worthy of extermination. 

4 For his early life see the reign of Mu'izz-u’d-dln Bahram 

* A native of Qipchaq (the desolate region, north of the Caspian 
inhabited by the Turks), was purchased by Sultan Iltutmish before the 
fortress of Mandaur in 1226 A. D. At the outset of his career he became 
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In the meantime, Turkan KhatQn conspired against 
Radiyah, the eldest daughter of the late Sultan, to seize her 
and to put her to death. In the month of November, 1236 
A.D., Radiyah embarked on a hostile war with the mother of 
the Sultan at Delhi. Rukn-u’d-din, perforce, retired towards 
the capital. 1 Radiyah was the full sister of the martyred 
prince Mu‘lzz-u’d-dln. One Friday, she ascended the terrace 
of the Old Palace, called Daulat K&anah a , close to the JumS* 
mosque, and addressed the people thus, * 4 the Sultan has 
killed my brother and wants to kill me also.” 5 The audience 
was greatly moved and the people of the city attacked the 
royal palace, seized Turk5n KhatQn and imprisoned her. 
The Turkish Amirs and the centre contingents of the royal 
body-guards 'all joined Radiyah, and placed her on the 
throne. 4 By this time, SultSn Rukn-u’d-din had arrived at 
Kilokherl. and he found to his astonishment that the rebellion 
had broken out and his mother was thrown into prison. 
Radiyah sent an army of Turks and body-guards to KilQjkherl 
to imprison Sul^Sn Rukn-u’n-dln. The Turkish Amirs and 
Maliks brought him to the presence of Sultan Radiyah, who 
ordered, * the slayer must be slain *; and on November 29, 
1236 he was, in all probability, put to d.eath. His reign 
extended over a period of six months and twenty-nine days. 3 

cup-bearer 1 and then 1 Sharabd&r 1 {keeper of drinkables). Afterwards, 
the fief of BarhamQ and Baran were assigned to him one after another. 
In the reign of Rukn-u’d-DIn, he was imprisoned for his misconduct as a 
rebel, but was afterwards released and treated with honour— Tabaqat - 
I -Nasirl p. 268. 

1 Tabaqat-i-NSsirt, pp. 183-184. 

* Daulat Khan ah is Iltutmish’s * ' White Palace \ or 

| *C , h,^ <. Later palaces were built of red sand-stone, brought from 
some distance. ‘ White Palace ’ was probably constructed of the ordinary 
stone found at Delhi. The site is not known. 

* Ibn Battufah's Travels — Elliot, III, p. 592. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasirt , p. 184 and Bada’Gm’s Muntakhab-u’t-Twarikh, 
p. 70. 

4 Firishtah, p. 68, says v 28 days’ and copies from Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, 
p. 65, MSS. IntaMxab-u'l-MuntaQxab, has * seven months. 1 BadS'Unf* 
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Sultan Radiyah. 

The nexc sovereign who came to the throne of Delhi and 
succeeded Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln Firuz Shah was Sultan 
Radiyah, 1 the daughter of the late Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish. She was decidedly one of the ‘ great monarchs’ 

Muntakjhab-u't-Tivdrlkh. p. 70, ‘ six months and some days Tdrikh-i- 
Mubdrak Sh&hi. p. 23, * six months and eight days But Kh ulasat-u't- 
Tivarlkh, p. 192, astonishingly remarks 4 one year, 6 months and 8 days.’ 
Major Raverty incorrectly renders it into 4 28 days '. From April 30 to 
November 29, there are exactly 6 months and 29 days. Dr. Ishwarl Prasad 
( Medieval India , p. 170) says that Iltutmish died in 1235 A.D. and on p. 183 
states that Sultan Rukn-u’d-din died on November 9, 1236 A.D., which 
means he ruled for about a year. But Dr. Ishwarl Prasad astonishingly 
adds ‘ after a period of a little less than seven months \ which is correct, 
but does not tally with his previous statements. Near the tomb of SultSn 
GhSrl lie the two toml«s of Rukn-u’d-din Firuz Shah and Mu’izz-u’d-dln 
Bahrain §ljah. One of these which is a domed chhatri is in good condition, 
the other is ruined. The remaining tomb is an octagonal domed Chhatri , 
with a Chhajja and pillars of dressed stone. The plastered dome is the 
work of Firuz Shah Kljilji who records that he restored both the tombs. 
(List of Delhi Monuments , vol. IV, p. 57). 

1 Major Raverty converts Radiyah into “ Radiyat ”, contending that 
Radiyat has a meaning while Radiyah has no meaning. But it is not 
necessary that the proper noun should have a meaning; and in the absence 
of its having no meaning, it must be converted into something meaningful. 
Further, no authority, contemporary or later, calls her 4 Radiyat ’. SultSnah 
would mean king’s wife; this phrase is never used—i>J^ljwaL=His 
Majesty and Her Majesty. The title of all Sultans 

ended in (Al-DIn) : the title was broken up, e.g., 

to show that they were in charge of religion as well as the state. Radiyat- 
u’d-DunyS wad Din was the official designation of the queen. Ordinary 
citizens were not allowed to extend their names thus; but Shaikhs could 
do so, or else others did it for them, e.g„ 

44 No gold coins of Radiyah are traceable . . . Her silver tankahs are of three 
types—all very scarce.” On one of these Radiyah uses her father’s name 
to the exclusion of her own ; the other type mentions both the names 
jointly . 
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of the ‘Early Turkish Empire of Delhi.’ She was endowed 
with all the laudable qualities befitting a sovereign ; she was 
“ prudent, just, benevolent, benefactor to her kingdom, a 
dispenser of justice, the protector of her subjects and a 
great warrior.” 1 She was very good at reciting the Qur’an, 
and as the court of fltutmish was a centre of culture and 
learning, she must have been well-educated as Firishtah 
states. 1 “ Of what advantages,” says the author of the 
fabaqat-i-Nasiri, “ were all these attributes unto her, when 
she was born a woman ? ” 8 It was during the latter part of 
her reign 4 that Sultan Radiyah came out of seclusion, set 
aside the female dress and assumed the male attire: rode an 
elephant and appeared before the public. 5 

The greatest breach of decorum alleged against her by 
the authors of the Futuh-u’s-Salatin and Tabaqat-i-Akbari 
and repeatedly asserted by other later authorities is that she 
allowed the Abyssinian YaqQt to lift her on to her horse 6 — a 
horse, she never rode but an ‘ elephant The contemporary 
authority, Qadl Minhaj Siraj, gives testimony to the state¬ 
ment that S-ulpan Radiyah rode an 1 elephant’. Further, 
there was no ‘ master of horse ’ in those days, and Yaqat 

The third type has also variations.—Sometimes ^lkU*JI OU>o (daughterof 
the Sultan) is given along with the name oflltutmish, while on other coins 
sfye appears UioJl Jl H. N. Wright— Sultans 

of Delhi — their Coins and Metrology t p. 76. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 185. 

* Firishtah , p. 68. Lubb-u't- Twarlkh . p. 8. 

* Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri , p. 185. 

* According to Firishtah , p. 68 * in 1236 A.D.’ 

4 TabaqcU-i-Ndsiri, p. 188. 

4 Fufufy-u's-Salatin edited by Dr. Mehdl Hasan, p. 129, 

r* ) > J 4?^* f»>■■**»£» 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 67. Badd'unl , p. 84, MSS. Jntdkjhab-u'l-Muntakhab. p. 171, 
Khulasat-u't-Twarikh, p, 192, mention no such incident and Zubdat-u't* 
Twarihh makes no reference to the Abyssini an whatsoever. 
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was the Amir'i-Akhur 1 (Lord of the Royal Stable). It was 
customary in those days that the Amir^Akhur assisted the 
sovereign to mount, but Major Raverty observes that * what 
is applicable to male sovereigns may not be applicable to 
female sovereigns.’ 2 

Radiyah’s solitary love-affair is a later invention. It 
cannot, however, be deduced from the contemporary 
account that her fondness towards YaqQt 8 was criminal. 
Qadi Minhaj Siraj gives Y2qat a good character and at one 
place remarks that he “ acquired favour in attendance upon 
the Sultan” ; and this was resented by the Turkish Maliks 
and Amirs* for he was a non-Turk. Firishtah, in this 
context, observes, “ Men of wisdom will not fail to see from 
what direction blew the storm that withered the flower of 
her garden. What has an Abyssinian slave 6 to do with the 
office of * premier noble ' 6 —a base-born man with the 
guidance of such a queen ? ” 7 This is, however, a later-day 
rubbish, when the seclusion of sexes had become a part of 
religion. Persian literature shows that the later-day inten- 

1 On p. 261 of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl Minhaj SirSj says that when Sultan 
Radiyah came to the throne, Malik Ikhriygr-iTd-din Ygzbak-i-Tughrul 
Khan was made Amir-i-Akhur. Consequently, Yaqut must have been 
raised to that office or deposed and again elevated. 

* Raverty— Tabaqclt-i-Nasirh see pp, 642 and 643. 

* He was not a slave as Dr. Ishwarl PrasSd [Medieval India, p. 186) 
states. Thomas characterises this invented affair as ‘’wayward fancy 
pointed in a wrong direction ”— Chronicles of-Pathan Kings , p. 106. 

4 Tabaqa t-i-Ndsiri, p. 188. 

4 It cannot be said with authority that he was a slave; for Qadi 
Minhaj SirSj does not refer to it but calls him Amir JamSl-u’d-din Yaqnt. 

* Firishtah quotes no authority for the statement that he was made 

.1,^1 (premier noble). 
s y •" 

1 Firishtah, p. 69 writes as follows :— 

VVSn dvKX* wU 1^) 
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sity of the Purdah system was due to the horror of the' 
Mongol invasion. Laws, really military measures, were 
passed in Persia to enforce it. But Radiyah lived before 
this period. Maulana Ghizall’s monograph on Purdah shows 
that in spite of priestly opinion the Purdah system was more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 1 Sulfan 
Radiyah was obviously a powerful, manly and hafty Tartar 
woman, and possibly unmarriageable. The fact that, in spite 
of the universal custom, her father never had her married is 
very significant. The fiction was that Radiyah was a Sultan, 
‘a man’. Her behaviour as a normal Sultan irfight have 
been more than a fiction for the people, who knew that she, 
unlike Elizabeth, made no pretentions to feminity. Other 
queens, when entering politics, preferred to intrigue from 
within th efyarem. Radiyah’s public appearance was intend¬ 
ed to imrpess upon the people and the Turkish officers 
that they had not to deal with a pale and delicate beauty. 
Growing up as a tom-boy, Radiyah seems to have been a 
complete stranger to the normal female reactions in man’s 
society. Her misfortune, however, was the same as that of 
other Turkish rulers, her predecessors and successors. Like 
them, she had to face the power and the intrigues of the 
Turkish bureaucracy, and likewise she' tried, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, to form a non-Turkish group upon whom she might rely. 

As regards her early life, suffice to say, that she was the 
daughter of the late Sultan Shams-u’d-din litutmish from 
his most respected and favoured wife, the chief of the royal 
harem, who resided in the KQshk-i-FirQzI (Fimzi Castle). 
Even in her father’s lifetime, she used to interfere in the 
affairs of the state, and exercised great authority and in- 

1 Dr. Tripacbl .(Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, p. 28) says : 
“They (the Turks) could not easily reconcile themselves with the idea of a 
woman ruling over them. It was a daring innovation Probably the 
learned author forgets that among Turks women held a high status, and 
one of the Gtlr Khans of the QarH KhitSls was a woman. Dr. Ishwarf 
Prasad (Medieval India , p. 184) says, “The ministers of the Sultan felt 
scandalized at the elevation of a woman to royal dignity ", which may also 
be criticized on the same ground. 
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fluence. 1 The late Sultan noticed 1 * in her countenance 
indications of sovereignty and heroism/.* and admired her 
wonderful sagacity. On his return from the conquest of 
Gwalior, the Sultan ordered the Taj-u'UMulk Mahmud, the 
Mushrif-i-Mumalik* (Secretary of the State) to draw up a 
decree appointing her as his heir-apparent. Before the 
execution of the order, the officers of the Sultan represented 
to him saying, “ What is the policy of your' Majesty in 
nominating a daughter, when you have able and grown up 
sons?” 4 “My sons, ” replied the Sultan, “ are engrossed in 
the pleasures of youth and none of them has the capacity 
of conducting the business of the state and, in fact, 
they will not be able to carry on the government. After 
my death, it will be found out that none but my daughter 
shall be worthy of the kingdom. Radiyah is far better than 
her brothers ; although in the f orm of a woman, she is a man 
in intellect and sagacity.” 5 * What the Sultan had predicted 
came to pass.® 

. The most important event, 7 which happened at the out¬ 
set of her career, was the revolt of the heretics* under their 


1 Tabaqat-i-Akbari , p. 65. KhulcIsat-u't-Tw&rXkh . p. 192 and Firishtah, 

p. 68. * Tabaqat-uN&sirX, p. 185. 

* Mushfif-i-Aiumillik means an * Examiner of Records, and not Vizier, 
Dabir means Secretary; and Minhaj Siraj styled him TSj-u'l-Mulk (the 
crown of the state) Mahmtfd Dabir. 

4 The TazkaraUu’UMulUk says that the reason why Iltutmish 
nominated his, daughter Radiyah as heir-apparent was that his son Nasir- 
u’d-din II was young in years, which is not supported by the con¬ 
temporary authority. 

* TabaqaUi-NosirX, pp. 185, 186. 

l)|) 2 I ^ i 

has been wrongly rendered into by Elliot II, p. 333, as follows :—“ It was 
afterwards agreed by common consent that the king had judged wisely.” 

» Tabaqat-i-Akharl , Badd'xinx and Firishtah do not refer to this 
outbreak at all. 

* The heretics (IsraS'IHs) and their doctrines are explained elsewhere 
in chapter I. The Ism3‘ill groups may be divided into : 

(a) Persian Isma'Ilxs—Imaras of AiamUt. 
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leader Nor Turk, 1 who collected together his disciples from 
different parts of Hindustan such as Gujarat, Sind, the envi¬ 
rons of the capital and the banks of the JumnS and the 
Ganges.* All of them jointly conspired against Islam, incited 
the people to defy the Hanafl and Shaf*I doctrines, and called 
the Sunni ‘Ulema NasibI (the enemies of ‘All) and Murjl* 
(procrastinators). On March 4,1237 A.D., an armed body 
of heretics and Karmathians to the number of one thousand 
men, 4 entered the Jumg‘ Masjid from two directions, and 
attacked and killed a great number of Mussalmans. There¬ 
upon, the warriors of the city such as Nasir-u’d-dln Aiytum, 
the BaiaramI and Amir Imam Nasir, the poet and others, 
all armed with weapons, surrounded the heretics from ail 
sides and put all of them to death. 6 

On her accession to the throne of Delhi, Sultan Radiyah 
followed most of the traditions of her father, and renewed 
the laws and regulations of the past, which had been 
neglected in the reign of her predecessor Sultan Rukn-u’d- 
dln Ftraz Shah. About this time, Malik Tughrul-i-Tugha 
Khan. 4 governor of Lakhnauti, made an inroad into the 
territory of Tirhat (former district of Bengal, now divided 
into Muzaffarpar and Darbhanga) and acquired vast booty, 
and consequently he was dignified with a canopy of state 
and a standard. 7 

( b) Arabian—Fstimid Caliphate. The Arabian IsmS'IUs had conquer¬ 
ed Multan, but were subdued by Mahmud and Shihab-u’d-dln. Sultan 
MahmUd used to cut off their hands and feet, while ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalil 
had them sawed into two. Heresy in India came from ‘Ajara across the 
sea via Sind and GujarSt. The Borahs and Khojahs are a mixed popula¬ 
tion partly ‘Arab and partly Indian and are still very influential. 

1 Siyar-u‘ 1-AuliyS, p. 69, styles him as Maul3n3 NUr ‘All Turk. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl, p. 189. 

•The doctrines of the IsmS'IlIs are.explained in Shahrastam’s Kitab- 
ul-Milal val Nahl, an authoritative book written by a contemporary of 
Shihab-u*d-din. 

4 Tarilgi-i’MubHrak Shahl , p. 24, says, “To the number of two thousand 
men *” - ‘ Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, p. 190. 

4 For his early life see the reign of Iltutmish. 

1 Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri, p. 243. 
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Once more a reign of peace and tranquillity began, but 
the Maliks and Amirs would not let it go smoothly. The 
Vizier of the kingdom, the Nizam*u'l-Mulk Muhammad 
Junaidi refused to acknowledge Radiyah as sovereign and 
summoned Malik ‘Ala-u’d-dln Jan!, 1 Malik Saif-u’d-ain 
Kachl 1 , Malik ‘Izz-u'd-din Kabir Khan-i-Aygz 3 and Malik 
‘Izz-u’d-din Muhammad Salarl from different parts of 
Hindustan, who conspired together against the queen, and 
commenced hostilities before the gate of the city of Delhi, 
Malik Nasrat-u’d-dln Taygsi, 4 the governor of Oudh, on 
her imperial command, started for Delhi to subdue the 
insurrection; but the rebel Maliks succeeded in capturing 
him after he had crossed the Ganges ; and he died in a short 
time of an illness which had overtaken him, 6 Malik ‘Izz- 
u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishla Khan was also taken prisoner by the 
hostile Maliks, but was soon released and treated with great 
honour by SultSn Radiyah. The Sultan now had no other 
alternative but to issue forth from the city and to pitch her 
tents on the bank of the river Jumna. Several conflicts 
took place between the opposite parties, and at last peace 
was effected.* 8 Radiyah’s clever and timely policy had sown 
the seed of discord among the lawless Maliks and they had 
to scatter in different directions. 7 Malik ‘ Izz-u’d-din 

1 Firishtah , p. 68, incorrectly calls him “ Slier Khani.” 

* Firishtah, p. 68, " Kochi,’' Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 66, has “ Koji 

* For his early life see the reigns of Iltutmish and Rukn-u’d-dln 
FirUz ghah. 

4 TaFufit-i-Akbari, p. 66, calls him ‘Izz-u’d-din HansI! For his early 
life see the reign of Iltutmish. He had been created governor of Oudh 
by Sultan Radiyah after the rebellion of GhiySth-u’d-dln Muhammad 5hah 
was quelled. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 186. 

•It is wrong to say that “ she was not strong enough to give or accept 
battle ", Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 58. 

7 Firishtah, p. 68 and Tabaq&t-i-Akbaii, p. 66. These authorities and 
also Bada’tml’s Muntakhcb-u’ t-Tivarikh, p. 84 .insert that it was Sultan 
Radiyah who by her tactics and diplomacy succeeded in upsetting and 
confounding the rebel Maliks. It was, in fact, due more to the disunion 
among the conspirators that Radiyah succeeded in bringing the two Maliks 
to her side. 
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Muhammad Sal2ri and Malik ‘Izz-u’d-din Kablr Khaa-i- 
Ayaz secretly went over to the side of the Sultan, and 
presented themselves before her Majesty on the stipulation 
that Malik Janl, Malik Saif-u'd-dln Kachi and the Nizam- 
u’l-Mulk Muhammad Junaidl were to be summoned and 
imprisoned. 1 On receiving the intelligence of this trea¬ 
cherous act, the other Maliks fled from the field, but were 
pursued by the royal forces. Malik Saif-u‘d-dln Kuchl and 
his brother Fakhr-u'd-dir were 1 captured and killed in 
prison. Malik ‘Ala-u’d-ain Jan! was slain at Nakwan within 
the limits of Payal* (Pail is now §ahibgarh in Patiala State, 
Punjab) the Nizam-u'l-Mulk Muhammad Junaidl retired to¬ 
wards the hills of SirmQr and there died shortly afterwards.* 

The position of Sultan Radiyah was now secure, and she 
had leisure enough to reorganize the affairs of the state. She 
assigned the Wizdrat to Kljwajah Muhazzab-u’d-dln* who 
had formerly acted as deputy to Nizam-u'l-Mulk Muhammad 
Junaidl, and gave him the title of Nizam-u'l-Mulk. The 
title of Qutlugh Khan was bestowed upon Malik Saif-u’d- 
dln Ibak-i-Bhaq, 5 who was appointed minister of war. Malik 
Tzz-tfd-dln Kablr Khan-i-Avaz. who had submitted to 

1 Tabaqat-i-NSsirl . p. 187. 

* Ibid., p. 187, and Firishtah, p.- 68. have 4 Babil ’. The Cambridge History 
of India, voi. Ill, p. 58 has Pgel. In fact it is Pail, the name oi a very old 
place (now Sahibgarh in Patiala State)—as supported by Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahl, p . 26, and Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 66. 

3 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 187 has ‘Kuh BardSr\ 
There is no Burdar Hill but Burda hills in KsthiSwar, Bombay. Sirmtrr is 
now a hill state lying on the west bank of the Jumna and south of Simla. 
The southern border of the state runs along the crest of the outer 
Siwaliks. 

1 Elliot, II. p. 334. translates the proper name Muhazzab-u’d-dln into 
“ an upright officer,” and accordingly Vizier's name has been converted 
into 4 virtue \ which he little possessed. A unique inscription of KhwSjah 
Jalian has recently been discovered at Aligarh and runs as follows 
^IkLuj 

vM»1 .Xj=L ^-Jbl C-oy o o'-Ah ^$2 

‘The word is written 4 Bhaq 4 ; and BhactU and seems rather doubtful. 
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Sultan Radiyab, was made governor of Lahore. Throughout 
her reign Malik HirniG Khan. Mihtar-i-Mubarak} held the 
office of treasurer, and the territory and fortress of Uch 
was entrusted to his charge. Malik Saif-u’d-dln Aibak, the 
Shams! ‘Ajami 2 was appointed Sahm-u'l-Hasham (Marshal 
of the Retinue). Once more peace and tranquillity reigned 
supreme, and all the Maliks and Amirs made their submis¬ 
sion throughout the territories from Lakhnautl to Diwal or 
DlwalpGr. 8 

Suddenly Malik Saif-u’d-dln Aibak Bhaq died, and was 
succeeded by Malik Qutb-u’d-dln Husain, 4 son of AI-Ghtirl. 
The new minister of war was appointed to relieve the 
garrison of Ranthambhor, which was, since the death of 
Sultan Iltutmish, invested by the Hindus. Malik Qutb-u’d- 
dln marched to Ranthambhor with a large army, rescued 
the Mussalmans, destroyed the fortification and returned to 
the capital. About this time, Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Aitkin 
was elevated to the post of Amir-i~H&jib. 

Malik Jamal-u’d-dln Yaqat continued 8 as Amir-i-Afehur 

1 For his early life see the reign of Iltutmish. With the possible 
exception of ‘Imad-u’d-dln RaihSn, Hindu Khan is the only officer of 
Indian birth mentioned. 

1 A native of Qipchaq; originally a slave of the renowned merchant, 
the KhwSjah Shams-u’d-dm the 'Ajami, who sold him to Sultan 
Iltutmish. He held many important offices in the reign of Sultan Radiyah 
and became the Marshal of the Retinue. He became Chief Judge in the 
reign of Mu'Iz-u’d-din Bahram Shah, and SultSn Nasir-u’d-din entrusted 
the fief of Palwar and KSmah (there is KamSlia, a town in Montgomery 
district of Punjab) to his charge and then Baran and Kasrak (there is 
Kasia, now a subdivision in GorakhpUr district, U.P.) were given under 
his charge one after another. The two names of ‘KamSh and Kasrak are 
untraceable. 

*Tabaqclt-i-Akbar1, p. 66. adds ‘Darband' as well. It is, in all pro¬ 
bability, DlpalpUr in Montgomery district of Punjab. 

* He is styled both as Husain and Ha!san. Firishtah. p. 68, Tabaqtit-i - 
Akbari, p. 67, and Tartkk-i-Mubarak Shah], p. 26, all call him ‘Hasan ’. 

■ It is, therefore, incorrect to say that “ she aroused the resentment of 
the nobles by the appointment of an African named JamBl-u’d-dln YaqUt 
to the post of the * Master of the horse’. In fact such a post did not exist 
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(Lord of the Imperial Stable) and Malik Ikhtivar-u’d-din 
Aitkin was created Amn-i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain ). 1 
This aroused jealousy on the part of other Maliks, but 
Sultan Radiyah controlled them with, an iron-hand and 
came out of seclusion and appeared in public. 

Shortly afterwards, Sultan Radiyah ordered her forces 
to proceed to Gwalior . 2 Malik Tamar Khan-i-Qirgn a and 
Malik Taj-u’d-din Sanjarl Qutluq , 4 the feudatories of 
Qannauj and Baran, respectively, were also directed to join 
the expedition. Both the Maliks rendered valuable services, 
and were duly rewarded. On the death of Malik Nasrat- 
u’d-din TayasI, Oudh and its dependencies were made over 
to the charge of Malik Tamar Khan-i-Qlran . 6 Having estab¬ 
lished himself in Oudh, he led expeditions into the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the territory as far as Tirhut, several times 
plundered the territory of Bhatghura (now Baghelkhand 

at that time. Refer to Cambridge History of India , vol. Ill, p. 59. The 
text of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri , p. 188, runs as follows ” 

“ ->U»1 \j 

Amxr Jamal-u'd-din YSqTlt. who was Amir-i-A&rur (Lord of the Royal 
Stable) acquired great influence at the royal court. 

1 Malik IkhtiySr-u’d-drn Aitkin was a Qar3 Khitai Turk. Amir Ibak 
Sanai sold him to Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish, who elevated him to 
the position of Sar-i-d&nd&r, and entrusted to his charge MansUrpGr, KTIjah 
and Nandanah (in the Jhelum district, Punjab) one after another. He 
became yAmlr-i-HUjib in Radiyah’s reign and the Naib of the Sultan 
Mu‘Izz-u’d-din Bahrain Shah, in whose reign he was assassinated—See 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , pp. 252, 253. 

a Tabaq&t-i-Nasirt , p. 188. 

* For his early life see the reign of Sultan Iltutmish. 

4 A native of QipchSq, Malik Tcij-u’d-din was purchased by Sultan 
Iltutmish from the Khwajah Jamal-u’d-din Kariman. He started his 
career as tJam&ddr (Keeper of the Royal robe) and, subsequently, as 
Shahnah (Superintendent of the Stable). During the period under review, 
he became feudatory of Baran and Saraswatx. In the reign of ‘Ala-u’d-din 
Mas'ud Shah he became governor of Bada'iln and in 1242 A.D., he over¬ 
threw the independent Hindu tribes of Kather (old name of Rohilkhand). 
However, a certain party grew jealous of his position and poisoned him— 
See Tabaqclt-i-Nasiri, pp. 256, 257. 

1 Tabaqat-i-N&sirl , p. 247. 
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in Central India), and extracted tribute from the Raes and 
Ranas of that part of the country, Malik Taj-u’d-dln Sanjarl 
Qutluq received the district of Saraswatl as his fief for the 
excellent service he rendered during the Gwalior expedi¬ 
tion. 1 The author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , Qadi Minhaj, 
Siraj, the Majd-u’l-UmarS, lDiya-u’d-din Junaidi, Amir-i - 
dad (Chief Justice) of Gwalior and other notable persons, 
in obedience to her royal commands, came out of the fort 
on March 19, 1238 A.D., and started for Delhi. Soon after 
Qadi Minhaj Siraj was given the charge of the Nasiriah 
College at the capital along with the Qadiship of Gwalior. 1 

From this time onwards, Sultan Radiyah was involved in 
conspiracies and rebellions, which ultimately ended her life. 
Malik 'Izz-u’d-dln * Kablr Khan-i-Ayaz, governor of Lahore, 
broke out into rebellion, and Sultan Radiyah marched 
against him. But l Izz-u’d-din considered a loyal submission 
more politic, and at last an accommodation took place. The 
province of Multan, which was held by Malik ‘Alg-u’d-dln 
Qaraqash 4 was assigned to Malik Tzz-u’d-din, in addition 
to his governorship of Lahore.’ 8 * Sultan Radiyah then 
returned to the capital on March 16, 1240 A.D.* 

About the same time, Malik IkhtiySr^u’d-dln Altaniah, 7 
governor of Tabarhindah, 8 grew sick of YaqOt’s 9 pre-emi¬ 
nence, and raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Radiyah 
marched against him with a large army on April 4, 1240 A.D. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasirt , p. 256. * Ibid., p. 188. 

* Firishtah, p. 68. wrongly styles him as A‘iz-u’d-din. 

* For his early life see the reign of Iltutmish. 

* Firishtah , p. 68. 

*EUici . vol. II, p. 335, turns * Sha‘b2n’ into ‘ Ramadan 

7 Malik Ikhtiyar-u'd-dfn AltUniah was a slave of SultSn Shams-u’d- 
din Iltutmish. He was made Sharbat DSr (Superintendent of Liquors) 
and subsequently Sar-i~Chatr DUr (Head of the state-canopy bearers). 
During the period under review, he became feudatory of Baran and of 
Tabarhindah afterwards. For the latter history of his life see Tabaqat-i - 
Ndsiri , p. 251. 

* Firishtah, p. 68, has Bhatindah. Badaunl p. 84, has Tabarhindah in 
conformity with the Tabaqat-i~Nasiii . Bhatin.dah and Tabarhindah are 
the same. 

*Raudat-u’sSafa, vol, IV. p. 889, says that *Y3qlft was Amir-i- 
Lashkar (Commander of troops) * which is quite incorrect. 
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But when she reached 1 * * 4 * the territory of Tabarhindah, the 
Turkish Amirs revolted, put the Abyssinian Yaqot to death 
and sent Radiyah prisoner to the fort of Tabarhindah. 
While she was in prison, Malik Altttniah espoused her, and 
brought her out of captivity. Her marriage to Altflniah 
must have been forced due to the latter’s futile ambitions. 
Though the chief rebels had been cast aside by his fellow- 
conspirators, such a marriage could have had no place in 
Radiyah’s programme as it was sure to alienate the mass of 
the Turkish officers. Now both of them led a strong force* 
to regain possession of Delhi, and were soon joined by Malik 
Tzz-u’d-din Muhammad Salarl and Malik Qaraqash. In the 
meantime, Sultan Mu‘izz-u’d-din Bahram Shah was elevated 
to the throne. Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-dln Aitkin had been slain 
and Baha-u’d-dln Sanqar-i-RamI succeeded him as Amir-i- 
Hajib, In the month of September 1240 A.D., Sultan 
Mu‘lzz-u’d-d!n Bahram Shah, son of Sultan Shams u’d-dln 
Iltutmish, led an army 8 against his opponents and defeated 
and put to the rout the combined forces of Sultan Radiyah 
and Altaniah on Oct. 12, 1240 a.D. * The remaining forces 
deserted the flyipg queen at Kaithal, (town in ICarnal dis¬ 
trict of the Punjab). Radiyah and Malik Altaniah both fell 
into the hands of Hindus, who put them to death 6 * on Oct. 
13, 1240 A.D. Thus ended the brilliant career of heroic 
Radiyah after a reign of three years, six months and six 

1 And ' not on the way ’ as in the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl , p. 67 and Firishtah , 

p. 68. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 67, and Firishtah , p. 68, seem to know better 
than the contemporary authority, when they assert that “ within a short 
time, she had collected a large army of Jats and Gakkhars and was joined 
by most of the local zamindars and some Amirs." 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 68, and Firishtah , p. 68, say that “the Sultan 
despatched Malik A‘izz-u’d-dln Balban or Malik Taqin-i-Khurd, a son-in- 
law of Iltutmish at the head of a large army against Sultan Radiyah. 

4 Firishtah , pp. 68, 69, makes the parties fight twice—one at Bhatindah, 

where Tzz-u’d-din Balban was successful and then at Kather. Badd'urii. 

p. 85 : also repeats the same. 

8 lhn Battutah , Elliot, III, pp. 592,593, makes Nasir-u’d-dln the successor 

of Sultan Radiyah. ** Radiyah, on account of fatigue and hunger, begged for 
food, and a cultivator gave her a bit of bread. She then went to sleep on the 
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days. 1 Her grave is said to be in New Delhi, which was 
then a wilderness. a 

Sultan Mu'izz-u'd-din Bahr&m Shah. 

Sul$an Mu‘lzz-u’d-d!ti Bahram Shah was ‘ a victorious 
monarch, fearless, intrepfid and blood-thirsty’.* Still he 
possessed some rare virtues ; he was unassuming, straight¬ 
forward and of excellent disposition and charming manners. 
His way of life was simple, and he never had a liking for 
gorgeous attire, jewels or other insignia of royalty. 

When Sultan Radiyah was imprisoned in the fort of 
Tabarhindah, Mu‘izz-u’d-din Bahrgm Shah was elevated to 
the throne of Delhi by the Maliks and Amirs on April 23, 
1240 A.D. 4 The Mahks and Amirs and the military officers 
pledged their allegiance to his sovereignty within the Daulat 
Khanah 5 (White Palace) on May 6, 1240 A.D., 6 on the 
stipulation that Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Aitkin 7 was to be 
appointed Naib (Regent) 8 of the Sultan. 

ground. The cultivator caught sight of her tunic studded with gold and 
pearls. He, consequently, killed her and walked away with the valuables.” 
It is a story and is often repeated about others as well. 

1 Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri , p. 190. 

1 ‘ Monuments of Delhi,' vol. Ill, p. 42. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasm, p. 191, '* No gold coins of this Sultan have been 
found and his silver tankah of three varieties are scarce...Bahrain's jltals 
are of several types” He is usually styled on the coins as 

H. N. Wright— Sultans of Delhi—their Coins and Metrology, p. 76. 

* fCh ulclsat-u't-Twchlkh , p. 193, gives only the year. 

6 According to Jpiyd Barani , p. 177, Jalal-u’d-din Khalii*s enthronement 
took place in the Daulat Khanah (Whit| Palace) even after Balban had 
constructed the larger Red Palace. The term White Palace must have 
come into use after the Red Palace had been constructed. Daulat Khanah 
is the older name. 

s Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shah], p. 28 gives ** 17 Shavval” in place of 11 of 
the Tabaqat-i-Ndfirl, the only contemporary authority. 

7 For his early life, see the reign of Sultan Radiyah. Firishtah, p. 69, 
calls him ‘ Alptigln.’ 

* wvMi> Regent—whose duty Was to perform the functions of the 
SultSn on his own authority. 
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Malik Ikhtiyar-u'd-dln Aitkin, the Regent, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Vizier , Nizdm-uH'Mulk , the Kljwajah Muhaz- 
zab-u’d-dln ‘Iwad, the Mustaufi (auditor), assumed the 
direction of the affairs of the state, and married a widowed 
sister of the Sultan, formerly the wife of Qadl * Ikhtiyar-u’d- 
dln,’ 1 * son of Qadl Nasir-u’d-dln. a Further, he assumed a 
triple naubat and stationed an elephant before his gate—a set 
of special privileges, which the sovereigns alone could enjoy 
in those days. This aroused suspicion on the part of Sultan 
Mu*izz-u’d-din Bahram Shah who commissioned two of his 
confidential Turkish slaves to pretend madness and to 
assassinate both the Regent and the Nizdm'u'fcMulk. 3 On 
July 29, 1240 A.D., the two Turks, like the notorious Isma‘llz 
Assassins, entered the Qasr-i-Sufaid 4 (the White Palace) 
and began to behave like lunatics. Thereupon, Malik 
IkhtiySr-u’d-din scolded them, and ordered them to behave 
properly. This gave them their opportunity ; they drew 
their daggers, and slew him then and there. Next turning 
to the Nizam'u’l-Mulk they inflicted two wounds on him, 
but he managed to escape. To keep up discipline the 
Sultan sent the two Turks to prison, but released them 
shortly afterwards. On his recovery, the Nizam-uUMulk 
assumed the charge of his duties as usual. 5 

Malik Badr-u'd-dln Sanqar 6 succeeded Malik IkhtiySr- 

1 This name is given by Firishtah, p. 69, Lubb-u't-Tw8ri k} t . p. 13, and 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbari , p. 68; while the Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl,<p. 192, say * the son of 
Qadl NSsir-u’d-dln.’ 

t Tabaqdl-i-Ndsir\, p. 192. 

•The T&rlkh-i-Mubarak Shahl. p. 29, says that * Altuniah married 
Radivah as late as 638 H. or 1240 A.D.* which is quite improbable. 

4 It is not f L> but f U vXAjUo The former has been 

translated by Elliot, vol. II. p. 338, “ the palace of the white roof." 

The ground-floor was used as the Court and for office accommodation 
and the upper floor or floors ( f b) was royal residence. This is proved 
by the oldest of the existing Palaces—that of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

s Firishtah, p. 69. BadaUni, p. 86, makes both of them killed at this 
stage. 

•Malik Badr-u’d~dTn Sanqar was a Rum! by birth, and had. b ; 
accident, fallen into slavery. He was purchased by Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish, who made him (Ewer bearer) (Bearer 
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u’d-dln as Amlr-i Hajib (Lord Chamberlain), and carried 
on the government without consulting the Sultan and 
sought to dominate over the Vizier , the Nizam~u'l-Mulk . 1 
In a spirit of retaliation, Muhazzab-u’d-dln along with other 
Amirs and mischief-makers managed to alienate Badr-u’d- 
dln from the Sultan. Becoming suspicious of the Sultan, 
Badr-u'd-din conspired to set him aside and to elevate one 
of his brothers to the throne. Consequently, on August 27, 
1241 A.D., he convened a meeting of the chiefs and §adrs 
such as the QadH-Mumalik Jalal-u’d-dln Kashani, Qadl 
Kablpu’d-dln, Shaikh Muhammad Shami and others at the 
residence of the §adr~u'l*Mulk (Chief $adr or Judge) Syed 
Taj-u’d-dln ‘All Masavl, 3 the Mushrif-i-Mumahk (Secretary 
of the State). In order to draw the Nizam-ul-Mulk into 
the conspiracy, the §adrriCbMulk 3 went to call him to the 
meeting. 4 The Vizier acted tactfully and concealed a royal 
servant, who happened to be present on the spot, in a 
corner, wherefrom he could easily overhear their talk. The 
§adr*uH*Mulk laid down, before the Vizier, the proposed 
scheme of change in the government of the state, to which 
the latter replied by saying that he would follow him soon. 

.of the royal purse), Superintendent of ,/oUL of Bada’tJn (an office 
same as that of Sar-i-Jandar) one after anothet; until he rose to the posi¬ 
tion of Naib-i-Amlr-i-AM&r (Deputy to the Lord of the Imperial Stable). 
During Sultan Radiyah’s reign, the fief of Bada’nn was entrusted to him, 
and subsequently he was made Arrilr-i-HUjib. For the latter history of 
his life see as above. Tabaqat-i-Nasirl t pp. 254, 255. 

1 TabaqSt-i-Nasiri, pp. 192, 193. 

* Tarlk}t-i-Mubarak S^ahl p. 29 has ^IJU 

Firishtah, p. 69, has (MEsi). It is in fact MOsavi as the Tahaqdt 

states. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 68; Firishtah, p. 69 and Lubb-u uTwdrlhjx, p, 14 
give quite a different statement. They .say, “ But Sadr-u'l-Mulk immedi¬ 
ately sent a messenger to the Sultan to enjoin him of the affair and then 
taking a confidential officer of the Sultan in disguise he went to Nif3m- 
u'l-Mulk's house, and placed the officer in a corner, wherefrom he could 
hear all that passed."—It is therefore doubtful whether Firishtah ever saw 
Minhaj Siraj’s work, but seems to copy from the Tabaqat-i-Akbari. 

4 Tabaqat-UNasiri, p, 193. 
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The Vizier then sent 1 the information to the Sultan through 
the confidential officer with the request that the Sultan 
should immediately hasten to §adr-u'l-Mulk > s house, and 
scatter the conspirators. The Sultan acted promptly and 
reached the spot to the amazement of the disaffected party. 
From considerations of expediency, Malik Badr-u'd-dln 3 
was sent away as governor of Bada’un, and Qadl Jalal-u’d- 
dln Kasdan! was dismissed from his office. Qadl Kabir-u’d- 
din and Shaikh Muhammad ShamI 3 were banished from 
the capital. After a period of four months, Badr-u’d-dln 
returned to Delhi, but was ordered to be imprisoned and 
beheaded along with Syed Taj-u’d-dln All Mflsavl. Qadl 
Shams-u’d-din, the Qadl of MahrarS 4 (now a town in Etah 
district, U.P.) at the instigation of a dervish named Ayyob, 
was thrown under the elephant’s feet. These acts of bar¬ 
barity and hard-heartedness increased the fear and terror Cx 
the Vizier and Maliks , who now thought of rising against 
the Sultan. 3 

While the affairs of the state were in such a perturbed 
condition, Uguday despatched an army of ‘ infidel Mongols* 
from the direction of ghurasSn and Ghaznln under 'Jay* 1 
who laid siege to the city of Lahore. 6 The governor of the 
place, Malik Ikhtivar-u*d-din Qaraqash, who was, by 
nature, warlike, enterprising and brave, offered resistance ; 
but as he was not supported by the people,'’he left the city 

1 According to the wrong statement of Firishtah . p. 69, and Tabaqdt- I- 
Akbari. p. 69, the Sadr-u'l-Mulk sent the information to the Sultan. 

•This Malik was the patron of GhiySth-u’d-dm Balban, subsequently 
Ulugh Khgq-i-A'zam. Through his patronage and kindness, Balban was 
raised to the position of Amlr-i-AkhVr (Lord of the Imperial Stable). 

• Tabaqdt-i-Akban , p. 69. turns it into Sffuji. 

4 This is a statement taken from Firisjhtah, p. 86, and Tabaqat-i-Akbarl , 
p. 69, while the contemporary account Tabaqat-i-Nasiri is silent on this 
point. QSdi ^hams-u’d-din does not seem to have been involved in the 
conspiracy and consequently it is rather doubtful whether he was killed 
at this stage. The case of Qadi’s death is related elsewhere by the 
Tabaqat-i-Nashi, p. 195, when it asserts that the Qadl was thrown under 
the feet of an elephant at the instigation of a dervish named Ayytlb. 

• Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 194, 

* Ibid,, pp. 194 and 392. 
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at midnight and started for Delhi. The Mongol army 
pursued him, but he escaped in safety to the capital, where 
he, along with Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Yazbak-i-Xughrul 
Khan 1 rendered valuable services to the Sultan. Aqsanqar, 
the Kutwal and Muhammad, the Amir-i-Akhur (Lord of the 
Stable), however, continued fighting with the Mongols and 
put most of them to the sword. Unluckily the Kutwal was 
killed in the battle of Lahore, 2 and Tayir the Mongol 
general also expired. When the city was left without a 
ruler, the Mongols occupied it on December 22, 1241 A.D., 
sacked the city and captured a large number of the citizens. 

No sooner had the Sulfan received this dreadful news, 
than he summoned the people in the Qa$r~i-Sufaid (White 
Palace), and ordered Qadl Minhaj Siraj to deliver dis¬ 
courses in his support. The Sultan, then, nominated Malik 
Qutb-u’d-dln IJusain ‘All Gharl, 3 and the Vizier Nizam - 
uH-Mulk 4 * 6 at the head of the royal forces against the 
Mongols. 8 

The Turkish Maliks and Amirs had lost allconfidence in 
the Sultan, and were, consequently, slow in obeying his 
commands in assembling their followers ; and the arch-rebel 
Khwajah Muhazzab-u’d-din, even after the army reached 
the river Beas, instead of pushing on towards Lahore, was 

1 A native of QipchSq and a slave of Sultan Iltutmish, Malik Ikhtiygr- 
u’d-din acted, during the investment of Gwalior, as Na'ib-i-Ckashnlgir 
(Deputy Controller of the royal kitchen). He became Amlr-i-HUjih 
(Lord Chamberlain) and subsequently §hahnah-i-Pll (Superintendent of 
elephantp) in the time of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln Krtjz Shah. He was 
elevated to the position of Amir-i-A rth ur (Lord of the Stable) during 
Sultan Radiyah’s reign, and sided with Sultan Mu‘lzz-u’d-dln BahrSm 
Shah against the rebels, Tabarhindah and Lahore were entrusted to his 
charge by Sultan *Ala-u‘d-dm Mas'ud Shah. Afterwards, he became 
governor of Qannauj, Oudh and Lakhnauti one after another. See 
Tabaqat-i-NHsiri, pp. 261^ to 265. 

* Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri , pp. 385, 394, 

8 Firisktah , p. 69, calls him JvidaX*yJl Chief Minister or Regent 

is a later term. 

4 The Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl, p. 90, say that the Sultan despatched 

Ni?dm-u'l-Mulk along with other Amirs to repel the Mongols. 

6 TabaqSt-i-Nasiri , p. 195. 
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occupied in awful intrigues against his master. u These 
Turks and Amirs, a body of traitors, who are sent with us,” 
represented the Vizier in writing to the Sultan, 1 “ are not 
likely to become loyal. The best course for your Majesty 
is to despatch an edict empowering us to kill them.” 2 * 
The Sultan, without any hesitation, sent the required 
order, which the unfaithful Vizier instantly showed to the 
Maliks and Amirs. This caused a general upheaval in the 
army ; and the Malihs and Amirs rose in open revolt against 
the Sultan. On having received the intelligence of the sedi¬ 
tion, Sultan Mu’izz-ud’din Bahrain Shah, with great dif¬ 
ficulty, prevailed on the Shaikh-u'L-Islam, Syed Qutb-u’a- 
dln 8 to go and pacify the Amirs , but he sided with the 
rebels and the latter refused to submit. Malik Ikhtivar- 
u’d-aln Qaraqash, however, succeeded in establishing his 
power at Lahore. 4 * * * 

The army returned to the Capital without accomplishing 
anything, and commenced fighting against the Sultan on the 
22nd February, 1242, A.D., and besieged the capital city until 
the month of May 1242 A.D. The reason of this protracted 
hostilities was, that a certain Mihtar-i~Farrdsh 5 (Chief of 
carpet-spreaders) Fakhr-u’d* din Mubarak Shah Farrukhl 
by name had acquired ascendancy over the Sultan’s 
mind, got an order for the imprisonment of Maliks Yuzbak 
and Qaraqash, 8 and persistently refused to yield to any 

1 Firishtah , pp. 69, 70, describes this event in a different manner— 
“The body of traitors, your Majesty has sent with us, will be able to 
achieve nothing. The trouble will not be removed unless you come here 
in person.” The Sultan replied, “ These people deserve death and will 
meet their punishment in due time ; meanwhile you keep on good terms 
with them for a few days.” Tabaq3t-i-Akba> I, p. 70, has the same. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasir I, pp. 195, 196. 

a Firishtah, p. 70 and Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 70, have Shatkh-u'l-Isldm 
KhwSjah Qutb-u’d-dln BakhciySr UshI, who is not meant here. Shaikh - 
u'l-Isldm was a popular designation and meant the chief mystic, 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nclsirt, p. 395. 

6 Firishtah, Tabaqat-i-Akbari and Rauqlat'U's-Safd do not at all refer to 

this ‘ FarrSsV. 

• Tabaqdt-i-Nftsiri. p. 261. 
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accommodation. The Vizier , on the other hand, offered 300 
c Jitals to a body of loafers to kill Qadi Minhaj Siraj on 
May 9, 1242 A.D., but the latter narrowly escaped. 1 * * 

On May 10, 1242 A.D., the rebels took possession of the 
city and captured the Sultan. Mubarak Shah was taken 
prisoner, and killed. On the night of May 19, 1242 A.D., 
the Sultan was also assassinated. His reign lasted for two 
years and one and a half months. 

Sultan s Ala-u'd-dln Mas'ud Shah. 

On Bahram Shah’s death, Malik ‘Izz-u’d-din Balban-i- 
KishlQ Sian, 8 mounted the throne within the Daulat 
Khanah (Royal Residence), and proclaimed his sovereignty 
throughout the city. 8 But the Maliks and Amirs would not 
consent to his accession. They brought all the three 
princes, Maliks Nasir-u'd-dln and Jalsl-u’d-dln, sons of 
Sultan Shams-u’d-din fltutmish, and Malik ‘AlS-uM-din 
Mas‘ad Shah, son of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln Firtlz Shah, out of 
the Qasr-i-Sufaid (the White Palace), where they had been 
imprisoned, elevated the latter to the throne of Delhi on 
May 10,1242 A.D. 4 * 

Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas‘ud Shah was endowed with 

1 Tabaqat-irNdsxrl. p. 197. 

*For his early life see the reign of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln FIrOz Shah. 
He was one of the ringleaders in the outbreak against Sultan Mu*izz-u’d- 
dln Bahram Shah. He is not Ghiy3th-u‘d-dln Balban, afterwards Ulugh 
KhSn. whom the Tabaqat-i-Akbarf , p. 71. and Firishtah, p. 70, and Bada'unt, 
p. 87, calling as Malik Tzz-u‘d-dln, the elder Balban, confound with 
Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishltf KhSn. Balban seems a tribal name or 
v i m non e. Ki$hlu Kh3n is a title. Malik ChhajjQ was also styled as 
KishlU Khan. 

* Tabaqat-i-Ndsirf, p. 197. Only a solitary gold coin of this sovereign 
is found. Mas‘ud is styled as ** UjjJl ^UaJuwJI 

^1 >)*.*»* ylkiUjl ”, The gold coin as well as silver 

coins bear the name of the Khalifah Al-Mustansir-bi’llah. The name of 
Al-Must‘asim is mentioned in later coins. H. N. Wright —Sultans of 
Delhi—their Coins and Metrology , p. 77. 

4 Khulasat-u’t-Tu>arlkh. p. 134. has 1246 A.D., Badaiinl, p. 87, has 

1243 A.D. and THrikh-i-Mubarak Shdhl, p. 33, has 8th Dhiqadh. 
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many praiseworthy qualities; he was beneficent, kind-hearted 
and of excellent disposition, 1 * But during the latter part of 
his reign, all his excellent qualities were perverted, and he 
entirely gave himself up to sensuality, pleasure 3 and the 
chase, on account of which the business of the state fell into 
disorder. 8 

The new Sultan took a keen interest in the affairs of 
government, set them in order and pacified the people. 
Malik Qu^b-u’d-dln, son of ‘All Gbtirl, was appointed 
Na'ib-i-Mulk (Deputy Regent), the Nizam-u'l-Mulk 
Khwajah Muhazzab-u’d-din continued as Vizitr , and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-u’d-dm Qaraqash 4 became Amir-i-Hajib (Lord 
Chamberlain). The different provinces of the Empire were 
distributed among the various Amirs and Maliks. Malik 
Tzz-u'd-dln Balban-i-Kishla Kh§n received the provinces 
of Nagore, Mandor 5 and Ajmer, and the territory of 
Bada’an was entrusted to Malik Taj-u’d-dln Sanjar-i- 
Qutluq. 6 Now that the Amirs were victorious, and the 
arch-rebel Khwajah Muhazzab-u’d-din was still in power, 
Qadi Minhaj Siraj, the author of the Tabaqat-i-NZsirh who 
belonged to the opposition, was forced to resign from his 
office of Qadlship, which was entrusted to Qad! ‘Imad-u’d- 
dln Muhammad, the ShaqQrqan! on June 5, 1242 A.D. 7 
The political career of Qadi Minhaj Siraj deserves a close 
study. His principle, like all other Qadzs, was to join the 
winning party. He deserted Qabachah, for his power was 
waning. Again he joined the rebels against Sultan Radiyah. 
This time he misunderstood the situation and backed up the 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasir ?, p. 197. 

a There is not a word about ‘ drinking * in the text on p, 201 as Major 
Raverty has in his ‘ translation’. 

a TabaqZt-i-NSsirl p. 201. 

4 Firishtah, p. 70. wrongly calls him Ghiyath-u’d-din the younger 

Balban. 

6 Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 71 and Firishtah, p. 70, have ‘Sind ’ in place of 
Mandor. 

6 Firishtah , p. 70, styles him as Malik “ Taj-u’d-dxn Turk." 

1 TabaqSU-x-Nasirt , p. 198. 
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wrong horse. The result was his dismissal from the post of 
Qadl. He was in the pay of the Turkish aristocracy and, 
consequently, he does not condemn their rebellions* 

The Khwaiah Muhazzab-u’d-dln acquired complete 
control over the government of the country, and appro¬ 
priated the district of Koil as his appanage. He had, 
previously, established the Naubat and stationed an elephant 
at the gate of his mansion. 1 Now that he wished to have 
the supreme power exclusively in his own hands, he deprived 
the Turkish Amirs of their official functions. The Amirs 
could not tolerate it, they conspired against him and put 
him to death in the plain of ftaud~i~Rd,rii (Rani s Reservoir) 
before the capital city on October 28, 1242 A.D. a The 
ringleaders in the insurrection were Malik Taj-u d-dln 
Sanjar-i-Kirat Khan 8 and Malik Nusrat Khan Sanqar, the 
§QfI, 4 the latter became Amir of Koil, and subsequently 
acquired other fiefs. 

After tbe death of Kljwajah Muhazzab-u'd-dm, the 
Sadr-u'l-Mulh Najm-u’d-dln Aba Bakr became Vizier \ 
Ghiyath-u’d-dxn Balban was appointed Amir-i-Hajih (Lord 
Chamberlain) and Malik Saif-u’d'dln Ibak, tbe Shams!, 


1 These were the exclusive privileges of the Sultans in those .5vs ; 
and Maliks and Amfr.s could not enjoy them 

* T a baqat-i-N a fir I. p. 198. 

* A Turk of QipchSq, of great strength and intrepidity, had no equal 
in horsemanship, archery and the chase. He became, after rhc assassina¬ 
tion of Khwajah Muhazzab-u’d-dln. Superintendent of elephants andiar-i- 
J&nd&r. For his latter history see as above. It is strange to note that 
he is the only Malik among the twenty-five Maliks of Sultan §hams-u d- 

dln Iltutmish, who is not a slave. , . 

*A RUmi by birth and a slave of Sultan Iltutmish. He continued in 
service in different capacities during the reign of his successors. In 
the reign of SultSn NSsir-u’^dm. he proceeded with a force from Bm3 
(in SSngor district, Central Provinces) to face Balban-i-kishUS khsn. m 
1258 A D. Tsb«hindab, Sintm, Jhajhar. and Lakhwal were conferred 
upon him and his title became Nusrat Khun. Sea T^S'-i-N^n P. 2.4. 
There is a place Jhajhar ir- Bengal, but it rs not meant here. LakhwSl 
not traceable. 

* For his early life see the reign of Sultan Radiyah. 
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held the office of Amir-i-Ddd 1 (Chief Justice of the Realm). 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kirat Khan was first appointed Shahnah-i- 
Pil (Superintendent of Elephants) and then Sar-i-Jandar 
(the Commander of the Royal Body-guards), The 
territories of Baran and Oudh were entrusted to him one 
after another; and he undertook many expeditions 
into the neighbouring parts of the territory, achieved 
wonderful exploits and reduced many independent Hindu 
tribes. From Oudh he proceeded into Bihar and plundered 
that territory, but the enemy struck him with a fatal arrow 
and he died. 2 

After completing wonderful exploits in the territory of 
Karah, Malik ‘Izz-u’d-din Tughrul-i-Tughan Khan returned 
to Lakhnauti and deputed the Sharf-u'l-Mulk AsVari* to 
convey the news to the Sultan at Delhi. Sultan ‘Ala-u’d- 
dln Mas’ud Shah was pleased to despatch a red canopy and 
a robe of honour through Qadl Jalal-u’d-din Kashanl, the 
Qadl 4 of Oudh, who, on reaching Lakhnauti on Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1243 A.D., bpstowed the royal gifts upon Malik 
TughruI-i-Tughan Khan. 5 

One of the noblest acts, which the Sultan did about this 
time was to release his two uncles, Maliks Jalal-u’d-din and 
Nasir-u’d-din, who received the territories of Qannauj and 
Bahraich, respectively, and both of them ruled wisely and 
well the places assigned to their charge. 6 

In the month of March 1244 A.D., Malik Tughrul-i- 
Tughan Khan invaded the territory of Jajnagar. On 
April 17,1244 A.D., an engagement, took place at Biktasln 
(on the north bank of the Mahanadi). The Muslim army 
succeeded in crossing over the first two ditches, and put the 

1 Tabaqat“-N5sirh p. 276. 

* ibid., pp. 258. 259. 

*Tabaq3t-i-Akbari, p. 71, gives the name correctly but Firishtah , 
p. 70, turns it into ‘ Sankuri’. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Akbzrl, p. 71, call him “Hakim” (ruler) instead of 

Qadl A 

5 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 199. 

e Nasir-u’d-dln was born about 1228 A.D. He was at this stage hardly 
sixteen and, therefore, not old enough to rule wisely and well. 
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enemy to the rout. The Mussalmans could not long enjoy 
their victory, when, at midday meal, they were caught 
unawares by the enemy, who attacked them and defeated 
them. Malik Tughrul-i-Tugban Khan, however, managed 
to escape to LakhnautI, and sent Sharf~u'l~M.ulk Ash‘arl 
to the capital for assistance. The Sultan ordered Qadi 
Jalal-u’d-dln Kashani to proceed to Jajnagar. 1 * It was, how¬ 
ever, left for Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Yuzbak-i-Tughrul 
Khan 3 to inflict a severe defeat upon the Rae of Jajnagar.® 

In a spirit of retaliation, the army of Jajnagar 4 5 invaded 
the territory of LakhnautI in the year 1245 A.D. The enemy 
first occupied Lakhnor, and killed its ruler Fayjir-iil-Mulk , 
Karim-u’d-din Laghri and his dependents. But on hearing 
the arrival of the Muslim army, the Hindu forces began 
their retreat. 6 On the 30th March, 1245 A.D., Malik Tamar 
Khan-i-Qiran a arrived at LakhnautI with a large army, and 
put the enemy to the rout. But no sooner had the army of 
Jajnagar withdrawn than Maliks Tamar Khan-i-Qlran and 
Tughrul-i-Tughan Khan fell to quarrelling. However, on 
the 5th April, 1245 A.D., an accommodation took place. 7 
Malik Qiran occupied LakhnautI, and Malik Tughrul-i- 
Tughan Khan, along with Maliks Qaraqash Khan, Taj-u’d- 

1 Tabaq&t-i-N&siri . p. 244. 

3 For his early life see the reign of Mu'i'zz-u’d-dln BahrSm Sh5h. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri , p. 262. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 72, and Firishtah, p, 70, also Bada'wu , p. 88, assert 

that the Mongol armies invaded LakhnautI, apparently advancing from 
the same route, by which Muhammad Bakht-ySr Khaljl had invaded 
Tibbet and KhitS. The MSS. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, according to Major 
Raverty, is clear on the point - ^ AiS 

The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-NSsiri , p. 199, has 

which is quite improbable as Chingiz Khan died eighteen years before 
this invasion. Thomas places Jajnagar in Tipperah— Chronicles of Pathan 
Kings, p. 121. 

5 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 245. 

* Bada'unu p. 88, has Qara Beg, The Tqbaqat-i-Akbari , p. 72, turn him 
into Tzz-u’d-aln TughSn Kh5n. and make him quarrel under the title of 
Malik Qiran, 

7 Tabiqat-i-Nasiri, p. 200. 
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din Sanjar and others returned to Delhi. In the month of 
Nov. 1245 A.D., the territory of Oudh was assigned to Malik 
Tughrul-i-Tughan Khan. 1 

Through the patronage of Ghiyath-u’d-din Balban, the 
Amlr-i-AMiur (Lord of the Stable), Qadl Minhaj Siraj was 
again received with favour, and was given the charge of the 
Nasiriyah College, the Qadiship of Gwalior and the lecturer- 
ship of the Jami‘ Masjid. 

In the month of March, 1246 A.D.,* the Mongol forces 
under the leadership of Mangatah, a prince of Turkistan, 
marched from Talqan and Qindaz and laid siege to the fort 
of Uch. On the death of Uguday, the Mongolian Empire haa 
broken into two groups, the Khans and the Anti-Khans. It is 
the latter group, which is constantly invading India hereafter. 
The Sultan ,marched rapidly against them in person, and 
was joined by Malik Balban-i-Kishla KhSu from Nagore. 3 
Malik Saif-u’d-din Bat Khan-i-Aibak. the Khitai, 4 was 
appointed to march in advance at the head of a large army 
to take possession of the territories of Uch and Multan. 5 
But when the Sultan reached the river Beas the Mongols 
raised the siege of Uch and returned towards Khurasan. 6 
The Sultan returned triumphant to Delhi and ordered Malik 
Ghivath-uM-din Balban to march to the banks of the river 
Sudrah en route to the capital to display the valour of the 

x Tabaqat-i-Na§iri , p. 246. 

‘Not 1245 A.D., as Dr. Ishwari PrasSd (Medieval India , p. 190) 
observes. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasirl, p. 269. 

4 A slave of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmisb, in whose reign he acted 
as Sar-i-tJUmSidar (Head keeper of the Royal Robe), In the reign of 
Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dm Mas‘ljd ghah, he became Sar-i-JdnddLr and Kuhram 
and Slraanah were assigned to him. Afterwards, he obtained the fief of 
Baran. In the next reign, he became Vakll-i-Dar, but in the SantTIt 
expedition he suddenly sustained a fall from his horse and was killed— 
See Tabaqdt-i~NcI?irl, p. 289. 

4 Tabaqdt~i~N3siri, p. 259. 

• Ibid., p. 200. Khurasan was used in a very indefinite sense, i.e., all 
territories north-west of the Persian desert. Thus, northern Afghanistan 
and even Mawara-u’n-Nahr are, at times, reckoned as part of Khurasan. 
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Muslim army in order to frighten away the enemy. 

About this time, a party of vulgar people gained access 
to the Sultan and, as a result of their society, Sultan ‘Al§- 
u'd-dln Mas‘ud Shah became avaricious and cruel ; and 
killed most of the Turkish Maliks and Amirs. The Maliks 
and Amirs could not tolerate such a regime and, con¬ 
sequently, they despatched a secret letter to Malik N§sir- 
u’d-din inviting him to assume sovereignty. On the 
10th June, 1246 A.D., Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-din Mas‘ud Shah was 
taken prisoner and killed. He reigned for a period of four 
years, one month and a day. 1 

Estimate. 

The vigorous and martial achievements of Qutb-u’d-aln 
and the genius and skilful administration of Iltutmish had 
brought the Empire to the height of renown. The very 
nature of government demanded energy and wisdom to 
ensure its continuance. A power founded upon military 
predominance requires for its existence competent rulers 
and an efficient army. But the line of weak and vicious 
Sultans, which succeeded .to the vast dominion, presented 
the reverse of the glittering shield. The army deprived of 
their valiant patrons lost all respect for the new rulers, who 
preferred the ignoble luxury of the harem to the fierce joys 
of war. When a strong repressive force is withdrawn, the 
consequence is always anarchy and civil war. The death of 
Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish was interpreted by the 
Maliks as the signal for a holiday of lawlessness and relief. 
Relieved from the powerful regimes, the ‘ Forty' 
rapidly pushed their way to the front through their capacity 
for intrigue and war. Delhi remained a scene of a series 
of tragedies, and it was noticed with sadness that inch by 
inch the Turks were losing ground. The civil wars reduced 
the empire to a mere shadow of its former extent. The 
prestige of the emperor of Delhi vanished for some time to 
come. And monarchy was new; it was elective. The 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 201, BadH'um, p. S9, has “ four years and one 
month only,” 
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divinity that hedges a king * was still in the process of 
growth. Though the term ‘ Delhi Sultanate ’is not used ; 
yet the terminology of empire (Badshahat) is th&t of a city- 
state of Rome. 

The weakling of the Sultan is a vice, which thb Maliks 
and people together abhorred, and they regarded a most 
powerful sovereign as a solution of their political and ad¬ 
ministrative problems. And internally, the political and racial 
unity of the Turks was being gradually undermined by the 
forces of disintegration. 

The effiminate Sultans, incompetent officers and corrupt 
administrators marked the gradual dwindling of the Turkish 
Empire into its narrow limits. The period is innocent of 
administrative achievement. Neither laws were formulated 
nor attempts were made at legislation. Sultan Rukn-u’d-din 
Flrilz Shah was extravagant, and exhausted the treasury in 
his pursuit of amusement and revelry. His selfish pleasure- 
loving disposition ruined the empire. Alone among the 
successors of Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish, Radiyah 
stands as a great monarch endowed with prudence, justice, 
benevolence, patronage and gallantry. However, her inno¬ 
cent fondness of YaqQt, a non-Turk, incited the self-seeking 
conservative Maliks to rise against her. It is rightly asserted 
that “the task which lay before the queen would have taxed 
even her father’s powers.’’ 1 Radiyah met their opposition 
with strength and courage, and checked for a while the 
disastrous tendencies of the empire. In the hope of restora¬ 
tion, she lost no opportunity of exciting the jealousy and 
irritability of the rival Maliks, and sowed disaffection 
among* their rank. Wrapped in political intrigues, her art 
still lulled to rest the watchful suspicions of the rebel 
Altftniah, whom she married at the critical juncture. It 
was, however, a pitiful cowardice on the part of the Maliks 
to crush the dauntless queen ; but nothing could exceed the 
heroic determination of the defeated Radiyah, touted again 
and again, she rose with fresh heart from the disaster. The 

1 Cambridge History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 58. 
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successors of Iltutmish were, one by one, pulled down with 
bewildering rapidity, and the heroic Radiyah gave up her 
life in a vain attempt to subdue the ‘ spirit of aristocratic 
lawlessness.’ Her successor Sultan Mu‘izz-u’d-dln Bahram 
Shah was a monarch of simple tastes, fearless, intrepid, but 
vicious and blood-thirsty. During the latter part of his 
reign, Sultan ‘Ala-u'd-dln Mas‘ad Shah turned his excellent 
qualities into debauchery and dissipation, for which he lost 
his head. 

With the exception of Radiyah every other sovereign 
left the care or neglect of the empire to his Naib or Regent. 
Shah Turkan, the mother of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln Flruz 
Sh ah held undisputed sovereignty ^.of the empire. Malik 
Ikhtiyar-u’d-dln Aitkin and Malik: Qutb-u’d-din, son of 
All Ghuri, the Regent of Sultan Mu‘izz-u’d-din Bahram 
Shah and Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas‘od Shah enjoyed un* 
disputed sway. Unmindful of their great responsibilities, 
Turkan Shah with her ruthless and brutal policy of 
assassination, the ambitious designs of Malik Ikhtiyar- 
u’d-din Aitkin and the humble submission of Qutb-u’d-din 
‘All Ghiirl to the will of Vizier Muhazzab-u’d-dln often 
changed the government to anarchy; and an approach 
to a strong and stable administration was out of the ques¬ 
tion. The throne could not remain safe by kind words and 
mild measures. None of the Sultans was equal to the task 
of nreserving his dominion, and his power was almost con* 
tancly defiled by rebellious governors anil insubordinate 
officials. 

The impotency of the Sultan and mismanagement of the 
Regent excited formidable rebellions. There was no 
supreme or sovereign power to suppress the ambitions of the 
Turkish Maliks . The shifty and unprincipled Amirs, in-, 
volved in their favourite jealousies, plunged into persistent 
and perfidious intrigues. In a society so demoralized, there 
was no element of opposition to a resolute rebel. There 
was a general revolt of Maliks against the mismanagement 
of Shah Turkan in the reign of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln Flruz 
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Shah. Radiyah with great difficulty subdued the con¬ 
federacy of the Nizdm-u'l-Mulk Muhammad Junaidi. Again 
Altaniah grew sick of Yaqut’s pre-eminence and raised the 
standard of revolt. Malik Badr-u’d-din Sanqar sought to 
dominate over the Vizier Muhazzab-u’d-din in the reign of 
Sultan Mu*izz-u’d-dln Bahrain Shah. Party spirit ran high ; 
irritation and friction were certain and the state became 
a prey to the feuds between various Maliks and Amirs. 
They wasted their strength in ruinous struggles, and each 
revolution brought fresh crop of horrors. 

There was no class of people upon whom the crown 
could pely. Non-Turkish officers anpointed to support the 
Sultan were quickly suppressed. Thanks to the military 
spirit of the Turk, there ensued an era of futile and pur¬ 
poseless intrigues. ‘Fighting capacity was considered a great 
blessing, not a painful process for the attainment of peace.’ 
The extraordinary ascendancy of Muhazzab-u’d-din was 
painful to other Maliks, who killed him in the plain of 
Haud-i-Ranl. Yaqut met the same fate. Malik Ikhtivar- 
u’d-dln Aitkin was murdered by the Sultan’s order. Yet 
the significant fact of the history of the period is that 
sovereigns were selected only out of the family of fitutmish. 
Nevertheless, till the time of Akbar, the royal dynasty, 
in spite of many efforts, did not succeed in bbtaining a status, 
which was unquestioned. 

Headed with a strong desire for political change, the dis¬ 
affected Maliks set up and deposed Sultans at their 
pleasure. The waging of civil war left small leisure for 
attending to anything but the attacks of the Maliks and 
Amirs . Each time acute differences arose on the question 
of succession with an intensity hardly conceivable. The 
throne depended upon the allegiance of an ‘aristocracy of 
rapacious and turbulent Maliks.' Incompetent sovereigns 
played their sorry part, and their luxurious profligacy left a 
shattered empire and a rebellious people. The revolutions, 
however, were not serious enough to shake off the stability 
of Muslim rule or the burden of the Turkish yoke. On the 
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other hand, the Indian Mussaltnan was considered low and 
contemptible. He and his leaders had no place in the 
framework of the state. It was not till the Khalil Revolu¬ 
tion that they obtained a share of political power. 



CHAPTER VI 


SULTAN NA§IR-U’D-DIN MAHMUD SHAH 
Early life and character, 

Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln Mahmod Shah 1 was born at the 
capital Delhi after the death of Malik Nasir-u’d-din 
Mahmud Shall I,* the eldest son of Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
litutmish. Out of affection for the deceased, the Sultan 
distinguished the young prince by conferring upon him the 
same title and name. He was sent along with his mother 
to the royal castle at the town of L0nl, a few miles north of 
Delhi. 3 He was educated under the fostering care of his 
mother, and became endowed with many laudable qualities. 4 * * * 8 
He also secured training in the art of government and 
politics. But in spite of this high training and education, he 

4 His title is Qa$im-i-A)nir-u'l-M.ummin , but the Tabaq&t-i-Nasir}, 

p. 206, and at other places, gives a different title, i.eYamin-i-Khallf-u'ltah 
N&SiM-Amlr’U'l-Muminln . He is, however, styled on the coinage as 

' C?* *$4” UaLkwJl 

H. N. Wright —Sultans of Delhi , their Coins and Metrology, p. 53. 
Elphinstone makes him grandson of litutmish, while Firishtah, p. 70, 
asserts that he was the youngest son of Sultan litutmish. In fact, the child 
Qutb-u’d-dtn, who was put to death by Shah Turkan, mother of Sultan 
Rukn-u’d-dlu Firuz Shah was the youngest of all sons. 

8 Malik'Nasir-u’d-dln MahmQd'Shah was the eldest son of Sultan. 
Shams-u’d-dln litutmish, and was endowed with many praiseworthy 
qualities. In 1226 A.D., the territory of Oudh was conferred upon him, 
and from there he attacked Lakhnawti and conquered it from Sultan 
Ghiyath-u’d-dln in 1227 A.D. A year and a half afterwards he became 
afflicted with a disease and died in about 1229 A.D. 

8 Tabaqdit-i-Na$irl % p. 201. LtZm is also mentioned by the A'ln-t- 
Akbarl in the Sirkar of Delhi. 

«/&/<*., p. 202. 
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was a king in name only, 1 and remained under the tutelage 
of his Regent Ulugh Khan-i-A‘zam, who wielded supreme 
power during the twenty years of Sultan Nasir-u’d-din’s 
reign. 

The contemporary historian, Qadi Minhaj Siraj, gives 
him all the attributes befitting saints, prophets and rulers ; 
according to him, the Sultan possessed “ humility, purity, 
gentleness, piety, faith, abstinence, clemency, beneficence, 
impartiality, forbearance, vigour, manliness, and regard for 
the ecclesiastics and men of letters/’ 2 Minhaj-Siraj assumes 
that the Sultan was a great ruler and actually describes him 
as such, though the facts related by him prove otherwise. 
Even later-day authorities, including piya BaranI, the author 
of the famous Tarifeh-i-Firuz Shahh bears testimony to his 
accomplishments, at the same time deploring his weakness as 
a.ruler. He was ‘a gentle, kind-hearted and pious king.’ 
He was very particular about fasting, prayer and the perusal 
of the Holy Qur'an and earned most of his living by the 
transcription of the same. 3 The author of the Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari says that he completed two copies of the Qur’an 4 
in each year, and the proceeds of their sale were his only 
means of subsistence. 8 It is said that the SultSn had only 
1 Tarlkhri-Flruz Shahl by Diya Baram, p. 26. ^LhJ^ ” 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, p. 207. m * djl jl ^JU3 ” 

14 - wv«*>l 20|^*Uu>b y slio>b bbl 0 j) U-ol 

8 Tdrikh-i-FlrxLz ShShi by Diy3 BaranI, p. 26. ^ ” 

41 kHoUS Ai*.} j\ A-iub' - iyi o-*x*~* y 

£b a*-o>v* alio Ja. U 

Qir'&n-u's-Sa'dain. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 77. and the Lubb-u't-Twarlkh. p. 16, 
l lbn Ba\tjutah says that he was shown a copy of the Qur’Sn written by 
SultSn NSsir-u’d -din by Qadi Kamal-u’d-dln. It is a clear proof that the 
SultSn did copy the Qur’an and sold them for his subsistence, Elliot III, 
p. 593. Although the Tabaqat does not mention it, Minhsj-Sirsj must 
have omitted or added certain things in order to represent a flattering 
account of the reign for Nasir-u’d-dxn’s own perusal. Whatever success 
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one wife, who, one day, imlpored him, * My Lord, it is a pity 
that my hands get burnt in baking the bread. It will be 
very kind of you, if you could manage to purchase a slave- 
girl to do the work.’ ‘ The BaiUu'l Mai (the Public 
Treasury) belongs to the people of God,’ replied the Sultan, 
I have no money to purchase a slave-girl. Be patient and 
God will reward you for your sufferings on the Day of 
Judgment," 1 

In personal character, the king was admittedly superior 
to his immediate predecessors, but as a king he did not rise 
above their level. Like them, he lacked strength to control 
the Turkish aristocrats, who were the real governors of the 
country; and this accounts for the failure of all his undertak¬ 
ings and enterprises. His reign may be judged by the 
perusal of the following pages, which are nothing more than 
a dull description of the ever-recurring risings of the noble 
men, insurrections of the Rais , and the inroads of the 
Mongols, and the partial loss of the territories of Sind, 
Multan and Lahore. 

During his early life, his predecessor and nephew Sultan 
l AJa-u’d-din Mas'ad Shah had released him from the prison, 1 
and assigned him the territory of Bahraich. 8 There he led 

attended the reign of SultSn N2sir-u’d-din was due to the ability of 
Balban, and Qadi Minhsj attributes that success to the king. He 
naturally praises the king as he was more or less a courtier and in his 
service. Diy5 Barani rightly dismisses N3§ir-u'd-drn as a nominal king 
\aJwt \j/) and his remark is very significant. 

According to him, the weakness of the Sultan’s empire was due to “his 
own humility and impotence.” 

1 BadaunJ, p, 90; Khuldsat~u't Twdrikh, p. 196, and Tabaq3t-i-Akbari, 
p, 77. Firishtah . p. 74. says that “ Once a man came to see the Sultan and 
asked him to correct a word of the Qur’an. The Sultan drew a circle 
round it but when the visitor went away, he erased the circle with 
a pen-knife. A bold slave asked the reason. The Sultan replied, ‘It is 
easier to erase a circle on paper than to remove the effects of a 
disappointed heart.*” 

* Vide the previous Chapter on the ‘ Successors of Sultan Shams-u’d- 
dln litutmish,’ particularly the reign of Sultan ‘ Ala-u'd-am Mas‘ud Shah. 

3 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p, 208. 
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many successful expeditions and the fame of his government 
and the flourishing condition of the province led the Maliks 
and Amirs , who were disgusted with the rule of Sultan 
‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas‘ad Shah, to despatch a written petition to 
him to assume sovereignty at Delhi. In fact, he was selected 
because he was weak and that he would remain in the hands 
of the intriguers, who could place him on the throne. His 
mother, Malikah-i-Jahan, a very tactful and clever woman, 
placed the young prince in a litter and represented to the 
people that her son was going to the capital for treatment. 1 * * * * * * 8 
The party reached the capital secretly and confidentially, 
and on the 10th June, 1246 A.D., he ascended the throne 
within the Qa^r-i-Sabz* (the green castle). The Maliks t 
Amirs* §adrs , ‘ Ulema and grandees all acknowledged his 
supremacy and paid homage to the new sovereign. On the 
12th June, 1246 A.D., the Sultan held a public assembly in 
the Daulat Kh&nah or the audience hall of Kushk-i-Firuzi* 
(the Firuzi castle), and all the people publicly pledged their 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirt p. 209. 

1 Tdrikh-i-Mubarak Shahl, p. 35, has Qasr-i-Sufaid' or the white 

castle. Qasr-i-Sabz or Kushk-i-Sabz (the Green Palace) was probably built 

soon after the Kuskk-i-Firuzt (the Firuzi castle). Qasr-i-Sabz is for the 

first time mentioned here in the reign of SultSn Na§ir-u’d-dln. Later, 

the ambassadors of Hulagu were also received at this place. Tabaqdt-i 

Nasiri , p. 319. Firishtah incorrectly places these occurrences in the 
Qasr-i-Sufaid. About half a century later, Prince Rukn-uM-dln Ibrahim, 
the youngest son of Sultan Jal&l-u’d-dln Khalil, was raised to the throne 
in the Kushk-i-Sabz after his father's assassination by ‘Ala-u’d-din 
Khalil. It, however, continued as a public place for the reception of 
Amiri and messengers, and when Zafar Khan visited Khdn-i-eJahdn in the 
reign of Sultan FIrilz Shah Tughlaq, he was entertained in this very palace. 

8 Kushk-i-Firuzt was evidently built by Sultan Shams-u’d-dln- 
Iltutmish and is described as Daulat Khctnah, or the Royal Residence. As 
stated before, Turkan KhatUn, Sultan Radiyah's mother, resided in the 
Firuzi Castle, and ‘Ala-u’d-dm Mas'tld Shah was brought here from the 
Qasr-i-Sufaid (the white castle) and enthroned. Sultan-Nasir-u’d-dln, as 
stated above, held his first court in this castle. Its situation, however, is 
not known. Mr. Baglar’s excavation at the back of the Qutbl Mosque 
yielded a large quantity of green enamelled tiles, and these ruins may be 
identified with those of the KushJi-i-Flruzu 
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allegiance to him. 1 
The Mongol Invasion. 

Soon after his accession, the Sultan received the intima¬ 
tion of a Mongol invasion on the frontier tract of Hindus¬ 
tan. There is no reference to the invasion in the Persian 
history of the Mongols. The J*abaqat says, ‘the Mongols 
came from Turkistan.’ On the death of Uguday, the 
Mongol Empire was being divided up. The. Jaghatay and 
Uguday lines, who ruled in Mawara-u’n-Nahr and Turkistan 
are ignored by the Persian historians, as they were the 
enemies of the Khan or Khaqan. These invasions were due 
to them. In the month of December 1246 A.D., the Sultan 
accompanied by Uiugh Khan, marched wich his army towards 
the bank of the river Indus and Multan 2 to repel the 
Mongol forces. 8 No encounter, however, took place with 
the Mongols, who, after having extorted large sums of money 
from Multan and Lahore and captured some hundred 
captives, retreated. On the 10th March, 1247 A.D., the 
Sultan crossed the river Ravi, and ordered Uiugh Khan to 
lead an expedition to the Ju.d hills and around ‘ Nandanah’ 
to wreak vengeance on the Rana of these hills, who had 
acted as a guide to the Mongol army. 4 The Sultan himself 
halted at the bank of the river Sodra and Uiugh Khan, after 
ravaging the Jud hills, the Jhelum and the Indus and subdu¬ 
ing the Khokhars, 5 along with other tribes joined the Royal 

1 Tabaqclt-i-NSsirJ, p. 208. 

* The printed text of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsir J, p. 209, and Firishtah, p. 71, 
have 4 Multan,’ while Major Raverty converts it into 4 Banyan.’ Multan is 
right, if the Mongols came by the Bolan Pass, which is not stated in the 
text. 

9 Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, p. 209. 

4 Ibid., p. 290, see Ulugh Khan’s account. The Jud hills were, therefore, 
situated between Jhelum and Indus rivers. The Jnd hills are the 
Salt Range in the Punjab. NandStnah was “ situated at the junction 
of the two spurs of the Salt Range.” Imperial Gazetteer , Vol. I, XVIII, 
p. 349, and Tabaqdt-i~Ndsiri, pp. 334-9. 

6 And still Firishtah , pp. 59 and 60, in his account of Sultan-Shihab- 
u’d-din of Ghilr says that the tribe of Khokhars were converted to Islam 
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camp on the 3rd April, 1247 A.D. The Royal troops then set 
out towards Delhi. During this expedition, a number of 
old Amirs , who had held jcigirs 1 in the provinces of Lahore 
and Multan since the days of Sultan Qu^b-u’d-dln, failed to 
perform their duty and did not join the Sultan’s army. 
The Sultan, acting on Ulugh IChSn’s advice, dismissed 
them all and transferred their jdgirs to their sons and 
younger relations. This step made the political and revenue 
arrangements of the Punjab more regular, and in a measure 
strengthened the power of the SultSn as well* 

In the month of October 1247 A.D., the Royal army 

at that early stage. It is probable that a part of the tribe would have 
been converted to Islam, as even now the Khokhars are divided between 
the two religions. The Khokhars consider them to be a RajpOt tribe. 
Most of them in Central Districts of the Punjab have so returned them¬ 
selves ; many of them in the western and frontier districts have been 
returned as Jats: while in the Rawalpindi and Multan divisions they are 
exactly known as the Khokhars. In the eastern Punjab, the Khokhars 
appear to be admittedly of RBjpUt origin, but in the west, they claim to 
have descended from MahmEd, the eldest son of Qutb Shah of Ghaznln. 
The Khokhars, are however, very widely spread and have been at one 
time or another very powerful. They are most numerous along the 
valleys of Jhelum and ChinSb, and specially in Jhang and ffb ahotlr districts. 
Report on the Census of the Punjab, pp. 257 and 258. 

*The word jaglr does not signify any official designation but the 
transfer of landlord rights. Persian ‘Ja’-place; and *GIr’ occupying. 
tJ&glr was a common te’nure under the Muslim rule. It meant that the 
public revenues of a given tract of land were made over to a servant of 
the state, together with some requisite powers enabling him to collect and 
appropriate such revenue and administer the general government of the 
district. The assignment was either conditional or unconditional; in the 
former case some public service such as maintenance of troops or other 
specified duty was engaged for, the latter was entirely left to the disposal 
of the grantee. The assignment was either for a specified period or more 
usually for the lifetime of the holder, lapsing on his death to the state. 
It was sometimes converted into a perpetual and transferable estate. A 
jdglr was also liable to forfeiture on failure of performance of the 
stipulated conditions or incurring the displeasure of the Emperor. Some¬ 
times a jaglr was held by military chiefs on condition of service-~See 
Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 224. 

*See Firi$htah, p. 71. These facts are not verified by the contem¬ 
porary historian, Minhaj SirSj. 
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reached Panlpat, 1 bue disturbances in the East forced him to 
return to Delhi and to inarch towards the Do5b, There was 
a strong fort of Talsandah* within the limits of the district 
of Qannauj, which had become a place of refuge for the 
Hindus. For two days 3 the conflict went on, until the rebels 
were captured and put to death. On the 21st February, 
1248, the fort was captured. The Royal army then marched 
towards Karrah, which they reached on the 10th March, 
1248 a.D. Some time before 4 Ulugh Khan was sent on 
an expedition into the neighbouring mounrain-tracts, the 
Ranas of which places Dalki and Malkl 6 were strong 

1 Badd'unt, p. 90, says that * MiwSt ’ was occupied, but MiwSt is not 
there. 

• Firishtah, p. 71, has 4 Baztah ’ ,* while Tarikh,-i-Mubarak SJtahh p. 35, 
has * Balsindah. ’ The printed text of the Tabaqat-i~Nasiri, p. 210, has 
* Talindah ’ or Nandanah, which is in the Punjab. There is Tilsurah 
about 12 miles S.S.W. of Qannauj and Thuttea and TirsuS about 8 and 10 
miles south-west, respectively. The first mentioned name may, however, 
be identified with Talsandah. According to Major Raverty, all the copies 
have Talsandah excepting two, where it is Talandah and Talbandah. 

•Major Raverty incorrectly translates two into “ten” misreading 
4 1 > * for * 

4 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 211, has 'three days 
before this.’ while some copies, according to Major Raverty, have 44 thirty 
days.” 

‘The text of Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri, on p. 211, has Firishtah , 

p. 71, also has the same. But all other copies of the text, according to 
Major Raverty, have * between the words. MinhSj SirSj in his account 
of Ulugh Khan does not mention ^ but writes only. Tarl^L- 

i-Mubarak Shaht , p. 35. has JX- <J.b and Tabaqat-i-Akbarl p. 74. 
has JX, ? Supposing there is no ^ it wouild be read 

Dalki of Malkl—Rae Dalki of the land* or country Malki, or Mahalki 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 67). During the first half of the 
twelfth century the Bhars had risen in southern Oudh on the fall of 
Qannauj and their chiefs Dalki and Malkl or Dal and Bal were crushed 
in 1247 by Ulugh Khan. It is clear, therefore, that Malkl or Mahalki is 
not the name of any place but of the Rana—■ Imperial Gazetteer , Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 150,151. Cunningham identifies it with Trailokyavaman and reads the 
name as TilakI Wama Deo -—Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. I, p. 457. 
Tabaqat-i-Nagirt, p. 211. 
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monarchs and possessed a vast and well equipped army and 
strong fortresses. It seems that the status of the Ranas is 
needlessly magnified by the contemporary historian in ordei 
to make a noise about the conquest. Ulugh Khan devastated 
their territory and captured the Rais. The extent of booty 
obtained by the victors may be judged by the fact that about 
one thousand and fifteen hundred horses of one description 
fell into the hands of Ulugh Khan. After this exploit, 
Ulugh Sian joined the Royal camp at Karrah, and on the 
12ch March, 1248 a.D., 1 the Sultan started for Delhi. On the 
way, Malik Jalal-u’d-dln Mas‘od Shah, the governor of 
Qannauj, presented himself before the Sult:5n and performed 
the ceremony of kissing the sublime hand.* 

The Sul^n reached Delhi on May 19, 1248 A.D. At the 
beginning of the year Malik Jal§l-u’d-din Mas*nd Shah was 
appointed the governor of Sambhal and Bada’Un, but out of 
the fest of Ulugh Khan, he proceeded towards Lahore by 
way 3 of Sirmur Hills. 4 The prince, like Sultan NSsir-u’d-dln, 
was the son of the late Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Ilcutmish and a 
possible candidate for the throne of Delhi. An ambitious 
and self-seeking man like Ulugh Khan could not have done 
anything but remove the obstacles in his way by appointing 
the prince the governor of Sambhal and BadS’Qn. Malik 
Jalal-u’d-dln Mas‘ad Shah, on his part, had no other alterna¬ 
tive but to fly for life towards Lahore and join the Mongols. 
The Sultan delayed the pursuit and remained at the capital 

1 It cannot be 9th March or 11 DhTqadh, for on the previous page it 
is 10th March, when the Sult5n reached Karrah. 

* Tabaqat-i-N3§ir\, p. 212. 

3 Firishtah, p. 72, says that Malik Jalal-u’d-dm fled to Chitor. But it 
is said that he joined the Mongols. 

*The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirt , p. 212, has .Jj , ” 

<l * returned to the capital.’ But Major Raverty says that the 

best copies contain one line more—as translated above. There was no 
cause of alarm about the districts of Sambhal and Bada’Qn es Elliot trans¬ 
lates, In fact, the Malik fled from his assigned province out of the fear of 
the growing power of Balban and proceeded towards Lahore. This is the 
reason, why the royal army followed him. 
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for about seven months. It was too late to follow the rebel- 
prince in the month of November 1248 A.D., when the royal 
troops moved out of the capital and proceeded to the banks 
of the river Beas. The Sultan found himself quite unable to 
accomplish anything and returned to the capital after nomi¬ 
nating his Amirs to lead expeditions into the different parts 
of the territory. The Sultan reached the capital on the 
23rd February, 1249. Nevertheless, the royal army continued 
its march to the mountain tracts of Ranthambhor. 1 During 
the seige of the fort and the SuIpSn's stay at the capital, two 
important events happened. On the 24th March, 1249, Qadl 
Jamal-u’d-din Sh afqrqanI was dismissed from his office and 
on the 27th March, 1249, was killed by* Tmad-u’d-dln Raifran. 
On 26th March, 1249 A.D., Malik Baha-u’d-dln Aibak was 
slain by the enemy near the fort of Ranthambhor,® the Rajah 
of which place was Bahada-deva. 4 This shows that the 
Cahamanas, being aided by the weak rule of the successors 
of Iltutmish, had again consolidated their power at 
Ranthambhor. _ 

On the 18th May, 1249 A.D., Ulugh ghan-i-Azam 
returned triumphant to the capital and on the 2nd August, 
1249, his daughter* was married to the Sultan with the 
concurrence of the Maliks and Amirs of the realm. On the 
20th September, 1249, A.D., Qadi Jalal-u’d-dln KashanI 
returned to the capital from Oudh and was appointed Qadl 
of the State.® The Sulpan now had leisure enough to make 
fresh appointments, 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 212. 

* The Tabaqat-uAkbari, p. 74, has “ QSdx ‘ ImSd-u’d-dm Sfeafcrkhanl.” 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Netsul, p. 213. 

* > Ibid, p. 292. Ray (Dynastic History of Northern India , Vol. II, 

p. 1096) identifies him with Bahada-deva. 

* Qadl Minhaj-Siraj says that his daughter became the Malikah-i- 
Jahan (Queen of the Universe). He simply means that the daughter of 
Ulugh Khan was married to the Sultan. The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 74, 
clearly mentions as follows: 

* wvJUs-. y b 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p, 213. 
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Na'ib-u'l-Mulk Ulugh Kbcin-i-A'zam. 

On October 12,1249 A.D., Sultan Nasir-u'd-dln Mahmud 
appointed Malik Ghivath-u’d-dln Balban, 1 a slave of Sultan 
Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish as the Na’ifc* which infant that 
Nasir-u’d-din was even formally deprived of power. The 
title of Ulugh Khan-i-A c zam was also conferred upon him 
and was given a canopy and baton. 4 “ 1 have appointed you 
my Regent,” Nasir-u’d-dln is said to have said to 'Ghivath- 
u’d-dln Balban, when investing him with this High office, “ I 
am entrusting the direction of government to your charge; 
take care not to do anything for which you may have to feel 
ashamed before God, the Almighty.” 4 Ulugh Khan performed 
his duties so tactfully that he acquired the supreme power 
in the state, and none else had the courage to meddle with 
him. His cousin Sher Kh&n was created Khan-i-Mu'ctzzam, 
and was appointed the governor of the Punjab and Muit5n 
to keep a watch over the activities of the Mongol armies, 
encamped at Gljaznln, Kabul, Qandhgr, Balkh and Herat. 6 
On the 15th October, 1249 A.D., his brother Malik Saif-u’d- 
dln Ibak-i-Kishlu Khan® became Amir-i-Hajib (Lord 

1 Bad&'Tinl, p. 89, and Fwishtah, p. 71, incorrectly call him the younger 
Balban ; Lubb-u't-Twarlkh. p. 16, has yj> v *^Uo the elder 

Balban; Raudat~u's~Safa, Vol. IV, p. 890. has “ Ulugh, Khan-i-Tigin". Not 
in the beginning* of the reign as Firishtah asserts but at this stage, i,e„ in 
647 H. (See Tabaqat-i-Nclsirl, p. 293), Balban was entitled Ulugh Khln.| 

* Tabaqdt-t-Nasiri, p. 294. Nd'ib-i-Mulk or Malik Nd'ib is not 
* Deputy ’ as some writers think but Regent. The Na'ib-i-Mulk had royal 
insignia—canopy and baton—and could give orders for the king. The 
position of the N&'ib corresponded with that of the Vizier with unlimited 
powers under the ‘Abbasids. The grand Vizier under the ‘Abbasids 
practically exercised the powers and prerogatives of the sovereign...He 
could make any arrangement he considered necessary, without preliminary 
sanction—See “ Orient under the Caliphs ” by S. KhudS Bakhsh, pp. 221, 
222 . 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbarl , p. 73. 

* Bada'uni, p. 89, and Firislitah, p. 71. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbatl p. 73, and Firishtah , p. 71. 

•Malik Saif-u’d-dm Ibak-i-KisJim Khan belonged to the KhSns of 
llbarl, who had to decamp before thp onslaught of the Mongol forces on 
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Chamberlain) and Malik Tsj-u’d-dln Sanjar-i-Tez-Khan 
was appointed Naib-Amir-i-FIajib (Deputy to the Lord 
Chamberlain). Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Aitkin, the long¬ 
haired, became Amir-i-Aikur (Lord of the Imperial Stables) 
in place of Malik Saif-u’d-dln Aibak-i-Kishla Khan, and the 
Malik-u'l-Hujjab (Head of the Chamberlains) ‘Ala-u’d-din 
Ayaz, the Juzjanl 1 was created Na'ib-i-Wakil-i-dar (Deputy 
Representative of the Royal Court) * 

On the 30th November, 1249 A.D., the royal forces 
marched out of the capital, and on 10th January, 1250 A.D., 
crossed the river Jumna with a view to lead expeditions 
against the rebellious Hindu chiefs of these tracts. The 
result of these expeditions is not mentioned by the contem¬ 
porary historian who simply asserts that the Sultan return¬ 
ed to the capital on the 30th March, 1250 A.D. 6 On receiving 
letters from the sister of Qadl Minhaj Sir5j, the famous 
author of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, the Sultan was pleased to 
confer upon her an honorary robe, forty captives as slaves 
and hundred mules loaded with royal gifts, which the Qadl 
was ordered to convey to his sister in Khurasan. 6 On the 
4th April, 1250 A.D., the Qadl proceeded to Multan enroute 
to Khurasan. On the 15th May, 1250 A.D. he interviewed 
Malik Sher Khan on the bank of the river Beas, and on the 
8th June, 1250 A.D., arrived at Multan. On the same day, 
Malik Tzz-u’d-din Balban-i-Kishla Khan 6 came from Uch to 

their invasion of the territory of TurkistSn and Qipchaq and, therefore, 
KishlU Khan fell into the hands of the victors. Fortunately for him, a 
merchant purchased him and was ultimately sold to Sultan Iltutmisfj. 
He became Deputy Sar-i-Jand&r (commander of the royal body-guard) in 
the reign of Sultan Radiyah and Sar-i-Jandar during the reign of Sultan 
Mu‘izz-u*d-dm Bahram Sh5h. He became Amlr-i-Akhur (Lord of the 
Royal Stable) in the reign of Sultan * Ala-u’d-dm MasMSd £hah; later 
he became Amlr-i-H&jib (Lord Chamberlain). Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, 
pp. 278, 279. 

1 The son of Qadl Minhaj SirSj Juzjanl, the author of the Tabaqdt-i - 
Ndfiri. * Tabaqat-i-N dsiri, p. 293. 

» Ibid., p. 213. ' ‘Ibid., p.214. 

s Elliot, Vol. II, p. 350, calls him “ Las^kar Khan/ 1 which is quite 
wrong. For his early life see the reign of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dTn FIrtIz Shah 
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recapture Mult§n from Malik Saif-u’d-dln IJasan Qurlukh, 
who had previously capcuced the place and the Qadi sought 
an interview with him also. The Malik failed to conquer 
Multan and had to recire tqwards Uch. 1 In the month of 
January 1251 A.D , Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-dln Gurez 2 captured a 
large number of the ‘ infidel Mongols/ and sent them to 
Delhi. The last event of the Hijri year was the death of 
Qadi Jalal-u’d-din Kashani on the 10th February, 1251, A.D. 

Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dln Baiban-i-Kishla Khan was ambitious 
and afraid of the power of Ulugh Khan. He rebelled again 
and again, but was too strong to be punished. In the year 
1251 A.D., he rebelled in the territory of Nagore, but on the 
approach of the royal'forces he made his submission and the 
same territory was again entrusted to his charge. The 
Sultan then returned to the capital. Soon after, Malik Sher 
Kh5n* marched from Multan to invade Uch. Thereupon, 
Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishlu Khan pressed on from 
Nagore towards Uch, but was taken prisoner and detained. 4 
He, however, purchased his safety by surrendering the fort 
of Uch to Sher Khan, and himself retired towards the 
capital, where he reached on the 10th July, 1251 A.D. The 
Sultan was gracious enough to pardon him and assigned him 
the territory of Bada’Un. Qadi Minhaj Siraj did not go 

1 Firishtah, p. 72, described the above details in the following manner— 
“ The Sultan marched towards Multan, Sher Khan, the governor of 
Multan and Lahore, joined him with twenty thousand men on the bank of 
the Beas. After staying a few days at Multan, the SultSn permitted 
Malik A‘izz-u’d-din, the elder Balban, governor of Nagore and Uch, to 
go back to his territory, while the Sultan himself returned to Delhi”—an 
unauthorized version. 

s s> 

* Perhaps j or jjJo Bukduz, a sub-tribe of Oghuz—TanAk-i- 

/ 

Fa&hr-u'd-din MubSrak Shah, p. XV. 

* Firishtah, p. 72, adds to the account by saying that Sher Khan 
took Ghaznfn from the Mongols, read the Khutbah and coined money in 
the name of Sultan NSsir-u’d-din, 

* The text on p, 215 4 :> ^ * has been 

incorrectly rendered by Elliot, Vol. II, p, 351, into “ but he was captured 
in his encounter with Sher KhSn and quickly surrendered the fort.” The 
fact is 'that no encounter took place as the contemporary authority states. 
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beyond Multan and returned to the capital. On the 1st 
August, 1251 A.D., he was appointed the chief Qadi of the 
State. 

On the 13th November, 1251 A.D., the Sultan led an 
expedition against the territories of Gwalior, Chandirl, 
Narwar 1 (the historic fort of Gwglior State) and Mslwah. 
He advanced as far as Malwah, and defeated the most 
powerful Rana of the place, Chahada Diva* by name, who 
had under his command a well-equipped army of five 
thousand cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. Ulugh 
Khan alone displayed great gallantry and heroism in the 
expedition and conquered the fort of Balwar and Narwar. 8 

On the 3rd June, 1251 A D., the Sultan reached the 
capital, and remained there for a period of seven months. 
On the 26th December, 1252 A.D., he marched 4 towards Uch 
and Mult5n B with the intention of subduing Sh er Shan, who 

'The text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 215, has There is no 

doubt that it is Narwar. The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 74, has and 

Firishtah , p. 72, has ; Bada’uril, p. 91, has also Narwal is a 

Tehsll in Cawnpore district, U.P., while Narwar is a historic town and 
fort in Gwalior State. JalSl Khwajah was appointed governor of this 
part of the country by HisSm-u’d-din, the Commander of royal force 
under Sultan MahmTJd, who subdued Bundelkhand. Epigraphica Indica . 
Vol. XII, op. 44-47, 

3 The printed text of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 296, has the Rae 

of Ajari, Firishtah , p. 72, has Jahir Div and Badd'unl, p. 91, and the fabaqat- 
i’Akbari, p. 74, also have the same. In fact Chahada Diva, the Rajah of 
Chanderl and Narwar ( Archaeological Survey Report, Vol, II, pp. 314-16, 
also Epigraphica Indica, Vol. XII, pp. 221-24,) was the most powerful 
HindQ chieftain in Mslwah. See also Ray— Dynastic History of Northern 
India , Vol. II, p, 834, foot note 1. 

* TabaqdUi-Nasiri, p. 297, Tarlkh-i-Mubarak Shahl. p. 36, ha s y 3 , 1-^. 
which is quite correct. Balwar is not traceable. y 

4 *' In the vicinty of Kathel, the Sultan bestowed upon Qsdl Minhsj 
Sir3j a special robe of honour and a horse at the time of bidding farewell,” 
See TabaqUt-i-Ndsiri, p. 216. 

5 Elliot, Vol. II, p. 352—proceeded towards Lahore and Ghaznin on 
the way to Uch and MultSn—which is absurd. Where Lahore and 
where Ghaznin and where Multan ? Perhaps the word ;* has been 

turned into Ghaznin. 
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had captured the fort of Uch and had driven away its ruler 
Malik Tzz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishla Khan towards the capital. 
In all probability, Sher Khan rebelled to support Ulugh 
Khan, whose differences with the Sultan must have been 
growing for some time. As a matter of fact, the growing 
power of Ulugh Khan was a source of danger both to the 
Sultan and his Maliks and Amirs. Malik Qutluq Khan and 
‘Izz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishlo Khan were no friends of Ulugh 
Khan, whose power as Malik Na'ib might have been deeply 
resented by the Turkish aristocracy. All the Khans . Maliks 
and Amirs joined the royal army in the expedition and 
Kutluq Khan from Biyanah 1 * * and Malik Tzz-u’d-din Balban* 
i-Kishla Khan from Bada’fln accompanied the Sultan with 
their forces upto the river Beas. At this juncture, ‘Imad- 
u'd-dln Haitian* grew jealous of Ulugh Khan’s supremacy and 
wanted to pull him down. He along with other Amirs 
sowed ‘ the seed of discord ’ between Ulugh Khan and the 
SultSn, which yielded the desired effect. 8 The Sultan 
finding himself helpless, tried to reassert his power, but he 
was too weak to accomplish anything. He could not rely 
on the Turkish aristocracy, and like his predecessors vainly 
sought to create a non-Turkish group. He, however, found 
in Raihan a fit person to lead the opposition. 

Wakil-i-dar 'Imad-ud-din Raihan. 

On the 3rd March, 1253 A.D., the Sultan issued an order 
to Ulugh Kb5n to retire to his fiefs of Siwzilik and Hansl» 
and the latter obeyed the royal command and reached 
Hans! by way of Rohtak. 4 * The Sultan then returned to the 
capital, and directed his attention towards the reorganiza- 

l Tabaqat‘i-Akbart, p. 75, has \y**++* and Firishtah , p. 72, has 
which is not meant here. 

*iFirishtah, p. 72, incorrectly calls him 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 216. w 

4 The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 217, has ; while 

the different copies, according to Major Raverty, have : 

' V* 
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tion of the affairs of the state. Tm&d-u’d-din Raihan made 
use of this apportunity to remove all the officials connected 
with Ulugh Khan, and prevailed on the Sultan to make 
drastic changes in the machinery of the state. In July 1253, 
A.D., the 'Ain-u'l-Mulk 1 Nizam-u'l-Mulk Junaidl became 
Vizier, and ‘Imad-u’d-dln Raihan was appointed Wakil-i-dar 
(Superintendent of the Court and Palace). 1 * Ulugh 
Mubarak-i-Barbak, brother of Ulugh Khan, was deprived of 
his office of Amir-i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain) and was 
ordered to proceed to the territory of Karrah.® On the 
22nd September, 1253 A.D., Qadl Shams-u’d-dln of Bahraich 
succeeded Qsdi Minhaj Siraj as the Chief Qadl of the 
State. 4 5 * * 

Not yet satisfied with the change of government he had 
brought about, Tmad-u’d-dln Raihan induced the Sultan to 
march against Ulugh Khan, and to deprive him of his fiefs. 
On becoming aware of the Sultan’s intention, Ulugh Khan 
left Hans!, retired towards Nagore and * led his troops 
towards the territories of Ranthambhor, Bund! and Chitor.’ 8 
During this expedition, he was, however, successful in over¬ 
throwing the Rae of Ranthambhor, Bahada Diva® by name. 
The Sultan, being frustrated in his designs, conferred the 
territory of Hans! together with the office of Amir-i-Hajib 

1 Meaning the ' eye of the state ’—may be taken as a title. 

* A i vakil is a person, who is authorized to act in place of another—a 

substitute—therefore, a representative in Durbar. Wakil-i-dar variously 
designated as Rasul-i-dar or Hajib-u'l Irsdl was appointed to perform the 
secretarial functions of the Court * Barant— Tdrikji- 

i-Firuz Shdhi, p. 576. In addition to his secretarial work, he was also 
inoharge of the keys of the Palace and superintended the closing of the 
gates (Diy3 Baranl — Tarlkh-i-Ftruz Shahi, p. 405), Wakil-i-dar was a con¬ 
fidential assistant or Hajtb of the Wfill (Governor) under the Minor 
Dynasties of Persia—Levy—Sociology of Islam, Vol. II. p. 224. 

*Firishtah, p. 72. adds ‘ apd ManakpTJr,’ which is quite possible. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 217. 

5 Ibid., p. 299—see Early life of Balban. It is not Chitror but Chitor, 

former capital of MewSr. Its old name was Chitrakut. 

• Ray —Dynastic History of Northern India , Vol. II, P* 1096. 
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(Lord Chamberlain) upon Prince Rukn-u’d-dln FlrUz Shah 1 
and the 1 post of Na'ib-i-Amir-i-Hajib (Deputy to Lord 
Chamberlain) upon Malik Tzz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishlo 
Khan* and himself returned to the capital in the month of 
October. 

Early in December 1253 A.D., the Sultan again set out 
from Delhi to subdue Uch, Multan and Tabarhindah. On 
reaching the river Beas, he despatched a force towards 
Tabarhindah. Previous to this, Malik Sher Khan 8 had with¬ 
drawn from an engagement with the Mongols and retired 
towards Turkistan. 4 On the 16th February, 1254 A.D., the 
territories of Uch, Multan and Tabarhindah were wrested 
out of *he hands of Shej Khan's dependents, and placed 
under the charge of Arsaian Khan Sanjar-i-Chast. 5 The 

* One of the Sultan's offsprings as given by the Tabaq3t-i-Nasir\ 
p. 206. He was not a son from the daughter of Ulugh Khan; for as yet 
she had borne him no offspring. See Tabaqat-i-Na?irt , p. 227. 

» TabaqaUi-N&sirl , p. 299. 

* Malik Sher Khan was the cousin of Ulugh Khan. In th reign of 
Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas'ud Shah, the fortress of Tabarhindah and the 
whole of its dependencies were entrusted to his charge. He fought 
several battles with Malik * Izz-u’d-din Balban-i-Kishlu Khan. He made 
a common cause with Malik Jalal-u’d-din Mas'Qd Shah, son of Sultfn 
Iltutmish, but the latter retired disappointed. At the time of the history 
undt-r review, he returned from Turkistan, but failed to capture 
TabarhiFjchK and presented himself at the court. Tabarhindah was. 
however, entrusted to his charge, but was again ordered to proceed to the 
capital. Later the different territories of Koil, BaySnah, Balsram in Oudh, 
Jalesar (now a town in Etah district. U.P.), Gwalior and others were 
placed under his charge one after another—See Tabaqdt-i~N3$iri, 
pp. 276—278. 

4 The best Paris Mss. rid few modern copies, according to Major 
Raverty, have j\Ji$ evidently a mistake for 

6 A slave of S.iltan ^harcis-qd-din Iltutmish, in whose reign he became 
Jaml-Dar, (keeper of the Royal Robe). In the reign of Sultan Radiyah he 
became Chdshnl-glr (controller of the Royal kitchen) and, after some time, 
obtained the fief of BalSram in Oudh. Ii' the reign of Sultan Nasir-u'd- 
dln Bahram Shah. Biyanah and Tabarhindah were made over to his 
charge one after another. For further details see above. Tabaqat-i-Ndsirt, 
pp. 265—26S. 
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Sultan then retired from the banks of the river Beas. 

In February 1254 A.D., the Sul£5n crossed the river 
Jumna, gained many victories and obtained immense booty 
in the vicinity of the mountain tracts of Bardar and Bijnore. 1 * * * * 
On March 9, 1254 A.D., the royal army crossed the river 
Ganges in front of Miyapur, and continued its march as far 
as the banks of the river Rahab (modern Ram Gangs). 
During these expeditions, Malik Radi-u'l-Mulk ‘Izz-u’d-dln 
Durmashi* was killed* at Tilka B5ni* on the 6th April, 1254 
A.D. Next day, the Sultan inflicted an exemplary punish¬ 
ment upon the ‘ infidels of Kather,’ 6 and then departed 
towards Bada’an. On the 26th April, the Sultan was 
pleased to appoint for the second time the §adr-u'l-Mulk 
Najm-u'd-dln AbQ Bakr the Vizier of the State, and on May 
10, 1254 A.D. Qadi, Minhaj-u’d-din was honoured with the 
title of Sadr-i-Jahan .* 

The Sultan reached the capital on May 16,1254 A.D., and 
remained there for a period of five months. Learning that 
a number of Maliks and Amirs along with Malik Jalal-u’d- 
dln Mas‘ud Shah, the Sultan’s brother, had formed a 
confederacy and had broken out into rebellion ; he marched 
towards Sunam and Tabarhindah in the month of October. 7 
The Turkish aristocracy had already been disgusted with 
the ascendancy of Ulugh Khan ; they could much less bear 

1 BadS'unl, p. 91. has Bar darns not traceable, but may be 

HardwSr. 

* A native of Durraash. The Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 75, and Firishtah, 

p. 72, wrongly write as .. x**~*j^ (in intoxication). 

* The TabaqSt-i-Akbarl, p. 75, and Firishtah , p. 72, say that he was 
“ killed by the Zatnindars of Kaithal and KuhrSm.” 

* The printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , p. 218, has , 

$b The Tabaqat-i-Akbarl , p. 75. has .aUa. The place is 

rather uncertain. Major Raverty's conclusion is that it is Tigree-Barchnee 
in the territory of Kather. 

®The Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 75, adds ‘and KuhrSm,’ which is not meant 
here at all. 

8 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 218. 

7 Joid p. 219. ‘ 
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the burden of a non-Turkish yoke. Raihan 1 * * was an Indian 
Mujssalman, and belonged to a Hindu family previously 
converted to Islam. The fact that all the Maliks and Amirs 
were Turks and Raihan was an Indian gave rise to jealousy. 
Now the Amirs of different districts appealed to Ulugh 
Khan to destroy the tyranny of ‘Imad-u’d-din Raihan and to 
undertake the management of affairs as before.* There 
were two coup d'etats working. Ulugh Khan had fallen 
from power, but a pretender was available for his party in 
the person of Malik Mas'ad Shah, who was put forward by 
him. He, therefore, acceded to the applicants' wishes, and 
along with Malik Taj-u’d-din Arsalan Khan Sanjar-i-Chast 
of Tabarhindah, Malik Saif-u’d-dln Bat Khan-i-Aibak, the 
Khitai and Malik Jalal-u’d-dln Mas'ad Shah assembled his 
forces 'in the vicinity of Tabarhindah. Hence the second 
coup d'Hat , which acccounted for Ulugh KhSn’s return to 
power. The Sultan advanced from Sunam to Hansi, and 
the rebel Maliks retired to Kuhram and Kaithal.* The 
Royal army pursued them there. A number of Amirs now 
interposed between the opposite parties ; Hus5m-u’d-dln 
Qutluq Sh5h represented the Sul^Sn’s side, the Sipah-salar 
(Commander of the SarQxils : a Sarkh.il —Commander of 10 
horsemen or footmen) Qarah-Jamaq was on the other side, 
while Malik Qutb-u’d*d3n son of ‘All the Ghari became a 
mediator between the two v However, an accommodation 
took place on the explicit condition that Malik Tmad-u’d- 
dln Raihan was to be’dismissed from his office. 4 Consequent¬ 
ly, on December 5, 1254 A.D., Tra§d«u'd-dln was removed 
from his office of Waktl-i-dar (Representative in Court), 

1 Firishtah styles him RaihSru. Raihan is a popular name among the 
Mussalm3ns of Egypt, but RaihSnl, according to Major Raverty, means a 
Seller of Flowers, and perhaps Raftiani’s father followed such an 
occupation. 

* Firisjitah , p. 72. 

•The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 76, has confused Kaithal for Kather. 
Bada'unl, p. 92, has Kather. See Tabaqat-i-Nasir} , p. 219, Kather is the 
modern form of Rohilkhand. which is not meant here. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 301. 
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and he hatched a conspiracy to kill Mahks Bat Khan-i-Aibak 
and ‘Izz-u’d-din Balban i-Yazbakl, who had reached the 
royal camp for reconciliation, but failed to accomplish 1 
anything. Shortly after, ‘Imad-u’d-din Raihan was ordered 
to proceed to Bada’Qn, which was entrusted to his charge. 
Malik JalSl-u’d-dln Mas‘ad Shah was made governor of 
Lahore, 2 and Sher Khan obtained the territories of the 
Bhatti Rajputs of DipalpGr, Multan, Bhatnair (a town and 
fort, now known as Hanumangarh) and Bhatindah. 3 
Henceforth the Sultan is absolutely powerless, and Ulugh 
IChan’s clique finally triumphs. 

Change of Government and Ulugh Khan's Regency. 

In the year 1255, A.D., the Malikah-i-Jahan married 
Qutlugh Kban, which alienated the sympathies of the Sultan 
from his mother. On the 16th February, 1255 A.D., the 
Sultan ordered them to proceed to Oudh, 4 which was 

1 Tabaqat-i-N3$iri, p. 302, 

* ibid., p. 219. 

* Firishtah, p. 72, brings Malik Sfeer Khan upon the scene here, but he 
seems to have nothing to do with this matter. 

1 Tabaq3t-i-Ndsirl , p. 3Q3\ Badd'um , p. 76. says * to Bahraich’, which is 
not possible. In the high ground of the Bala Qila at Koil stood formerly 
the great minor (so called) of GhiySth-u’d-din Balban. It was pulled down 
by the orders of Mr. G, Edmonstone, Lt: Governor in 1862. ( The 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the N. W. Provinces and 0udh by 
Dr. A. Fuhrer, p. 2). The inscription is now preserved in the NiaSm- 
Museum. Muslim University, 'Aligarh, and runs as follows: 

£>WiVl V| ^ ) ^LV-^oVl ^ LijJ^U 

yUill ^ 1 6&L4 Js, Cjj }3 

^IsmJU ,jus5Jl ^JUJl ^ A.S.L* L 

^aj) cr 4 1 AJlx-* AJbl f bl <_y 

It is clear from the inscription that it belongs to BahS-u’d-din 
Qutlugh and not to Balban. Vide our article on the so-called “ Balban 
Inscription of Koil” published in the Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, Lahore, 1940. 
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assigned to them as their fief. Qutlugh KhSn still proved 
hostile to the Sultan and several times disobeyed the royal 
mandates. 1 * * 4 * * * The significance of the marriage is difficult to 
ascertain, but this much seems certain that Qutlugh was 
setting himself up as a rival of Ulugh Khan. And the same 
seems to be the object of his repeated rebellions. When 
the king is weak, the Regent is strong. A change in the 
government saw a corresponding alteration of its personnel. 
Ulugh Khan returned to power with his own party of 
favourites. 

On May 2nd, 1255 A.D., Qadl Minhaj-Siraj was again 
elevated to the post of the chief Qadi of the state. On May 
31 Malik Qutb-ud-dln Husain* was arrested and killed for 
high treason against the Sultan. On July 14, the province 
of Mlrath was assigned to Ulugh Khan’s brother Malik 
Kishla Khan Ulugh ‘Azam-Barbak-i-SultanI, 8 and on August 
18, the office of Shaikk-u’l-Islam was conferred upon 
Jamal-u'd-din the Bustami. In the same month, Malik 
Taj-u'd-dln Sanjar,* who was detained and imprisoned by 
Malik Qutlugh Khan, managed to escape from Oudh and 
ousted ‘Imad-u’d-dln Raihan from BahrSich, but soon died 
there. The Sultan issued an order to Malik Qutlugh Khan 
to leave the province of Oudh and to proceed to the 
territory of Bahraicb, but the latter did not obey the order. 
The Sul{:8n was very much displeased with his action and 
despatched a force under the command of Maliks Baktamar 
Ruknl and Taj-u’d-dln Sanjar-i-Tez Khan to expel him 
from Oudh. fl The rival forces met within the limits of 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirh p. 304. 

* Perhaps Qutb-u'd-din Husain acted as N&ib or Regent of the Sultan, 
when Ulugh Khan was sent to Nagore. 

* Malik Kishla Khan was Ulugh Khan’s brother and his titles were 

continued to his son .. " jU £1*5 gJl ^jJl AU ” 

4 Firishtah , p. 73, turns him into Taj-u’d-din the Turk. The Tabaqat- 

i-Najiri, p. 304, styles him as Sanjar-i-Msh-i-Peshani (of the moon-like 

brow.) 

* Tabaqilt-i-Nafiri, p. 221. 
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Sihramti * (or SerS-Mow, a place west of the Goghra river) 
in the vicinity of Bada’nn. Malik BaktamQr Ruknl wras 
killed in the battle that ensued, and Taj-u’d-dln Sanjar- 
i-Tez Kljan* perforce ‘retired to the capital and the 
province of Oudh was assigned to him 1 ’ 8 

On Dec, 1, 1255 A. D., the Sultan marched with his 
army from the capital, and pitched his tents at Tilpat. 4 As 
the contingent-forces from his own fief delayed in approach¬ 
ing the royal army, Ulugh Khan set out from Hansl 
on Dec. 18 to superintend the military organizations of 
Siwalik, Sursuti, Jind, Barwalah 6 and Mewat (an undefined 
territory to the south of Delhi) territories. After complet¬ 
ing his preparations, he reached the capital along with his 
forces and on January 19 joined the royal camp. 8 In 
February 1256 A.D. the royal forces reached the frontier of 
Oudh. On receiving intelligence of the Sultan’s arrival, 
Malik Qutlugh Khan retired towards Kalair, 7 Ulugh Khan 

1 Ibid., p. 260. Sihramti or Ser5 Mow of the Indian Atlas in Lat. 28' 
19', Long. 80' 24'. 

1 Malik Tsj-u’d-din Sanjar-i-Tez Khan was a slave of SultSn Shams- 
u’d-din Tltutmish. In the reign of Sultan Muizz-u’d-din BahrSm Shah, 
he became Amir Akfeur (Lord of the Royal Stable). In the reign of 
Sultan Nffsir-u’d-dln MahmOd §lj5h, he was made Nci'ib Amlr-i-Hajib , 
(Deputy to Lord Chamberlain). He became feudatory of Jhanjhanat. 
Kasmandl, MandiSnah and Baram one after another. For later history 
see as above— see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 250. 

M J'abaqat i-Nasirl. p. 260. 

4 About 13 miles SSE of the modern city of Delhi. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and is included in the southern Parganah of Delhi. 

1 The Barwalah of the Indian Atlas in Lat. 75' 59^, Long. 28' 22. 
The X'tn-i-Akbarl, while enumerating the different SarkaVs, mentions in 
the Sarkar of HissSr FTrGzah. The same is meant here ; for Jind is near to 
HissSr. 

4 Tabaqat-i-N&sirt, D. 305. 

7 Ibid. According to Major Raverty the most trustworthy copies of the 
text have . The printed text of the Tabaqat has Kslinjar, which is too 
far. It cannot be Gwalior for the same reason. There is, however, a place 
Kaliyar ( y^ ), a few miles north-east of Rurkee, and is the remains of an 
ancient city. It is probable, though not certain, that the place referred to 
here is Kaliyar. 
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was ordered to pursue the rebel Malik, but failed to capture 
him and rejoined the royal camp on May X, 1256 A. IX, when 
the Sultan reached the capital. 1 

In the year 1256 A.D., Malik Taj-u’d-dln Sanjar-i-Tez 
Khan was appointed Wakil-i-dar (Superintendent of the 
Court and Palace) and the territory of Bada'fln was placed 
under his charge. Malik Qutlugh Khan made encroachment 1 
upon the territories of Karah and ManakpOr but was 
defeated by Arsalan Khan Sanjar-i-Chast, and being frus¬ 
trated in his designs, fled in the direction of Santur* to 
‘take refuge 4 with Rana Rampal.’ 8 On January 9, 1257 
A.D., the Sultan marched towards Santur (or SantQrgarh) 
to quell the sedition. The Hindu forces of the mountain 
accompanied by Malik Qutlugh Khan and several other 
Amirs 9 failed to withstand the onslaught of the royal army 
and fled in despair. Ulugh Khan completely devastated 
that hill tract and pushed on through passes and defiles to 
Sirmar, and put a large number of the rebels to the sword. 7 

On March 24, 1257 A.D., Malik Saif-u’d-dln Bat Khan-i- 
Aibak, the Khitai 8 died of a fall from his horse, and on 
May 13, # the Sultan reached the capital. About this time, 

1 Tabaqat-i-NHsirl, p, 221. 

* The text on p. 221 is “ * • While Major Raverty 

translates it as “ began to appropriate,” it must be translated as ‘made 
encroachments upon.’ 

* Or SantTSrgarh below Mussoori. 

* The word meaning fellowship or rest or neighbourhood is 

turned into the ‘high lands’ in Elliot, Vol. II, p. 355. The Tabaqat-i-Akbari , 
p. 76/has )s*>~**> which means the neighbouring tracts of SantTir. It 

is in fact Sirmur. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 306, has QU but Firishtah, p. 73, has 

* The text on p. 222 has j! 

white Elliot, Vol. II, p. 356, translates as “ a party of nobles in the royal 
army.” 

7 Tabaqclt-i-NdsU}, p. 222. 

* For his early career see the reign of ‘AlS-u'd-dln Mas’ud 3h5h. 

* May 12, in the account of Ulugh Kh5n. 
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Malik Tzz-u’d-Dln Balban-i-Kishlu Khan advanced as far as 
the banks of the river Beas with the armies of Uch and 
Multan and Malik Qutlugh Khan joined the new rebel ih the 
vicinity of MansQrpQr (below Taiain) and Samanah 1 * * 
Maliks Qutlugh and Tzz-u’d-din Balban-i-Kishla Khan both 
were desperately ambitious, and the latter had even pro¬ 
claimed himself king. They were arch-rebels against Ulugh 
Khan’s power, but could not join Raihan, for he was a non- 
Turk. The two adventurers obviously represented the 
extreme aristocratic parties, and their success meant the 
paralysis of the already weak central power. They were, 
however, supported by a Hindu Raja, who like his other 
contemporaries was ready to help the rebels. 

On May 31, the Sultan appointed Ulugh Khan at the 
head* of the royal army to advance against the rebels. But 
when the two armies came face to face, a seditious party of 
the ShaiQi-u'l-Islam Jamal-u’d-din Bustami, Syed Qutb-u’d- 
dln and Qadl Shams-u’d-dln of Bahraich sent secret 
letters from the capital to Malik Qutlugh Khan and Balban- 
i-Kishla Khan urging them to come and to capture the city ; 8 
they further assured them that on their arrival, they would 
throw open the gates and incite the people to pledge their 
allegiance to the movement. Certain loyalists informed 
Ulugh Khan of the conspiracy, 4 * * and the latter imparted the 
news to the Sultan requesting him to issue a mandate to the 
partisans of Qutlugh Khan to betake themselves to their 
respective fiefs. Accordingly, on June 17,-the mandate was 
issued to the $haikh~u'l-Islam Qu^b-u’d-dln and Qadl 
Shams-u’d-dln of Bahraich to proceed to their assigned 
territories. 

1 The text on p. 222 has jUL* 1**» Samanah is in Patiala. 

MansQrah is in Sind and is, therefore, unlikely. It is MansUrpur below 
TarSin. 

* Firishtah, p. 73. 

* Tabaqat-i~Nasirt , p. 223. 

4 According to the TabaqZt-i-Akbart, p. 76, Ulugh Khan also ‘ went to 

Delhi from SSm2nah,’ which is not supported by the contemporary 

account. 
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Being ignorant of this misfortune, Malik Qutlugh KMn 
and Balban-i-Kishla Khan pushed on towards Delhi, and on 
June 21, 1257 A.D., they alighted at Bagh-i-Jad 1 (the gardens 
on the bank of the river Jumna). Early the next morning, 
they made a circuit of the walls, and at night pitched their 
camp in the vicinity of Delhi between the Bagh-i-Jud, 
Kilukhrf and the city. 8 But they soon discovered to their 
disappointment that the disaffected party had been exiled 
from the city, and consequently the fulfilment of their 
promises was out of the question. Besides, the gates of the 
city were closed by the royal orders and as the army was 
absent from Delhi, the Sultan commanded the Amir-u'l 
Hujjab, (Head of the Chamberlains) 8 ‘Ala-u’d-Din Ayaz 
Juzjanl, the Naib Amir-i-Hajib, the Ulugh Kutwal Bek 4 
(the superintendent of police) JamSl'-u’d-dln Nishapuri and 
the Di\vdn~i~Ard-i-Mumalik (the Ministry of War) to 
organize the remaining forces and to defend the capital On 
June 22, 1257 A.D., the rebel Maliks and the Sultan’s mother 
Malikah-ijahan all made up their mind to retreat and they 
dispersed in various directions. The greater part of their 
forces, however, remained encamped near the city, tendered 
their submission to the Sultan and ultimately joined the 
royal service.* 

In the meantime, Ulugh Khan with his forces pressed on 
towards the capital, but on reaching the city on June 25, 

1 Bagh-i«Jnd has been translated by Elliot , Vol.' II, p. 357, as the 
•gardens on the Junma' and ‘gardens (outside the city).* The former is 
correct. 

* Tabaqat-i-Ndsirt, p. 224. 

* Major Raverty is wrong in thinking that ‘AlS-u’d-dln AySaj had 
succeeded Malik Saif-u’d-din Aibak-i-Kishli Khan, for, in the first place, 
the two offices of Amlr-i-Hajib and Amxr-u'l-Hujjab or Malik-u' l-Hujjab 
are quite different; the first being all powerful, the other quite subordinate. 
In "the second place, Ay3z was not newly created Amlr-u’l-Hujjab but he 
was appointed as such along with Malik Saif-u’d-dln Aibak-i-Kishli Khan, 
who was appointed Amlr-i-Hajib —See Tabaqat-i-N asiti. p. 293. 

* (Bek)**Beg=Bay. The Turks do not seem to pronounce the \ 
Also in those days & and ^ were written in the same way. Bek is safer. 

‘ Tahaqat'i-Nasiri, p. 224. 
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1257 A.D. found the rising quelled. 1 On September 19, 1257 
A.D., Diya-u'l-Mulk Tgj-u’d-din was appointed Vizier of 
the Kingdom, and the title of Ni$am~u'l~Mulk was bestowed 
upon him. 

The Mongol Invasion of 1258 and after. 

At the end of the year, an army of Mongols marched 
from Khurasan and reached the territory of LJch and 
Mulcan. 2 Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dln Balban-i-Kishlu Khan entered 
into a compact with their leader the Noyon Salln, 8 and 
accepted the Mongol intendant in his territory. The Mongol 
forces, however, continued their march and dismantled the 
defences of the citadel of Multan. 4 

On January 13, 1258 A.D., S the Sultan marched with 
his army to repel the Mongol forces, and appointed the 
Mahks and Amirs to the command of the army stationed at 
different parts of the territory. But Malik Taj-u’d-dln 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar in Oudh and Qutlugh Khan Mas‘ud 
Jain* from Lakhnawtl rebelled and delayed in joining 

1 Firishtah, p. 73. adds, “Through the recommendation of Ulugh KhSn, 
Kishli Kh3n was again entrusted with the charge of Sind, and Qutlugh 
Khan is heard no more.” 

1 Tabaqclt-i Nasirt , p. 225. 

* The Tabaqal-i-Akbarl , p. 77, describes the invasion in a few words— 
“At the end of the year an army of Mongols invaded the territories 
of Uch and Mult5n. The Sultan marched to repel them ; but both the 
parties retired without fighting.” Firishtah . p. 73, confuses the name of the 
leader with the name of a place and says the Mongol forces came to Sdrl. 

-^<4 oUU 5 y 3 ^ J-*- SalIn would be the 

name o - chief or Malik : it was equal to marshal in the modern sense. 

* Tabaqat-i-Ndsi m, p. 310. 

8 On January 16. 1258 A.D., the caliph Musta'sim-bi’llah obtained a 
temporary success over the Mongol forces. Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, p, 225, 
and Badd'unl, p, 93, place the event of Sultan’s march a year earlier, i.e., 
1257 A D. 

* In some of the best copies of the text, according to Major Raverty, 
he is styled as §h3h. In the text of the Nasiri Mahks he is called Jalsl- 
u'd-dln Kulich .Khan, son of rhe late Malik ‘Al5u’d-dln JSni. who is 
certainly styled Sh5h-zadah of TurkistSn. At other places, however, he 
is called Malik Qutlugh Mas’Od, son of JSni, and also Kulich Mas’ud. son 
of Janl. 
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the royal camp. 1 Thereupon, Ulugh Khan marched against 
them, but they made their submission and were pardoned, 
and the territories of Lakhnawtl and Karah were entrusted 
to the charge of Qutlugh |Ch§n Mas‘ad JanI and ArsalSn 
KhSn-i-Sanjar, respectively. 2 On September 1, 1258 A.D., 
the centre, contingents of the royal army returned to 
the capital, where they remained for a period of four 
months. 8 

On January 10, 1259 A.D., the Sultan made another 
attempt to march against the Mongols. On February 17, 
the territories of Biyanah, Koil, Balaram, and Gwalior 
were placed under the charge of Malik Sher Kh5n-i- 
Sunqar, 4 and the Malik-u’n-Nawab Aibak was ordered 
to proceed against the fort of Ranthambhor and the Sultan 
returned safely to the capital without accomplishing 
anything. 

On May 29, 1259 A.D., Malik Tzz-u’d-dfn Balban-i- 
Yozbakl despatched two elephants and some treasure 
to the capital, and, in consequence, the territory of 
Lakhnawtl was bestowed upon him. 6 It is very unlikely 
that the Sultan’s power was so strong as to permit a rapid 
change of governors in his own discretion. Malik Yozbaki 
must have ousted Qutlugh Khan Mas‘ad JanI from Lakh¬ 
nawtl, and the Sultan merely sanctioned revolution in 
that country. During the next few months, a series of 
deaths occurred. On May 31, the Shaikh'uH-Islcim Jamal- 
u’d-dln BustSmI died, and on June 18, Qadl Kablr-u'd-dln 

1 Tabaqdt-uNdsirt p, 311. 

* ?bid. t p. 312. ’ 

* Firishtah, p. 73, gives the following account— ‘The Punjab was 
entrusted to ^her KhSn, and Biy5nah, Koil, Jalesar (perhaps being inter¬ 
changeable with BalSram near Koill and Gwalior to Malik Kishla Khan.’ 
The Sultan did not possess PunjSb, for the Mongols had over-run it. 

4 For his early life see the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dm Mas'tld Shah. 

1 Tabaqat-i'Ndfiri, p. 313. On one of the coins of their reign “the 
word * s decipherable" after the SultSn's name, which shows the 

YQzbak, the governor of Bengal, when mediating independence, struck 
his name in addition to that of the SultSn. H. N. Wright —Sulfdns of 
Delhi , Their Coins and Metrology' p. 78. 
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also breathed his last; their offices were transferred to 
their sons. In the month of July, Malik Saif-u’d-dln Aibak- 
i-Kishlu Khan expired, and the office of Amir-i-Hcljib 
(Lord Chamberlain) was assigned to his son Malik ‘Ala-u’d- 
din Muhammad. On August 22, the Imam Hamld-u’d-dln 
of Marigalah 1 (in the Punjab) departed, and the royal 
grants devolved upon his sons. 1 * On September 19> however, 
a son was born to the Sultan from the daughter of Ulugh 
Kh5n, but did not survive. 

In obedience to the royal commands, Malik Taj-u'd-dln 
Sanjar-i'Tez Khan reached the capital with an organized 
force in the middle of October, 1259 A.D.* On January 
29, 1260 A.D., Ulugh Khan marched with a large army 
of 10,000 horse to put down the rebel inhabitants of Mewat, 
who, under their leader Malka, robbed and plundered 
the property of Mussalmans and devastated the district 
of Harianah (in the eastern half of Hissar district, Punjab) 
and the territories of the Siwalik and Biyanah. 4 On account 
of the ever-growing apprehension from the side of the 
Mongols, who went on harassing the frontier tracts of 
Hindustan, some delay was caused in the chastisement 
of the rebels. In the meantime, the emissaries of Haiaga 
proceeded frcm Khurasan to Hindustan, but they were 
not allowed to march any further, and were detained 
at Baratah 5 so that a proper reception might be made. 
Ulugh Khan suddenly resolved upon an advance into the 
\ mountain-tracts of Mewat,® plundered and devastated the 


1 Of MargSlah in the Punjab. 

* Tabaqat l-Nasirl, p. 226. 

* ibid., p. 227, 

4 Ibid., p. 313. 

4 Styled as ^7“* a b° ut 4 miles to the south-east of Jagdishpur 

on the way to StJnlpat from Delhi. 

4 TabaqSt i-Ndsirl , p. 314. The Mewatls occupy the hilly country of 
Alwar, GurgSon and BharatpUr, known as MewSt. They are now all 
Mussalmans. In Alwar alone they are divided into 52 clans. During the 
Muslim period, they were very powerful and notorious for their turbu¬ 
lence. They claim a descent from the RsjpPts, though many of them 
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whole territory and put a large number of the inhabitants to 
the sword. 1 As a result of this expedition, immense booty 
fell into the hands of the victors ; 250 persons were taken 
prisoners, about 142 horses were captured and sixty bardahs 
(bags) of 35,000 tankahs each (all amounting to about 
21 lakhs of rupees) were extorted from the Ranas and Raes 
of that territory. 2 Having accomplished this wonderful 
exploit, Ulugh Khan returned triumphant on February 18, 
1260 A.D., the Sultan held a public assembly at the Jod- 
gardens, and the captives were put on gibbets over the 
gateways of the city. 3 In short, an example of punishment 
was set up at the plain of Idaud-i-Ranl 4 (Rani’s Reservoir). 

On March 24, 1260 A.D., the retinue of the Sul(:5n moved 
to the Kushk-i-Firuzt (the FirGzl Castle) and Ulugh Khan-i- 
A'zam ordered §a)yib-i-D\wan-i- Ard-i-Mumdhk (Minister of 
War) to station a well-equipped army of 200,000 footmen 
and 50,000 horse from the 1 new city of Kilukhrl to the Royal 
Palace in order to display the strength of the kingdom to 
the Mongol ambassadors, who had arrived at the capital. 1 
On both sides of the road, twenty lines of spectators and 
officials stood in their order of status and rank ; and the 
sounds of drums and trumpets, the roaring of elephants, the 
neighing of horses and the flashing of arms created an 

sprang from the same stock as the Minas. As agriculturists they are 
inferior to their Hindu neighbours, Their women do not observe purdah 
(veil) and are very industrious— (Report on the Census of the Punjab, 
p, 261). The Hindu Meos or MIn3s claim to be Rsjpflts, while the Muslim 
Meos call themselves MewStis. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri , p. 227. 

* Ibid., p. 315. The text runs "36 bardahs of 35,000 tankahs which 
means a very small sum. The probability is that each bag contained 
35,000 tankahs. The total amount then would rise to about 21 lakhs—not 
a very large sura to be extorted from several Raes. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 316. 

4 Haud i-Ranl was situated in the suburb of Qil‘ah Rae Pitbora, 
below and outside the JahSn-panSh (a fortified city near the old fort) of 
Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. A postern gate leading to the Old Fort was 
named Haud-i-R&nl Gate. 

* TabaqHt-i-N3$iri, p. 317. 
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inspiring scene. 1 The Mongol emissaries were then con¬ 
ducted to the Royal Palace, which was decorated with an 
infinite variety of carpets, cushions and articles of silver and 
gold. The Royal throne and round about it two canopies— 
one red, and the other black—were adorned with priceless 
jewels, and the Maliks , Amirs , officials and eminent person¬ 
ages all stood with folded hands before the throne.* 

The arrival of these emissaries requires some explanation.* 
Malik Hasan, the Qurlukh, the ruler of southern Sind, 4 
contemplated a matrimonial alliance with Ulugh Khan by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the latter’s son, and 
consequently he sent a Kljaljl, styled the Hajib-Ajzl (most 
worthy Chamberlain), Jamal-u’d-dln ‘All to the presence of 
Ulugh Khan. 5 But when he reached Uch, Malik ‘Izz-u’d- 
dln Balban-i-Kishlil Khan detained him and did not allow to 
proceed any further. Thereupon, the tactful liajib ‘All 
declared before the Mongol Commissioner that he was an 
ambassador from Delhi, and was going on a mission to the 
Mongol Court. He was then released, and approached his 
patron, who dictated letters on behalf of Ulugh Khan and 
despatched him towards ‘Iraq and AdharbaijSn. 6 Hulagfl 
received him with great honour and conveyed his orders 
through the Commissioner of Bamiyan, the son of Amir 
Yaghrash, 7 to the Mongol forces under the command of Sari, 
the Noyon, saying, “ If the hoof of your horse enters the 
dominion of Sultan HSsir-u’d-dln, all the four legs of the 
horse shall be cut off.”* These were the emissaries sent by 
Hdlagfl to the court of Delhi. 

1 Firi§htah, p. 73. * Tabaqat-i-Nafirh P* 318. 

* The Cambridge History of India and Dr. Igljwari PrasSd’s Medieval 
India do not explain the arrival of the, emissaries. 

* Sind in those days consisted of two parts: (1) the territory of 

Thatta, Brahmanabad and MansUrah—southern Sind, (2) Multan and 
Uch—northern Sind, which is now part of the Punjab. In old books 
Sind includes Multan and Uch. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nafiri, p. 320, 

* Ibid p. 321, 

1 The intendant seems to be a ‘Mussalman.’ 

* Tabaqat-i-NdfirJ, p. 322. 
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On July 6, 1260 A D. Ulugh Khan, for the second time, 
started against the rebel inhabitants of the mountain-tracts 
of Mewat, who again rose in revolt, infested roads and ‘ shed 
the blood of the MussalmSns,’ Ulugh Khan succeeded in 
capturing their strong-hold and in massacring 12,000 persons, 
and then returned to the capital. 1 

Sultan Nasir-u’cl-dln fell ill in the year 1264 A.D, and 
died on February 18, 1266.* All the contemporary and 
later* authorities suddenly stop at the year 1260 A.D. and 
since then upto his death in 1266—a period of six years--no 
event is narrated. The author of the J'abqiit-i-Ndfiri , who 
died in the next reign mentions not a word after the year 
1260, and his significant silence leads the later historians to 
suspect that either the Sultan was poisoned by Ulugh Khan 
or the inroads of the Mongols were so furious that the 
writer of the famous chronicle had no victory to relate. But 
the facts were otherwise. Minhaj Siraj had come to India 
about 1222 A.D. He was an old man by 1260—too old, 
probably, to continue his history, and piya BaranI was too 
young. Later writers, therefore, had no means of filling up 
the gap. Even if the Sultan was poisoned, Minhaj would 
have overlfooked the fact. On the other hand, the Mongol 
invasions, if any, did not result in conquests and no after¬ 
effects are' to be seen. 

Estimate - 

Book-wotms M seldom make good rulers, they care more for 
manuscripts than for campaigns. The invincible clemency 

1 Tabaqat-'i-NafirV, p, 323. 

* Firishtah, p. 74. Most writers agree with Firishtah. The THrikh-i - 
MubHrak Shah i. p. 39, ZuSdat-u’t-Twarl k r h and Tabaqat-i-A kbart, p, 77, 
make the reign one' year less, i.e .? 19 years and some months which is 
incorrect. 

• The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 77. relates no event after the year 657 H., 
i.e, 1259 A.D. Bida'UnJ goes as far as Qadi Minhaj Siraj does. Firi}htah, 
p. 74, manages to spin out his tale to the same date. Even Diya BaranI, 
who says he began his history from the period Qadi Minhaj SirSj left, 
gives no account of these six years. 
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and humility of the SultSn forms no ideal of kingship for an 
eastern world. They resented his simplicity of life ; what 
they wanted was a gallant sovereign, equitable in his 
judgments and unsurpassable in his pomp. Sultan Nasir-u’d- 
din Mahmfld Shah, on the other hand, was the mildest king 
that history knows of. He reigned lor a pretty long period, 
but could not rise above the level of the successors of 
Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish. A model of all virtues, he 
was endowed with a supreme gift of sympathy and tender¬ 
ness and renowned for justice and clemency. A noble king 
with his boundless store of reading, pre-occupied with pre¬ 
parations for the next world, and possessing not even a 
particle of cruelty, could never have the personal charm of 
individual acts of heroism. Religion induced him to abjure 
the pleasures of the senses ; he copied the Qur'an twice 
every year in his fine calligraphy and the proceeds of their 
sale were his only means of subsistence. His mystical 
exaltation, devout piety and exemplary life gave him the 
aspect of a saint. His character, in short, attracts but never 
dominates the imagination of the reader. 

It was not possible for Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln Mahmud 
Shah to -rest upon his father's laurels, and to enjoy his 
studious tranquillity. Fortunately for him he had a capable 
Regent in Ghiyath-u’d-din Ealban entitled as Ulugh Khan to 
carry on the affairs of government. The first in rank and 
status was Ulugh Khan, whose majestic bearing bespoke the 
soldier-king In him vested the supreme power, and.the 
Sultan was a mere puppet in his hands. The internal 
prosperity of the kingdom increased under his wise guidance, 
and the empire endured for an unexpected but considerable 
length of time. Sultan Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud, on his part, 
was, no doubt, enterprising and alert, but lacked diplomacy 
and far-sighted statesmanship. His reign was one long series 
of revolts ; while one insurrection was being crushed, another 
sprang up at the end of his dominion. 

Overflowing with an extreme degree of human kindness, 
it was characteristic of the merciful and pious disposition of 
the Sultan to lead a peaceful life and to abhor the glories of 
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conquest. He seldom led expeditions, but always commis¬ 
sioned Ulugh Khan or other Maliks to carry on war opera¬ 
tions, and himself halted somewhere on the way or returned 
to the capital Qsdi Minhaj SirSj, who sang his glory and 
chronicled his reign, makes use of obscure phrases such as 
‘returned triumphant' or simply ‘returned.’ Further he 
‘revelled at the table, when he ought to have been in the 
saddle.' He delayed the pursuit of the Mongol army in the 
year 1259 A.D, for about seven months and remained at the 
capital. 

The policy of Sultan NSsir-u’d-dln Mahmud was shifty 
and temporizing ; he alternately tried the effects of force and 
conciliation with the usual consequence that both the 
policies failed. He was apt to act according to the wishes of 
new favourites, and in 1253 A.D., he dismissed Ulugh Khan 
on the instigation of Malik Tm5d-u’d-dln Raihan. The 
affairs of the state fell into disorder, and he found himself 
unable to restore the prosperity of the devastated realm. 
His attempt to assert his power by the dismissal of Balban 
failed. The Turkish officers would have compelled him to 
share the fate of his brothers. Ulugh KhSn was, however, 
pardoned and came to power for a second time. The 
rebellions were really contests between Balban and the 
opposite faction to control the king. The Sultan’s concilia¬ 
tory disposition and his peaceful but aimless policy incited 
the Maliks to rise in revolt against him, but they were often 
forgiven by their too-forgiving sovereign. Malik ‘Izz-u’d- 
dln Balban-i-KlslilQ ungratefully seized an opportunity to 
act in a refractory manner at Nagore in the year 1251 A.D., 
but the Sultan, naturally kind, forgave him when he should 
have punished. Again the Sultan was incapable of dealing 
with the numerous sources of danger, which then menaced 
the kingdom. The lawless character of the Maliks was 
mainly responsible for creating a perpetual state of warfare. 
The Sul^n unable to oust the rebel Maliks, reaffirmed their 
possessions ; those rising at the centre were granted distant 
provinces only to revolt in comfortable ease at the remote 
corners of the empire. In the year 1257 A.D. the Sultan’s 
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own mother, Malikah-i-Jahan in concert with Qutlugh Khan 
rebelled in Oudh, but the Sultan, on account of personal 
attachment and the tender tie of relationship, took half¬ 
hearted measures. Never was forbearance, perhaps, more 
cruelly tried. Such was the Sultan, who ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 1246 and died in 1266 A.D. Sultan Nasir- 
u’d-din was a king in name only, and remained under the 
tutelage of his Regent. 

The problem, in fact, may be stated thus. To whom did 
the Empire of Shihab-u*d~dln Sbtlrl belong? Shihab-u’d- 
din had no son, and his nephew Sultan Mahmad had given 
up his rights. Shihab-u’d-din Qbari fortunately had a 
number of capable slaves, and was naturally succeeded by 
them. They, the ‘ Chahelgdni * Turks, were joint inheritors, 
i.e., partners of the king. The Sultan could formally be 
regarded as the head of the state, but the institution of 
kingship was new in India. The dynasty was a hybrid 
growth and not enshrined in the hearts of the people. It 
was foreign and consequently unpopular. In short, the 
power of the monarch was really in permanent commission. 


Chapter VII 

SULTAN GHIYATH-U’D-DlN BALBAN 
Early Life 

Sultan Ghiy^th-u’d-din Balban 1 * * was one of the forty 
Turkish slaves of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish, better 
known as Chahelgdni or the ‘ Forty/ * He claimed descent 
from the illustrious line of Afrasiyab; 8 his great grand¬ 
father 4 Abar Khan belonged to the renowned Ilbari tribe 
of Turkistan and was the chief of a clan of ten thousand 
families. In the prime of youth, 5 * * Balban was brought 
captive to Baghdad by the Mongols, who had conquered the 
Qara-Khitals, and dominated the whole of central Asia and 
Persia. The Khwajah Jamsl-u’d-dln of Basrah, a man 
celebrated for his honesty and fair-dealing, purchased him 
from the Mongols, fostered him like his own son and along 
with other slaves brought him to the capital city of Delhi in 

1 Balban in the Turkish language means a ‘lion.’ The word Balban 
occurs very often. It must have been a totemic pastoral symbol, for most 
Turkish tribes were named after animals. Balban is styled on his gold 
coin as—jJl-j 
H. N. Wright —SultHns of Delhi, Their Coins and Metrology, p. 58. 

* TMkk-'-FirUz Shah} of Diy5 Barani, p. 26. and Firishtah, p. 75. The 
number ‘Forty’ is supposititious—they were really the highest official 
Turkish families. 

* Ibid., p, 37. Balban’s emphasis on his good birth leads one to 
suspect it, and as a matter of fact, his claim to high birth rested on shaky 
foundation. 

4 Firishtah, p. 75, incorrectly says his ‘father.’ QSdi Minhaj SirSj on 

p. 281 says “the father of Balban and Malik Nasrat-u’d-din £>her jChan 

were the descendants of Abar KJian.” Some copies of the text have 

a^T, and ,/vio 1 Khan. 

‘ The author of the Tabaqat-i-N5sir} learnt all these details regarding 
the early life of Balban from Malik Kuret Kb3n-i*Sanjar. 
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the year 1232 A.D. 1 * 3 4 Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish pur¬ 
chased the whole lot of Turkish slaves, and appointed them 
to different posts.* Balban started his career as a EJj&sahdar* 
(King’s Personal Attendant), and later on his position was 
strengthened by the appointment of his brother Kashll Khan 
as Amir-t-JHiajib (Lord Chamberlain). However, as a later 
addition to the official circle, Balban would not have the 
same claim as the families, who had helped Shihab-u’d-dln 
to conquer India. 

Balban’s early career is that of a restless, unprincipled 
intriguer, who might terrorize but could not win the respect 
of his contemporaries. Indiscipline and factiousness for 
personal gain seem to have been his main motives. In the 
reign of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln FlrOz Shah, he joined the 
conspirators against the Sultan; but on the accession of 
Sul$3n Radiyah, their alliance broke up, and they dispersed 
in different directions; Balban himself being captured and 
thrown into prison* He was, however, released and conti¬ 
nued as Khdsahdar (King’s Personal Attendant) until he 
became Amir-i-Shikar (Head of the Royal Huntsmen). 

In the time of Sultan Muizz-u'd-dln Bahrain Shah, the 


1 Tabaqat-i-Nasirh p. 282. 

* The text of the Tabaqat-i~N2$iri, p. 282, runs as follows : 

- OoJ.*! 5-0 o! ,a ^t ** 

3 

which has been wrongly translated by Major Raverty as '‘the whole of 
these Turks were disposed of, and he ( i.e., Balban) was honoured with an 
office before the throne. 1 ' Ibn-BattPtah confuses the anecdote regarding 
Ilcutmish and attributes it to Balban, that the latter entreated the former 
to purchase him for the sake of God.’ 

* Ibn-Battutah's Travels, Elliot 111, pp. 594, 595, says that Balban started 
his career as a water-carrier. One day, an astrologer prophesied to the 
Sultan that one of his water-carriers would succeed him as Sultan of 
Delhi, The SultSn wanted to identify him, but at the fixed time of 
interview Balban was absent and thus he was saved. It is not likely 
that Iltutmish. believed in astrologers and consequently, the story is not 
reliable. 

4 TabaqSt-i-Nasir \, p. 282. 
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office of Amir-i-A£hur (Lord of the Imperial Stables) was 
assigned to him. Fortune favoured him, and Malik Badr- 
u’d-din Sunqar the §ufl, the Amir~i~Hajib (Lord Chamber- 
lain) raised him to a still higher position. The fief of 
Riw3rf, x (now a Tefrsll in Gurgaon District, Punjab) was 
entrusted to his charge, where he chastised and subdued the 
rebellious tribes of the Ktlh Payah or the foot of* the 
Himalayas Cue., the Taral), and established his reputation 
for leadership and enterprise. 8 He, along with other Maliks, 
rebelled against the Sultan and, after the capture of the 
city of Delhi by them, the fief of Hansi was made over to 
his charge. Day by day his power increased until the year 
1244 A.D. he became the Amtrrt-IJdjih (Lord Chamberlain) 
of Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas‘Qd Shah. Accompanied by the 
Sul$3n, Balban marched on an expedition into the Dodb of 
the Ganges and the Jumna, where the rebels of Jalall and 
Chatroli 4 were pursued and severely punished. The same 
year, the Mongol leader MangOtah led an army from the 
broders of TalqSn and Qunduz into the territory of Sind 
and invested the fortress of Uch. 5 When the intimation of 
the Mongol irruption reached the capital, the royal army 
advanced towards the river Beas, and after crossing it 
reached the river Ravi of Lahore. Balban* sent forward 
messengers bearing letters from the Sultan to the garrison 
of Uch intimating the approach of the royal forces. Some 
of these letters fell into the hands of the Mongols, who were 

1 Firishstah , p. 74, incorrectly adds also, which Balban received 

hereafter. w 

* Firishtah, p. 74, has ^Liif ‘the infidels of MewHt.’ It is in fact 

*Meos’ or the MewSn of'the Text. 

* Tabaqat~i-Nasiri , pp, 285, 286. 

* The different copies of the text according to Major Raverty have 

'(A'*}* Jalffli and Chatroli were old places near 

‘Aligarh in the Doab of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

* Tabaqat~i-Na?irl, p. 297. 

* He did not as yet receive the title of Ulugh Khan, but at this stage 
he was Malik Ghiy&th-uM-dln Balban only. Consequently, Minhaj Siraj 
is wrong to entitle him Ulugh Khan so early. 
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so terrified that they raised the siege and retreated. 1 

On June 10, 1246 A.D., Sultan Nasir-u'd-dln ascended 
the throne of Delhi; but he was a king in name oniy^and 
remained under the tutelage of his Regent Sbiyalh-u’d-ain 
Balban, in whom resided the supreme power during the next 
twenty years of his reign. As a matter of fact, the events 
of $ul$gn NS^ir-u’d-din’s reign constitute the details of the 
early career of Ghiyafch-u’d-din Balban as Na'ib of the 
Sulfcan, which have been discussed at length in the previous 
chanter. They are, however, summarised as follows :— 

In the year 1246 A.D., Qhiy§jdl-u*d-d]n Balban led an 
expedition into the Jnd hills and wreaked vengeance upon 
the Rana of the territory * In 1247 A.D., he captured the 
fort of Talsandah 3 in the Doab , and then subdued the 
Ranahs Dalkl and Malkl in the year 1248 A,D. In the 
following year he proceeded towards Ranthambhor, 4 and 
ravaged the Kuh-payah (skirts of the hill) of MewSc and 
the territory of Nahr Diw. On August 2,1249 A.D., Balban’s 
daughter was married to the Suit§n, and on October 12, the 
Sul^Sn assigned to him the posts of N&'tb-ubMulk (Regent) 
and the commander of royal forces with the title of Ulugh 
Kh5n-i-A*zam. & In 1251 A.D., Ulugh Kfa&n overthrew Jahir, 
the Rae of Ajar!, and captured the fort of Narwai 

In 1252 A.D., Tmad-u'd-din Rai^Sn grew jealous of 
Ulugh Khan’s power and achievements, and on instigation 
the Sultan ordered the latter to proceed to his fiefs of 
Siwalik and Hansl.* Having reached there, Ulugh Khan 
retired towards Nggore, and invaded the territories of 
Ranthambhor, Bflndi and Chitor. In 1253 A.D., the Mahks 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nd^iri, pp, 288, 289. 

* Ibid., p. 290. 

•The text on p. 291 has ‘.AjjoP Nandanah is in 

the Punjab, and Talsandah is the correct name. 

* Ranthambhor was conquered by Sultan Sbams-u’d-din lltutmlsjj in 
the year 1226 A.D.. but after hu death, the Hindis had captured lr, and 
during Sultln Radiyah's reign the garrison was withdrawn and the fort 
was destroyed. 

* Tabaqat-x-N&siri, p. 294. 

* ibid., p. 298. 
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and Amirs revoked against ‘Imad-u’d-dln Raiban, 1 and as a 
result of it Ulugh Khan again came to power in the year 
1254 A.D. He was then ordered to pursue the rebel Malik 
Qutlugh Khan, who had fled to SantQr, which place Ulugh 
Khan devastated and put a large number of the inhabitants 
to the sword. 2 

In 1257 A.D., Malik Qutlugh Khan joined hands with 
Malik ‘Izz-u’d-din Balban-i-Kisiilu Khan, and a party of 
Turkish Amirs also conspired against the Sultan at Delhi. 3 
On June 17, 1257 A.D., the disaffected Maliks were exiled 
from the capital, and were ordered to proceed to their 
respective fiefs. In 1258 A.D., Ulugh Khan marched against 
Malik Taj-u’d-dln Arsalan Khan Sanjar and Qutlugh Khan 
Mas'ftd Jani, but the latter made their submission. 4 * 

On September 19, 1259 A.D., a son was bom to the 
Sultan from the daughter of Ulugh Khan, but did not 
survive. Shortly after, Ulugh Khan resolved upon an 
advance into the hilly tracts of Mewat, and plundered and 
devastated the whole territory. The Sultan was pleased on 
his wonderful exploit, and held a public assembly at Jad- 
gardens, where the captives were put on gibbets. 6 

In 1260 A.D., the Mongol emissaries arrived at the 
capital, and were received with great honour. The reason 
being that Malik Nasir-u’d-din Muhammad,® son of Malik 
Hasan the Qurlukh, the ruler of Sind, had contemplated the 
betrothal of his daughter with Ulugh Khan's son, and con¬ 
sequently he despatched the Hajib Jamal-u’d-din ‘All to 
the capital Delhi. But when the messenger reached 
Uch, he was detained by Malik Tzz-u’d-din Balban-i- 
Kishlil Khan, but was soon released on the pretext that he 


1 Who had been created Wakll-t-dar, an important household officer, 
who was incharge of the Palace-gates, and also performed secretarial 
functions at the Court. 

* Ta.baqciui-Nd.siri, pp. 222 and 307. 

3 Ibid., pp. 308 and 309. 

3 Ibid,, p. 311. 

6 Ibid,, p. 311. 

* He seems to have Sue*. < to the dominion of his father. 
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was an emissary from Delhi and was going on a mission to 
the Mongol Court, Hajib ‘All then approached HfilagO 
with forged letters from his patron Malik Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad. 1 These were the emissaries sent by Holago 
to the court ot Delhi, In the same year Ulugh Khan, for 
the second time, started against the rebel inhabitants of 
Mewat, captured their strongholds and massacred about 
12,000 persons. 2 

The contemporary as well as later authorities suddenly 
stop at the year 1260 and do not mention any event upto 
1266, when Sulfan Nasir-u’d-dln died. With him extinguish¬ 
ed the family of Sultan Shams-u'd-din Iltutmish, and the 
Khans, Maliks and Amirs unanimously elevated Ghivatjh- 
u'd-din Balban to the throne of Delhi. 8 

Character. 

Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-din Balban was a wise and sagacious 
ruler, endowed with many rare virtues and talents. He was 
an experienced hand in the art of government, and directed 
the affairs of the state with discrimination and judgment. 
It goes to his credit that he passed through all the stages of 
authority, those of Amir , Malik and Khan and ultimately 
attained sovereignty and kingship. 4 While yet a Khan. 
Balban was notorious for his convivial assemblies and 
drinking, but after his accession to the throne, he never 
indulged in these vices, and made it a point to dine with the 
'Ulema* He gave himself up to worship, fasting and nightly 
prayers whether at home or abroad, and kept awake at 
places of pilgrimage.® He assiduously attended all con- 

1 TabaqSlt-i-Nclsiri, p. 321. * Ibid., p. 323. 

* MSS. Intikhab-iCl-Muntakhab of 'Abd-u’l-Shukur. p. 171; TabaqUt-U 
Akbari , p, 78, and Bada'uni , p. 127, give one year earlier, i.e„ 1265, and 
Khulclsat-u't-Tawarikk. p. 197, a year after, i.e 1267—all of which are wrong. 

* He was a king having an experience of forty years at the time of his 
death— Tdri kJt -i- Flruz ShShi of Diya Baram, p. 58. 

s Tarl&h-i-Flruz Shahl of DiyS Baram, pp, 45 and 46. 

* The above and the following account regarding Balban has been 
narrated and learnt by Diya Baram from his forefathers, who held impor¬ 
tant posts in the reign of that great sovereign. 
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gregational prayers and was never without his ablutions. 1 
After attending to Friday prayers, he used to visit the 
tombs of saints and took a round to see mystics and scholars 
like Shaikh Burhan-u’d-dln Balkhi, • Maulana Siraj-u'd-dtn 
Sanjari, Qadi Sharf-u’d-dln Valvajl and MaulSna Najm-u’d- 
din Damashql, whom he held in the highest esteem. He 
always attended the funeral ceremonies of ecclesiastics and 
distinguished personages and, with a profusion of tears in 
his eyes, presented robes of honour to the sons and relations 
of the deceased and bestowed stipends for their mainten¬ 
ance. 2 With all his kingly dignity and magnificence, he 
used to alight from his horse, when he saw or heard people 
saying their prayers, sat amidst his subjects and listened 
to religious sermons. 8 All this was more for show as Diya 
Barani half implies. It did not sanctify Balban’s character. 

Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-din Balban decorated the court and 
palace after the manner of the kings of Persia, and attached 
much importance to the pomp and dignity of the court and 
of the riding procession. 4 The sight dazzled the spectators, 
and rebels of distant lands became submissive and loyal. He 
maintained the royal dignity by issuing strict orders for the 
observance of etiquette, and himself followed the essential 
traditions of kingship. In thus reinstituting the forms of 
pagan Persia, Balban’s object was to raise the status of the 
king above the nobles, to hide the defects of his physical 
personality and of his low origin and to maintain the autho¬ 
rity of the central government. He took the greatest 
possible care regarding his behaviour in public and in private 
as to how he ate, drank, sac, stood and rode. His private 
servants never saw him without being properly clad in the 
palace. He himself never laughed, nor allowed anybody 
else to laugh before him. 5 All this was a symbol or 
inferiority complex, for true leadership does not require such 
pretences. 

1 Bada'Onl's MurUakhab-u't-Taivclrikh. p. 128. 

* Tdrtfeji-i-Fbuz Shahl of Diy2 Barani, p. 46, and Firishtah, p. 76. 

* Ibid., p. 47. " * Ibid., p. 26. 

6 Ibid., p. 83. 
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Balban was equally stern and persevering in the enforce¬ 
ment of justice. He was quite different from other kings 
'in anger, kindness, indignation, mildness, excitement and 
affection.’ 1 * Even in delicate situations he inflicted severe 
punishments upon the fearless and disobedient persons, 
while he was always kind and sympathetic in the case of 
obedient, submissive and fearful people. In matters of 
justice he showed no favour or partiality towards relatives, 
confidants and trustworthy persons. Balban was relentless 
in his ounishments of all rebels and disturbers of public 
peace, Muslim or non-Muslim. He never stopped to 
consider whether his actions were sanctioned or prohibited 
by the Shari ai * but ruthlessly killed, flogged and imprisoned 
Deople for what he considered to be the welfare of the 
kingdom. 3 Many descendants of Sultan Shams-u’d-dm 
Iltutmish were publicly beheaded. He gave an order of the 
execution of Malik Baqbaq, 4 5 Sar^i-Jandar (Commander of 
the Royal troops at the centre), who had killed his personal 
servant in a fit of intoxication ; and his corpse was hung on 
the gate of Bada'an. 6 On another occasion, he inflicted five 
hundred lashes upon Malik Haibat Khan,* the governor 

1 T&rlkh-i-FtrUz Shahl of Diya Baranl. p. 39. Ibn BattUtah—Elliot, III, 
pp. 593-94, says that Balban had built a house named the ‘Abode of 
Security'—all debtors, who entered it had their debts discharged, and if a 
murderer fled there for refuge, the friends and relations of the deceased 
were offered handsome presents and money to forego their claims. 

1 The SharVat does not really recognize rebellion as a crime. Its rules 
of evidence make proof impossible, and the punishments prescribed are 
alternately too lax or too severe. 

9 Firishtah, d. 76, 

* Ibid., p. 76, has ‘ which would mean son 

of Janddr , and as such it is incorrect. 

5 Tdrikh-i-Fhuz Shdhl of Diya Barani, p. 40. 

* ‘ Father of Malik QirSn-i-Alarm, an associate of Balban’— Tabaqat- 1 - 
Akbatl, p. 79 ; Diya Baranl Tarik}\-i-Fir\iz Shdhi, p. 40, has Malik QarS Bek 

£>U»A.*a> suoo ■a < > liXL* 

“ ^ Sar-i-Jdnddr was the head of the Royal body¬ 

guards. Many Sar-i-Janddrs acted as governors, which could only be 
possible, if they performed this office through a deputy. 
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of Oudh, for having beaten a person ro death. With apolo¬ 
gies and tears, the Malik purchased his safety by offering 
one thousand tankahs to the widow of the deceased. The 
desire to maintain the public peace often led Balban to 
destroy a whole army or sack an innocent town in retalia¬ 
tion for the treason of a single individual. 1 Consequently, 
no one could have the courage to defy his orders, and the 
laws of the state, which had been ignored and violated 
during the past years, were once more enforced to the hilt. 

Balban employed in his service only such persons as 
were of high birth and noble lineage, and never allowed the 
low-class people to meddle with it. 2 * He was extremely 
particular about the social status and descent of his officers, 
and inquired about it very diligently ; if, even after appoint¬ 
ment, any of them was found wanting in character or 
birth, he was immediately dismissed. Among Mussalmans 
high birth, generally; is defined not with reference to wealth 
but with reference to a particular group—in this case, 
the Turkish aristocracy. This high-birth doctrine meant 
the exclusion of the Indian Mussalmans from the high 
offices till the Kljaljl Revolution, when the wheel turned 
full circle. A certain Kamal Mahya 8 was recommended to 
him for the post of governor of Amroha, but on investiga¬ 
tion it was found out that he was a convert and that Mahya 
was his father’s name. Thereupon, the Sultan strictly 
forbade such appointments, and at the same time dismissed 
a number of other officials for the same reason. 4 * During 
his twenty-two years’ reign Balban never condescended to 
talk to any ordinary or low-born person, and never admitted 
any buffoon to his assembly. 6 An officer named Fakhr-i- 


1 Firishtah, p. 76, and Khul3sat-u't-Tawarikh, p. 199. 

1 Tari&h-i-Firuz Shahl of Diy5 Baram, p, 29. 

1 He was recommended by Malik ‘Ala-u’d-dln Kashlx Khan and Malik 
Nizam-u’d-dln Buzghalah. 

4 Tarlkih-i-Flruz Shahi of Diya Baram, pp. 36 and 37. 

f Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 78. 
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Bsoni, 1 who had been in the service of the state for years, 
asked a noble of the court for an interview with the Sultan, 
and promised a substantial present. But the Sultan refused. 
“He is an officer of the Market (Amir-i-Bazariyan)? 
Balban replied, “granting him an interview would reduce 
the status of the king in the eyes of the common people and 
diminish the prestige of the thorne.” 2 

Qhiyath-u’d-din Balban took great pleasure in hunting 
camDaigns ;* the ‘royal huntsmen,’ therefore, attained to 
great dignity during his reign. In spite of pressure of work, 
he often spent whole days in hunting ; he welcomed the 
winter season and anxiously awaited its return. 4 Game was 
preserved in the land twenty Krohs round Delhi, and Balban 
came out of the Qasr-i-Lal (Ruby Palace) 5 in the early 
hours of the morning and proceeded towards Riwari, and 
did not return till late at night. A thousand horsemen 
and a thousand archers on foot started with him at the 
beating of the kettle-drum; their food and drink being 
provided by the government. 5 Halagu Khan at Baghdad 
commended Balban’s devotion to hunting. “Balban is a wise 
and experienced ruler," he remarked, “it might appear that 
he is merely enjoying a game, but Balban’s real object is to 
exercise his horsemen and to keep his troops in order." 
Balban made amnle preparations before fitting out an 
exDedition, and informed the Revenue and Military depart- 

* K hxilasat-u't-Twdrikh . p. 197, has Bada'unu p. 127, 

and Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 78, has Ul A real Hindu equivalent of 

this name is difficult to find. 

* T&rlkh-i-Firuz Shahl of Diy3 Baranl, p. 33. 

* The hunting excursion was an old custom, and was very popular 
among the Turks. It was really equivalent to modern manoeuvres. Balban’s 
hunting was on a small scale as compared to the hunting expeditions 
described by Jahan-Kusha and Raudat-u's-Safcl. 

4 Taribh-i-Firuz Shdht of D'ya Baranl, p. 33. 

* Balban had replaced the Qasr-i-Sufaid (White Palace) by the Qasr-i- 
L5l (Ruby Palace). But the former was still used for the coronation 
ceremony, 

* Kh'ilasat-u t-Twankh, p. 201. and Tabaqdt-i-Akbari , p. 83. 
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ments accordingly. 1 But he kept matters confidential and 
until a few hours before his actual departure nobody, not 
even the Amir-i'Hajib (Lord Chamberlain) had any know¬ 
ledge as to which part of the territory the Sultan was going 
to invade. 2 

Balban’s Court. 

“ It was a sufficient glory for Balban,” says the Mulhiqat- 
i*Tahaqat-i-Nasiri written by Shaikh ‘Ain-u’d-dln of 
BijapQr, “ that apart from the kings and princes, who had 
sought refuge in India during the reigns of his predecessors, 
no less than fifteen princes of Turkistan, Mawara-u’n-Nahr, 
KhurSsan, l Ir5q, Adharbaijan. Fars, Ram and Syria, whose 
power had been shattered by the Mongols, fled for safety to 
Balban’s court at Delhi. They were appointed to offices of 
dignity and power, and stood with folded hands before his 
throne; only two of them were granted the privilege of 
sitting at the foot of the throne, because they belonged to 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty.” 8 Balban allotted a separate portion 
( mohalla ) of the city to each of them, and fifteen such 
quarters grew up in Delhi, viz., the ‘AbbasI, Sanjari, 
Khwarazm Shah!, Dilami, ‘AlivI, At&bak!, Ghori, Chingiz!, 
Rom!, Sunqarl, Yemlni, Mosul!, Samarqandl, Kashghari 
and Kljital. 4 As all the leading men of the pen and the 
sword, musicians and singers and artisans collected together 
at Balban’s Court from every quarter of the globe, it was 
naturally ranked .above the Courts of Mahmud and Sanjar. 
Mystics and scholars, it is said, congregated at the palace of 
the Sultan’s elder son known as the Khan-i-Shahid, while 
musicians, wits, story-tellers and buffoons found an asylum 
with the younger son Bughra Khan. 5 

The Court of Balban was ‘adorned by the presence of a 

1 Tarihh-i-Blruz Shdht of Diya Baram, p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

* As quoted by Firishtah, p. 75. 

4 Ibid., p. 75. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 
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large number of eminent nobles and notables I 1 From the 
family of Syeds, the Skaikh-u'l-Isldm-i-Shahr Qu^b-u’d-dln, 
Syed Muntakhib-u’a-din, Syed JalSl-u’a-dln, son of Syed 
Mubarak, Syed ‘Aziz, Syed Mu‘in-u’d-din of SamSnab, Syeds 
of Kardaz, Kathel, Biyanah and Bada’an; professors like 
Maulana Burhan-u’d*dln Malkh, Maulana Najm-ujd*dln, 
Qadi Rafl‘*u’d-dln and Qadi Shams-u’d-din and others; 
saints and mystics such as Shaikh Sheukh-uVAlam Farid* 
u’d-din Mas‘od Qu$b-i-*Alam Shaikh ijadr-u’d-din, son of 
Shaikh'U y l~Isldm Baha-u’d-dln Dhakariya, Shaikh Badr-u'd- 
din Ghaznavi, Khalifa Shaikh Qu$b-u’d-din BakhtySr, 
Shaikh Malkiyar Paran, Daibl Sam, Saidl-Mauls, and others ; 
and rare physicians and philosophers like Maulana Hamld- 
u’d-dln Mufraz, MauianS Badr-u’d-dln Damashql and 
Maulana Htsam-u’d-din Bazghalah. 2 

Among the great officials and servants of the court was 
‘Ala-u’d-dln Kashli Khan, the Sultan’s cousin, who was 
famous for his generosity and munificence and was unrivalled 
in archery, spearmanship and hunting. 8 Hearing of his 
liberality, scholars and poets came in expectation of his 
favours from the remoter parts of the world and went back 
with a happy and contented heart, Sultan Balban confirmed 
him on his father’s post as barbah (or Amir-i-Hajib ) and the 
governorship of Koil was also conferred upon him. The 
Khwaiah Shams-u’d-dln Muin composed a number of verses 
in his praise, and was duly rewarded. 4 

1 Tarikh-i-Flruz Shdhi of Diy3 Baranx gives this list of names on pp. Ill 
and 112. 

* Tdrlkh-i-Flruz Shahl of DiyS Baranx, p. 112. 

* It is related by Diy5 Barani on p. 114 that HulsgU sent a dagger as a 
present to Malik ‘Als-u’d-dln for his excellence in archery, spearmanship 
and hunting and called him to his presence with the promise that he would 
make him governor of ‘Iraq. The message did not please the Sultan. 

* Taukh-i-Flruz £hahl by Diy3 Baranx, p. 113. Some qasidahs in praise 
of Kishlti Khan, generally known as Malik Chhajjn, are found in Khusru's 
printed DJwSn :— 

L yfJ \j Z'j**** 
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The other famous Malik ‘Imad~ul-Mulk Rawat-i- Ard 
(the Minister of War), formerly a slave of Sultan Shams- 
u’d-dln Iltutmish, was an intimate friend of Sultan Ghiyath- 
u’d-din Balban. He was a pious and kind-hearted Malik, 
and never accepted any bribes. 1 He organized the affairs of 
the army with tact and energy, and had parental affection 
for his subordinate officials ; at times he used to invite the 
whole retinue to dine with him and conferred robes upon 
Khans. Maliks and Amirs** 

The other Malik worthy of mention is Malik-uH Umara 
Fakhr-u’d-din Kutwdl (Superintendent of Police). His father 
and grand-father were also Kutwals of Delhi. Not only that 
he rendered valuable services in his official capacity, but his 
private life was also remarkable. He had under his employ¬ 
ment twelve thousand reciters of the Qur*an, one thousand 
of whom were ever engaged at every hour of the day. He 
wore new clothes and used fresh bed-steads and carpets 
every day, all of which was given in charity the next day,* 
He further made provision for the marriage of about a 
thousand poor girls every year. All this was done from his 
personal pocket. 

Another Malik of renown was Malik Amir ‘All Sur-i- 
Jandar (Commander of the Royal body-guards at the 
centre), son of the Sultan’s preceptor. He was entitled 
liatim Khan by the Sultan and Amir Khusro composed 
Asp-namah in his praise, for he was a very liberal man. 4 “ I 
hear, you are bounteous while in a fit of intoxication,” said 
the Sultan one day, “ be liberal at a time, when you are 
sober.” The Malik was greatly touched and since then he 
abandoned wine and proved all the more beneficent. He 
was later on appointed governor of Oudh. 

The Sipah saldr (commander of troops) Hisam-u’d-dln 
Wakil-i-dar was another illustrious Malik of Sultan Balban’s 
Court. He was a maternal uncle of piya BaranI, the 

1 Tari&h-i-Flruz Shahl ot DiyS BaranI, p. 116. 

* Ibid., p. 115. « Ibid., p. 1X7. 

4 Ibid., p. 118. 
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famous author of the noted Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi} He too 
did not lag far behind the. time ; for it was a period when 
the Maliks and Amirs tried to supersede one another in 
matters of liberality* generosity and munificence, and had 
consequently run into debts. 

Balbans theory of kingship and government 

‘ Excluding the functions of a prophet,’ it is solemnly 
declared, there is no work as great and noble as the task 
of government.’ 2 Balban’s theory of kingship or his political 
ideas regarding the institution of kingship had their origin 
in Persian paganism and may be described as follows. 
Kingship is a great blessing and the highest office of the 
world. Kingly office is the creation of God and is received 
from Him alone. A king is a representative of God on 
earth, and the heart of king reflects the glory of God. 8 The 
Creator inspires him with His commandments for the 
created. A king, therefore, must feel the importance and 
significance of the glory and grandeur thus conferred upon 
him, and must be grateful to God for this great honour. An 
ungrateful king soon loses his position ; incompetent and 
worthless persons take charge of his government and this 
ends his political career. A grateful king is sheltered under 
* the canooy of God’s protection.’ 4 A king, therefore, must 
seek God’s pleasure by doing the approved ana virtuous 
deeds, which is really a means ot salvation. 8 

A king must be brave, enterprising, just and benevolent. 
He should be neither sweet-speaking nor very harsh. To 
retain kingship he must maintain his prestige. Kingship has 
got a dignity, glory and grandeur of its own, and when these 
disappear on account of friendship and familiarity, there 
remains no distinction between the ruler and the ruled ; 
subjects become impious and rebellious and the result is 

1 Tartkh-i-Fuuz Shcihl of Diy3 Barani. p. 119. 

» Ibid., p. 27. 3 Ibid., p. 70. 

p. 71. ... 

5 Scholars hold that for a king salvation is difficult, if not impossible. 
The King's claim to * tlhdm ' can only be a non-Muslim idea. 
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vice, immorality, and sinning throughout his dominion, 1 and 
the execution of orders becomes faulty. Only those kings 
can command respect and dignity who have been descend¬ 
ants of the noble line of illustrious sovereigns. It is 
necessary, therefore, for a king to abstain from such 
undertakings either by words or deeds as may cause injury 
to his prestige. 2 Mere mildness, indignation, harshness and 
anger cause a general condemnation of the king’s activities, 3 
but kingly dignity and terror of authority contribute more 
than mere chastisement to the establishment of a good and 
stable gqvernment. His society should be composed of the 
virtuous, faithful, wise, skilled and sagacious people, but he 
should not grant audience or give posts to the worthless, 
humble or low-born persons. 4 A king should not degrade 
his dignity by mean and undeserving actions or by admitting 
the mean or unworthy people into partnership. 

The primary duty of a king is to maintain peace and 
order in his dominion. He must protect and patronize the 
faith, and if he himself is weak and powerless, other religions 
flourish at the expense of Islam, He must minimize vice, 
immorality and crimes by means of penal restrictions. 5 His 
rule must facilitate his subjects in leading a happy and 
virtuous life. The execution of the orders of the Shariat 
should be entrusted to the learned, pious and God-fearing 
officers. Not only he but his officials, judges and generals 
must 8 administer absolute justice and equity. A king must 
pitch his ambitions high, for kingship and aspirations go 
hand in hand. He should never grant interviews to spies 
and revenue officers, for their familiarity and frankness will 
terrify the obedient and trustworthy servants. 7 He must 
keep himself well-informed of the conditions of his 
provinces and the doings of his governors, and to incite 
them to noble and virtuous actions. Before organizing 

1 Tclrlkh-i-Firuz Shahl of DlyS Barani, p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 71. * 9 Ibid,, p. 79. 

4 J6id.,p.29. 9 Ibid,, p.42, 

• Ibid,, p. 43. 

1 Ibid,, p. 78. 
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an expedition he should consider its consequences and 
make ample preparations. He should not proclaim his 
motives, but at the same time must not indulge in any 
war without seeking advice from his courtiers and 
confidants. 1 * * 4 * A king should not allow negligence in looking 
after his relations ; but he must be more cautious about his 
personal security and keep his generals, guards and police 
officers satisfied. There should be no hesitation in suppres¬ 
sing the power of the nobles and chiefs, for their degrada¬ 
tion and dishonour strengthens his own position and gives a 
new vigour to his government * Balban’s theory was to be 
moderate in matters of chastisement, but he was fearless in 
slaying rebels. At the same time, he never exercised mean¬ 
ingless cruelty or oppression. Balban tried neither to please 
nor to displease his subjects and was always moderate in 
levying taxes. 

The three essentials of kingship are the army, treasury 
and nobles. The means of success are justice, beneficence, 
pomp and show.* The stability and permanence of the 
government rest upon the establishment and maintenance 
of a well-disciplined and a well-equipped army. The ruler 
should not hesitate to allot a larger portion of the revenue 
for the upkeep of the army, he may appropriate half of it, 
but the other half must go to the treasury.* If the king 
observes negligence and carelessness in this respect, there is 
anarchy and confusion in the state, and the army loses its 
strength and stability ; re-establishment and reconstruction 
after dissension and disorganization are not possible. 6 A 
king must have under his command ten Khans, each Khan 
having ten * Maliks under him, each Malik ten Amir*, each 
Amir ten Sipah Salars (commanders of troops), each Sipah 
Salar ten Sar-fehil (Generals) and each Sar-KbH ten 

1 Tarlbk-i-FirUz Shahl of DiyS Baram, p. 97. 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

* Ibid.,- p. 77. 

4 Ibid., p, 79. According to the s^artat, the share of . the Ul-u'l-amr 

(chief of the Muslim State) was the same as that of a soldier. 

1 Tdrtkh-i-Firuz Shahl of DiyS Baram, p. 97. 
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horsemen or footmen. 1 

Since the beginning of his reign, Sultan Ghivath-u'd-dfn 
Balban decorated the court and palace after the manner of 
the kings of Persia, and attached much importance to the 
pomp and glory of the court and of the riding procession. 2 
The Sultan with his bright face and white beard sat upon 
the throne with an air of dignity and authority. Behind the 
throne stood the Maliks, Amirs , Chamberlains, Police- 
Officers, Head Executioner, Commanders of forces, 
sergeants, Head-swordsmen, proclaimers, wrestlers and 
horses and elephants glorifying the right and left wings of 
the army. 3 The Raes , Ranas , princes, messengers, and 
Muqaddams (Head village-men) came to perform the kiss¬ 
ing ceremony at tbs threshold of the Court. The brightness 
of the Sultan's face, the glittering of the swords and the 
noise produced by the commands of generals, sergeants and 
proclaimers kept the spectators spell-bound, and the rebels 
of distant lands became submissive and loyal. 4 The dignity 
of the carriage was enhanced by the presence of a large 
number of SisranI wrestlers, who accompanied the Sultan 
with open swords. For miles on both sides of the road 
stood eager spectators to witness the glory of the riding 
procession. On occasions of festivals, grand assemblies were 
held in the royal palace, which was decorated and furnished 
with embroided carpets, variegated dresses and cloth, gold 
and silver vessels, brocade curtains, gardening of various 
kinds, divergent fruits, food, drink and betel-leaf. The 

1 This organization of the army comes to 1,000,000, which is not possi¬ 
ble, considering the fact that Khan is often called Amlr-i-Tum&n (10,000). 
If it is presumed that a KhSn was the commander of 10,000, the whole 
army must come to 100,000, which is alone possible, if the Sipah Saldr is 
eliminated It seems that Sipah Sdlar is a high title along with Malik. It 
was the title of Qutb-u’d-dln. who was Malik as well. 

* Tdhikh-i-Fvuz ShdhJ of Diva Baranl. p. 26 

* Ibid, p. t'O, There wa, generally a high wall behind the Moghul 
throne. In pre-Moghul days horses. Hants and officers stood behind 
the throne and the space was left unpaved as for example Muhammad 
Tughlaq's palace at Vija>a Mandal, 

4 Tdrihh-x-Fuuz Shah ? of Diyii Baranl, p. 31. 
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Sultan remained seated in the middle, and the Khans. Maliks 
and Amirs passed before him and offered valuable presents 
and poets recited Qasjdahs in his praise. 1 

According to Sultan Ghivath-u’d-din Balban, the salva¬ 
tion of a king lay in the observance and fulfilment of the 
following four duties—firstly, to protect religion and to 
execute the provisions of the shari* at ; secondly, to crush ot 
to minimize vice, immorality, sinning and crimes ; thirdly, to 
appoint pious, God-fearing and noble officers and, fourthly, 
to administer justice and equity. 8 As to how far the Sultan 
himself followed these rules and theories can be best illus¬ 
trated by his own statement—“ All that I can do is to crush 
the cruelties of the cruel and to see that all persons are equal 
before law* The dory of the state rests upon a rule which 
makes its subjects loyal and disciplined , but does not make the 
rich prosperous or the indigent happy—a cause of sedition and 
rebellion , a 1 Justice and impartiality secure the permanence 
of the throne ; a tyrannical king is like an open light in a 
high wind,’ ’’ 

Condition of the State and Balban s Reforms 

Sultan Shams-u’d-d3n fltutmish had forty Turkish slaves, 
who held positions of responsibility and command during 
his reign, and were generally known as the * Chahelgani * or 
the ‘Forty.’ 4 The dignity of the state had withered away 
during the thirty years’ government of the successors of 
Iltutmish due to their addiction to pleasure, weak rule and 
mal-administration. 5 There was no money in the royal 

1 TariQi-i-Firuz Skkhi of DiyS Baram, p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 

* I bid., v 100. 

* Fin'shtah, p. 75, calls them ^1(Turkish fellow- 

servants). All of them made a common cause, and on principles of 
cooperation and good-will, they called themselves Turkish-fellow- 
servants. However, no evidence of any such union exists. They fought 
third parties and outsiders and also one another. They could only be 
excluding non-Turks. Consequently, Firishtah's account is erroneous. 

‘ Tdrl^jx-UFiruz Shdhl of DiyS Baram, p. 26. 
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treasury and no horse in the imperial stable. The 1 forty' 
had set aside the old Khans and Maliks , themselves took 
their places and, dividing the sources of income, each held 
a separate court with great pomp and dignity. 1 Neverthe¬ 
less, they soon fell out; none would obey the other and each 
of them aspired to be the sole master. In their ‘ proud 
vaunts and boasts ’ every one said to the other, ‘ what art 
thou that I am not ; and what wilt thou be that I shall not be.' * 
Thus, the period under review is marked by the ascendancy 
of Turkish slaves, who had become the virtual masters of 
Hindustan. 

Ghiyath-u’d-dln Balban was one of the * forty.’ The 
Assassin’s dagger, he thought, was the only remedy to 
restore peace and order. Soon after his accession, he over¬ 
threw his principal colleagues, whose existence was dangerous 
to the continuance of his power ; and had his own uncle’s 
s °n, 8 Sher Khan, the greatest of them, poisoned 4 during his 
illness. Thus he cleared Hindustan of all rivals, and the 
surviving Turkish slaves were obliged to make their sub¬ 
mission. Now he became the sole master of Hindustan and 
was revered as a great king. 

Sultgn Shiyath-u’d-dln Balban decorated the court and 
palace after the manner of the kings of Persia and himself 
followed the essential traditions of past kings. 6 He reorgan¬ 
ized the affairs of the state, and strengthened the various 
departments of government. He took drastic measures to 
restore peace and order, and brought the high and low 
under his subordination by means of strict rules and penal 
restrictions. 8 The dignity of the court, the magnificence of 
the riding procession, and above all his indignation, impar¬ 
tiality and justice contributed to the establishment of a 

1 Tar\k}t-i-Flruz Shahl of DiyS Baram, p, 27. 

* Ibid., p. 28 

‘ saS 1 yi ^ fl aJ a* y>*» 

* If §her Khan was Balban’s uncle’s son, his family must have been one 
of the minor families of ShansabSniyah slaves. 

4 Tdr\h}x-i-F\ruz Sfrahl of DiyS Barani, p. 65. 

* Ibid., p. 26, ’ • Ibid., p. 28. 
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strong and stable government. 1 

At the very outset of his career, Balban directed his 
attention towards the reorganization of the army. The 
cavalry and infantry, both old and new, were placed under 
the charge of experienced officers, who were granted 
different fiefs for his maintenance. 8 Balban’s next measure 
was to exact treasure, elephants and horses, the sources and 
strength of the state, from the different parts of Hindustan. 

Pacification of Hindustan 

In the first year of the reign 1266 A.D., 8 Tatar Khan, son 
of Arsalan Khan, despatched sixty-three elephants 4 to Sulfan 
Ghiyath-u’d-dln Balban from Lakhnawtl. The Sul$3n 
interpreted this act of Tatar Khan as a token of submission 
and loyalty and, in its honour, held a public court on the 
Nasirl platform outside the Baaa’iin-Gate. The Maliks and 
Amirs offered valuable presents and were duly rewarded by 
the Sultan. The Capital-city was decorated, and there was 
a general rejoicing among the people, 5 

Towards the close of the year 1266 A.D., the Sul$an was 
engaged in harrying the dense jungle in the vicinity of Delhi 
and in routing out the Meos,* who had embarked on a 
career of loot and plunder. 7 They waylaid the travellers, 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 79, says that ‘on account of his terror and 
chastisement, no body had the courage to defy his orders.’ 

* Tdri kh -i-Flruz Shahl of Diya Barani, p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 53, gives 1263 A.D., which is quite impossible, considering the 
fact that Sultan Nasir-u'd-dln died in 1266 A.D., and Balban. therefore, 
could not ascend the throne before that time. Baram’s dates are seldom 
accurate. He might have put them in when compiling his book from 
earlier notes. Curiously enough, Finshtah , p. 77, gives 1265 A.D., which is 
also impossible. 

4 Tdrikh-i-Flruz Shahl of Diya Barani, p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 54. Finshtah says ‘MewScis.’ 

6 Meos inhabited an ill-defined territory lying south of Delhi and 
including parts of the districts of Muttra and Gurglon and most of Alwar 
and a little of Bharatpur State. It derived its name from the Meos, the 
same as the MinSs of Rajputana. The Hindu Meos and Minas claim to 
be Rajputs, while the Muslim Meos call themselves Mewatls. 

7 Tarikh-i-Firuz SJidhl of Diyl Barani, p. 55. 
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broke into the houses and repeatedly sacked the suburbs of 
the city. The exit and entrance of traders was barred, and 
the gates of the city were closed at the time of the evening 
prayer. Considering the suppression of the Meos as his 
first duty, the Sultan marched 1 against them, and put a 
large number of them to the sword. It took full one year 
to clear off the jungles. Balban took the precautionary 
measures by building a fort at Gopalgfr 3 and by establishing 
several posts in the neighbourhood of the city under the 
charge of responsible officers. 

Next year, 1267 A.D., Balban undertook the suppression 
of the insurrectionaries of the Doab, who had laid waste 
the territory and caused much tumult and sedition. The 
province was assigned to powerful officers, who were 
directed to slay the rebels, to crush all risings and to 
suppress all lawlessness. The Sultan himself twice rode to 
Kampil (in Farrukhabad district) and Patiall, 3 (in the Etah 
district) the head-quarters of the rebels ; there he remained 
for about five or six months and put several thousands of 
them to death, while great spoils and captives were brought 
to the capital. Thus the way from Hindustan to Jaunpur, 
Bihar and Bengal 4 was cleared. The Sultan built strong 
forts and magnificent mosques at Kampil, Patiall and Bhojpur 
(in Farrukhabad district) repaired the fort of Jalall and 
garrisoned them with Afghan regiments. 

Soon after, the rebels of Kather 6 acted in a refractory 
manner, and ravaged and plundered the districts of Bada’un 

1 The Tarlkh-i-Mubdrak Shdhi. p, 40, says, he proceeded towards 
KoyaldikSr and after suppressing the revolt marched to the KuhpSyah of 
SantGr. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Akbar J, p. 84, has KawalkSr and T3rikh-i- Mubdrak Sjtahl, 
p. 40, has Makar Kajurx. It is perhaps Gopalgir, somewhere roundabout 
Jaipur. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Akbaii t p. 84, has Kathel and Patiall. Firishtah , p, 77, while 
agreeing with the contemporary authority adds BhojpQr also. So does 
Badd'unu pp. 128, 129, 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbarl , p. 85. 

* Ibid., p. 85. and Bada'uni, p. 129, have Kather, modern Rolulkhand. 
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and Amroha, the governors 1 of which places conveyed the 
news to the Sultan. Balban immediately retired to the 
capital, and marched with a strong army to subdue the 
rebels. On reaching the spot, the Sult5n ordered a whole¬ 
sale massacre of the inhabitants of Kather excluding women 
and children. 8 The extensive forests were cleared, and the 
territories of Bada’On, Amroha, Sambhal and Gannaur® 
were purged of robbers and continued safe from their 
violence and assaults. 4 

After staying a few days at the capital, the victorious 
Sultan marched to the foot of the Jod-hills, (now the Salt 
Range) and devoted the following years, 1268 and 1269, in 
the annihilation and suppression of the rebels, 5 

Two years after the Jud expedition, the Sultan marched 
to Lahore'in the year 1271 A.D., and ordered the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the fort, which had been destroyed by the Mongols 
during the reign of his predecessors. 8 On his return to the 
capital, the Sultan was informed that a large number of 
soldiers, who were granted lands by Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish, still continued on the rolls, and on account of 
their old age failed to perform their military duties; they 
gave large sums of money in bribes to the Ministry of War, 
and obtained exemption from attendance and service. Balban 
at once ordered the confiscation of lands, and assigned 
20 to 3Q Tanhahs' pensions for the infirm or old officials, 
while the young soldiers were allotted fixed allowances. The 
measure caused a great upheaval 7 in the army. Some of the 
leaders went to the house of Malik Fakhr-u'd-din the 

1 Tabaqat-i-Ahbarl, p. 85, names the governor as Zubuni. 

* Ibid., p. 85, says that every child attaining the age of 8 was also 
killed. 

* The text has ‘KanwSrl.’ In all probability it is Gunnaur as the 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 77. has. 

* Tarlkh-i-Firuz Shdhi of Diy3 BaranI, p. 60. 

* Tabaqctt-i-Akbail, p. 85, says that the number of horses captured by 
the Sultefn during the expedition was so great that the price of a horse 
lowered down from 40 to 30 Tankahs. 

* Tdrikh-i-Firuz Shdhi of Diya BaranI, p. 61. 

1 Ibid., p. 61. 
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KUtwal , with presents and requested him to plead for them. 
Fakhr-u’d-dm would not accept their presents. “ My words," 
he explained, “will carry no weight if I accept any bribe from 
you ” But he went to the Diwan , and stood at his usual 
place with a sad and melancholy face. The Sultan naturally 
asked him the reason of it. “I have heard,’' he replied 
“ that old men are being dismissed by the Ministry of War. 
It makes me gloomy to think of my own fate, if on the Day 
of Judgment old men were to be expelled from the favour of 
the Almighty God.” The Sultan understood Fakhr-u’l-Mulk's 
hint, revised his order and reconfirmed lands to the appli¬ 
cants. 1 

The Frontier and the Mongols 

It is said that when Balban’s government had become 
firm and stable, his generals ‘Adll Sian and Timar Khan 
and several other Amirs represented to the Sultan, “ Your 
Majesty’s power is at its height. It will be most expedient 
for the Sultan to agree to our suggestion that we should 
now establish our authority over Gujarat, Malwah and other 
provinces of Hindustan, which were under the sway of 
Aibak and Ilturmish,’’ 2 “ It will not be an act of wisdom," 

Balban replied, “ to leave Delhi and to go on distant cam¬ 
paigns in these days of turmoil and insecurity, when the 
Mongols have occupied all the lands of Islam, devastated 
Lahore, and made it a point to invade our country once every 
year.’’ 3 The Sultan further added, “If I move out of the 
capital, the Mongols are sure to avail of this opportunity by 
sacking Delhi and ravaging the Do8b* Maintaining peace 
and consolidating our power in our own kingdom is far 
better than invading foreign territories, while our own 
dominion is insecure. Further, the newly conquered areas 
require competent officers and well-equipped armies, which 

1 Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi of DiyS Barant. pp. 63 and 64, 

a Ibid., p. 50. 

8 Ibid., p. 50. 

* Ibid,, p. 51. 
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I am unable to spare at the present juncture. 1 * I have, 
therefore, made up my mind to face the Mongols with 
strong and organized forces; but if I get an opportunity I 
shall undoubtedly subdue the rest of Hindustan and extend 
the frontiers of my kingdom.” 

Two years after the Jad-expedition, the Sultan marched 
to Lahore in the year 1270 A.D., and ordered the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the fort, which had been destroyed by the Mongols 
during the reigns of his predecessors.* About this time, the 
Sulfan’s cousin 3 Sher Khan, a distinguished Khan and a 
great barrier to the Mongol inroads, s was poisoned by 
Balban, and the territories of SamSnah and Sunam were 
made over to the charge of Timar Khan, 1 the most respected 
of the * forty.’ The other territories were assigned to 
various Amirs. But the Mongols, who were held in check 
by Sher Khan, now began ravaging the frontiers once more. 
Finding himself helpless, Balban appointed 5 his elder son 
Muhammad Sultan, who bore the title of Qaan-u’l-Mulk 
and is DODularly known as Khan-Shahid (the Martyr 
Prince), 5 the governor of Multan, Sind, Dipalptar and 

1 TariljJt-i-Flruz §hdhi of Diya Barani, pp. 51 and 52. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

8 Sher Khan founded the city and fort of Bhatner and erected a high 
tower there. Since the days of Sultan NSsir-u’d-dm, he held the districts 
of Sunam, Lahore, DipalpUr, and ocher territories, and had successfully 
withheld the Mongols from invading Hindustan, See Diya Barani, p. 65. 

4 Firishtah, p. 78, has 4 ’ 

1 Tabaqat-i-Akbari. p. 87, Firishtah , p. 78, and Badd'uni, p, 130, all wrongly 
assert that at the very outset he was made heir-apparent; while Diya 
Barani says that on his last visit, Khan Shahid was formally proclaimed 
heir-apparent. 

* During the early part of the reign, the prince held the territory of 
Koil. He was regarded dearer than other children by the SultSn, and was 
adorned with many rare virtues and talents. His court was graced by 
scholars of the greatest eminence and poets of the highest order like Amir 
KhusrG and Khwajah Hasan. At Multan, a great mystic of the age 
‘Uthraan TirmizI visited the Prince, but refused to stay at the court any 
longer. Among other saints, Shaikh Sadr-u’d-din Qadoh, son of JShaikti 
Baha-u’d-dln Dhakariya, attended the court. Diya Barani, pp. 67, 68. 
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Lahore, and sent him to Multan with all the requisites of 
war and a body of experienced counsellors. After establish¬ 
ing his power in his territories, the Prince came to see his 
father every year with treasure and valuable presents. On 
his last visit, Balban proclaimed him his heir-apparent and 
gave many counsels. 1 The SuItSn despatched his younger 
son Bughra Khan, entitled Nasir-u’d-dln, to the territories 
of Samanah and SunSm and advised him to make fresh 
recruitment in the army as a precautionary measure against 
the Mongol invasions. 2 The Sultan further forbade the use 
of wine to Bughra Khan, and appointed spies to look after 
him and to report regarding his behaviour. 3 

Soon after in 1279 A.D., the Mongol troops crossed the 
river Beas, and Balban despatched against them Khan-Shahid 
from Multan, Baghra Khan from Samanah and Malik 
Mubarak Bektars from Delhi. The combined forces marched 
to the Beas, repulsed the Mongols and obtained several 
victories over them ; and since then the Mongols dared not 
to cross the river and invade Hindustan. 4 

The Rebellion of Tughrul 

At length news was brought that Tughrul, 6 the governor 
of Lakhnawti, and one of the Sultan’s Turkish slaves, had 
broken out into rebellion in the year 1279 A.D. 8 The 
Sultan had long before appointed him governor of Lakhnawti 
and Bengalah. The rebel had a reputation for generosity, 
courage and cleverness, and led his army from Lakhnawti to 
Jajnagar, and obtained many elephants and vast treasures by 
defeating the Rae of that place. Balban was old; his sons 

1 Tdrt kh -i-Firuz Shahi of Diya BaranI, p. 69. 

* Ibid., p. 80. * Ibid., p. 81. « Ibid., p. 81. 

8 Tarlkfe-t-Mubarak Shahi, p. 40, makes a nice blunder here. The author 
asserts that “after the death of Sher Kh§n. Amin Khan became governor 
of Lakhnawti and Tughrul became his deputy.” The same historian, p. 41, 
and Bada'unl on page 129 further state that “Tughrul fought with Amin 
Kh5n and came out successful.” Dr. Ishwari PrasSd ( Medieval India, 
p. 208) wrongly styles him as ‘Abtigln.’ 

• Tarihjjx-i-Firuz Shahi of Diy5 BaranI, p. 81. 
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were engaged in a fierce struggle with the Mongols, and 
Tughrul, who wished to make himself king of Lakhnawtl, 
refrained from sending the spoils of Jajnagar. 1 Tughrul ven¬ 
tured too far ; he assumed a canopy of state, caused his name 
to be read in the tyriutbah and to be inscribed on the coinage, 
and proclaimed himself king of Lakhnawtl with the title of 
Sultan Mughith-u’d-din. 2 * 

When the Sultan was informed of the persistent rebel¬ 
lious character of his most cherished slave Tughrul, he 
despatched Malik Alptigin Alu-i-daraz Hong-haired) entitled 
Amin Khan at the head of a large army towards Lakhnawti 
along with a number of other officers such as Timar Khan 
Shamsi, Malik Taj-u’d-din, son of Qutlugh Khan Shamsi 8 
and ‘ Jamal-u’d-dln Qandharl.’ 4 Amin Khan crossed the 
river Saraya or Sarja (modern Gogr§) 5 * with his army, and 
Tughrul came forward to face him ; but when the two forces 
were face to face, many Amirs and soldiers of Amin Khan 
deserted to Tughrul owing to his lavish gifts, and the 
former was defeated in battle. The army of Amin Khan 
was put to the rout, and during their flight they were 
severely dealt with by the Hindu tribes. Having heard of 
the defeat, which his army had sustained, Balban ordered 
Amin Khan to be hanged by his neck to the gate of Oudh.« 
Next year in 1280 A.D., another army was fitted out under 
' Malik Tarmati, the Turk.” 7 but Tughrul inflicted a crushing 


1 Tarihh i-Fhuz Shclhi of Diy5 Barani, p. 82. 

* Ibid,, p. 83. 

« Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 92. has ‘son of ‘All Khan Shamsi.’ 

4 This name is added by Firishtah . p. 79, and TdriQh-i- Mubclrak Shdhl, 
p. 41, makes a whole sweep of affairs—according to it the generals were 
Amin Khan. Tughrul, JamSl-u’d-dm Qandzi and Abcigin MtfsI. 

* The Sarju formerly joined the GogrS in GondS; but early in the 19th 
century it diverted its course into an old bed. 

* Tdrlkk-i-Mubarak Shahl p. 41, asserts that 'Tughrul now went 
towards BihSr and imprisoned Aitkin, Jam 3 Tu d-din Qandzi and Amin 
Kh5n at NarkelS. 

7 The name of the general is given by Firishtah, p. 80 ; Tarlkh-i-Mubarak 

SKdhl p. 41. calls him Malik Tarmati. The Cambridge History of India , Vol. 
Ill, p. 79, wrongly styles him as Targhi. 
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defeat upon him as well. Tarik}\,-i-Mubarak Shahi says that 
" attacked Tarmati unawares; the latter being 

defeated fled to Oudh.” The Sultan then ordered Malik 
Shibab-u’d-din of Oudh to lead the campaign and to hang 
Malik Tarmati on the gibbet. He acted accordingly, but 
was defeated by 'Jughrul.’' 1 

Baiban was'perplexed and worried at this turn of affairs, 
and determined to march in person. He ordered the con¬ 
struction of a large number of boats on the Jumna ‘and the 
Ganges, while he himself went on a hunting expedition to 
Sunam and SamSnah 2 * 4 * The governorship of SSmanah was 
transferred to Malik Sira j, 8 Sar-i-Jandar* (Commander of 
the Royal body-guards at the centre), and Bughra Khan was 
directed to accompany the Sultan with his troops, Baiban 
marched from there to the Doab and appointed Malik-u'U 
Umara Fakhr-u’d-dln Kutival to act as his Regent at Delhi 
during his absence : and, regardless of the rainy season, he 
crossed the Ganges and moved towards Lakhnawti by 
continued marches. While his movements were inevitably 
delayed by the difficulties of the season, Tughrul gathered 
together his. forces and intended to move with his elephants, 
treasures and army to Jajnagar 6 to conquer it. So long as 
Baiban was at Lakhnawti, proposed to remain at 

Jajnagar, when the Sultan returned to Delhi, he would 
occupy Lakhnawti once more. He was frustrated in his 
designs, for, when Baiban reached Lakhnawti, he entrusted 
it to the charge of Sipah Salar (Commander of troops) 
fiisam-u’d-dln, WaklUi~dar % Malik-i-Barbak 8 (the officer in 
charge of th$ court), grand-father of the author of the 

1 Tarikhri- Mubarak Shahi , pp. 41 and 42. 

* Tdrikh-i-Firuz Shahi of DiyS BaranI, p. 85. 

a Ibid,, has Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 93, calls him 

while Firishtah, p. 80, names him as Siraj, which is most probable. 

4 Firishtah, p. 80, has which is quite incorrect. 

* Ibid,, has Jajnagar; but Tarlkh-i-Firuz Shahi of Diy5 BaranI, p. 86, 
has HajI Nagar. Here Ftrishtah is right. 

* J* is an office ; is a title conferred on the Amir-i- 

mjib. 
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Tarikh-i-Ftruz Shahi and himself advanced towards Jajnagar 
in pursuit of Tugferul. 1 Bhoj Rae * the Rae of SunSrgaon* 
(near Dacca) came to offer his homage, and promised to 
bar the rebel’s passage in case he tried to fly to the sea* 

The Sultan moved forward restlessly, but no information 
regarding the whereabouts of Tughrul could be obtained 
from anyone. Balban refused to relax the pursuit, and 
ordered Malik Barbak Bek Barlas 5 at the head of seventy or 
eighty horses to march ten or twelve kos in advance of the 
main army, but his most vigilant search revealed no trace of 
Tughrul.* 

At length one day, Malik Muhammad Sher-Andaz 7 and 
his brother Malik Muqaddar and a person later on known 
as T u gbml Kush (slayer of T u gbnil) were appointed to 
march ahead with thirty horsemen. They suddenly came 

1 TarlkJi-i-Ftruz Shahi of DiyS Baram, p. 87. Thomas places Jajnagar 
in Tipperah, east of Dacca, Chronicles of Pathan Kings, p. 121. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Akbari , p. 93, has U?\;**>* Firishtah, p. 80, has 

Bada'unl, p. 129, ; Tdrikk-i-Mubarak SK&hl p, 42, has £ y » £\), 

It is in fact Rae Bhoj; the possibility of discovering anything about him is 
remote. 

* TabaqSt-i-Akbarl , p. 93, and Bada'unl, p. 129, have ft? while 

Firishtah , p. 80 has, f !>«*■» ) SunSrgSon is near Dacca. 

4 Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, p. 42, gives an interesting account—“on the 
advice of Bektars, the Sultan sat upon the throne, and the Rae piostrated 
before him.” 

1 Diya Baranl’s printed Tarlkh has o£L«. 

Firishtah , p. 80, has e£L*. Bada’unl. p. 129-Malik 

Ikhtiyar-u’d-drn Bek Barlas. Barlas is a well-known Turkish surname as 
for example Junaid Barlas, Baber’s governor of JaunpTIr. 

* Tarikh-i-FirUz Shahi of DiyS Barani, p. 88. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 94. has and governor of Koil. The 

Cambridge History of India , Vol. III, p. 80, wrongly styles Muqaddar as^ 
TTughrul KusJj following the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl and Firishtah. Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad ( Medieval India , p. 210) also has ‘the chief of Koil and his brother 
Malik Muqaddar,’ but does not mention Tughrul Kugh. 
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across a group of corn 1 dealers, and tried to frighten them 
to find if they knew anything about Tughrul. They pro¬ 
fessed ignorance, but when the heads of two of them were 
chopped off by Malik Sher Andaz, the rest cried with one 
voice, “ We are prepared to tell you his whereabouts, but 
spare our lives.” “ We carried our corn to T u gh ru l s camp, 
and are just returning from there,” added the corn-dealers. 
“ His camp is only half-a -farsang (about a mile) from hear 
a stone-built reservoir.” 1 

Malik Muhammad Sher-Andaz sent the corn-dealers to 
Malik Barbak Bektars, and requested him to come imme¬ 
diately, lest Tughrul should march off to Jajnagar and 
disappear in the neighbouring forests. He then went on an 
eminence and caught a sight of the rebel's camp—Tugbrul’s 
pavilion had been pitched, his army was resting with a sense 
of security ; the horses and elephants were feeding. It was 
a unique opportunity and Sher Andaz determined to avail 
himself of it. On reaching the rebel’s camp, they shouted 
the name of Tughrul, drew their swords and dashed into the 
pavilion. Tughrul slipped out of his bath-room, jumped on 
an unsaddled horse and flew to a river nearby. Malik 
Muqaddar pursued him and T u &h™l Kush shot an arrow, 
which struck him in his side and brought him down from his 
horse. The Malik instantly alighted from his horse, and 
cut .off Tughrui’s head, and cast his body into the river. 8 
But as Tughrul’s men were wandering everywhere in search 
of their master, Muqaddar buried the head in the soft earth 
by the river-side, then he took off his clothes, and was busy 
washing them, A little later, Malik Barbak Bektars arrived, 
and he despatched Tughrul’s head with a message of victory 

1 Tabaqdt~i-Akbar\ p, 94, has Jj*!* oS*. ‘some soldiers 

from Tughrul’s army,’ which is contrary to Diy5 Baram’s account. 

* Tdrlkft-i- Firuz Shdhl of Diva Barani, p. 89, and r» are 

equivalent, and mean a league. In modern Persia, however, Far$ah}t is a 
space travelled by a donkey in one hour, that is to say, four miles, lbn 
Batfutah's Travels (Urdu Translation by Muhammad Husain) on p. 398 has 
“ 700 farsangs=2A00 miles ” i.e,, I farsang=about 3^ miles. 

• Tarlkh-i-FlrUz Shahi of Diyff Baranl, pp. 90 and 91. 
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to the Sultan. Next day, he himself reached the royal camp, 
and gave a verbal account of what had happened. The 
Sultan felt angry at the rashness displayed by Sher-Andaz 
and his brother ; but ultimately promoted their ranks and 
bestowed special favours upon them. The man, who shot 
the arrow, was given the title of Tughrul-Kush, 1 and Malik 
Muqaddar who cut off his head was awarded a robe of 
honour. 3 

On Balban’s return to Lakhnawd, a regime of terror and 
chastisement began. He ordered a row of gibbets to be 
erected on each side of the market for more than two miles 
in length, and all the friends, supporters and relations of 
Thighrul were impaled upon them. Among the captives, 
who were executed, was one Qalandar Shah, whom Tughrui 
held in high esteem and had given him three mans of gold. 
The remaining soldiers of the rebel’s army, who formerly 
belonged to the environs of the capital, were reserved for 
punishment at Delhi. 

The Sultln assigned the territory of Lakbnawtl to his 
younger son Bughra f£han, and granted him a canopy of state 
and other insignia of royalty.* Bughra Khan took up his 
residence in the royal mansion near the great Bazaar. One 
day, the Sultan asked him, “ MaljmQd: didst thou see ? ” 
The prince was thunderstruck and was quiet. The Sultan 
repeated a second time, but received no reply. Balban said 
a third time, “ Didst thou see my chastisements in the 
Bazaar ?” “I saw,” replied Bughra Khan, and bowed low. 
The Sultan continued, “ If ever designing and ingenious 
persons induce you to break away from Delhi and throw off 
its authority, remember the vengeance and chastisement 


1 Firishtah , p, 81, asserts that the Sultsn ordered chat‘‘Tughrui may 
henceforth be called ‘TV ghrul-i-N amok-Harmin'" 

* Tarl kh -i-Fliuz Shdhl of DiyS BaranI, p. 91. 

* Finshtah, p. 81, adds that ‘he was permitted to strike the coin, and 
have the khutbah read in his name’; but Diya BaranI, who is a better 
authority than Firishtah does not mention it. Further, the Sultan defi¬ 
nitely asserted that Bughra Khan's position was inferior to that of the 
sovereign of Delhi. 
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inflicted by me on 'Jughrul and his companions.” 1 * He 
further forbade the use of wine to BughrS Khan, and advised 
him to observe moderation in levying taxes, to decide 
political affairs in consultation with his sincere and genuine 
counsellors, and to be very particular about prayers and 
fasting. 2 * The Sultan strictly told him that he should remain 
obedient and loyal to the Sultan of Delhi, and must despatch 
reliable messengers and a number of elephants every year 
to the capital. And if the Sultan of Delhi invaded Lakh- 
nawtl, he should never face him but fly to a distant land “— 
a lesson Balban learnt from Tughrul. After completing his 
counsels, the Sultan bade farewell to Bughra Kh§n, and 
continued his march towards Delhi. 

After crossing the river Saraya, Balban reached the 
capital after three years, and the people welcomed their 
sovereign with congratulations and offerings. 4 * * Balban 
showered many favours on Malik-ul Umara Fakhr-u’d-din 
Kutwal, who had performed distinguished services during 
his absence, presented him with the cloak he was wearing 
and gave him the title of * brother.’ 8 Charities were distri¬ 
buted to the poor and the needy. The SuIfSn went to visit 
the tombs of saints, interviewed the leading scholars and 
mystics of the day, and set a large number of prisoners free. 
Balban then ordered the erection of stakes in the market of 
the city, so that the captives of Tughrul’s army, who had 
fled from Delhi and joined the rebel at Lakhnawti, may be 
impaled on them. Many of the prisoners were relations of 
the citizens, and sounds of wailing and weeping arose from 
them. The Qadl of the army, one of the most pious men 
living, went to the Sultan and softened his heart with 
touching words. Balban granted his appeal for mercy, and 

1 TarJk}i-i-Firuz Shahi of DiyS Barani, pp. 92, 93. 

> Ibid., pp. 97 to 102. 

* Ibid*, pp. 95 and 96. 

4 Ibid., pp. 106 and 107. 

* Firishtah, p. 81 i.e. ‘made him the second 

man in the kingdom.' 
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forgave them all. 1 

The death of Sultan Muhammad and last days of Sulfdn 

Balban 

At this juncture, Prince Muhammad arrived with many 
presents and horses from Multan, and the Sul$an was 
delighted to receive him. Before his departure, Balban 
called him to a private interview and gave a number of 
counsels to him. 2 The Prince then retired to Multan. 

During his stay at Multan, Muhammad had cleared his 
territories of the Mongols, and put a large number of them 
to death. In a spirit of retaliation, Timar Khan, a great 
Chingiz! noble and governor of Herat and who belonged to 
the Anti-Khan of Mawara-u’n-Nehr, invaded Sind with an 
army of twenty thousand men. At length the catastrophe 
approached. In the year 1285 A.D., Muhammad proceeded 
to Multan and DipalpUr to repel the Mongols.® One 
morning, Sultan Muhammad, hearing that the enemy was 
quite near, arranged his forces on the borders of Sarlr- 
gardens on the bank of the river Ravi, which then used to 
flow to Multan, at a place named Mandl Kilapx. 4 The 
place was safe and secure ; but Timar Khan, who had 
encamped on the other side, unexpectedly crossed the river 
at mid-day and began fighting. In the fierce battle that 
ensued many Mongol officers were killed and Timar Khan 
was defeated. Muhammad, who had not said his zuhur 
(mid-day) prayers, alighted by the side of a large pond near- 

1 Diy5 Baram, p. 108. An inscription of Balban is discovered engraved 
in the walls of the JSrni* Masjid at Gurmuktisar (Meerut District): 

JULLJUJl £ SvLfc 

1 ^UaLtwJl 

1Ar 

Thomas —Chronicles of Pathan Kings, p. 136. 

1 These counsels have been summarized in a previdts section of the 
chapter— 1 ‘ Balban’s theory of kingship and government.’ 

* Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl of DiyS Barani, p. 109. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbari , p. 98, and Bada'un I, p. 132. The place is rather 
uncertain. 
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by and with a small contingent began to pray. 1 Meanwhile 
a Mongol officer, who had been lying in ambush, arrived at 
the spot and considered it a good opportunity for attacking 
Muhammad’s party. The Mongols succeeded in breaking 
the lines; bufc Muhammad courageously mounted with his 
friends, and rashly pushed forward to check the onslaught 
of the enemy. In the thick of battle, a fatal arrow struck 
Muhammad, and the heroic prince instantly breathed his 
last. The Turkish army fled with full speed. 2 Amir Khusru, 
a celebrated poet of Muhammad’s court, 8 was captured by 
the Mongols along with other soldiers and Amirs , but he 
soon effected his escape. 

The martyrdom of Muhammad was a severe blow to 
Sult5n Balban, who dressed himself in mourning clothes and 
lamented the irreparable loss of his son for several days. 4 
Kai-KhusrO, the son of the Martyr Prince, was appointed 
governor of Multan with a canopy of state and other insignia 
of royalty. Balban, an old man of eighty, 1 his heart broken 
and his back bowed,’ kept up an unperturbed appearance 
throughout the day, but at night, and when he was alone, he 
lost his self-control and wept bitterly. Sadness and despair 
overpowered him and he fell dangerously ill. He summoned 
Bughra Khan from Lakhnawtl, and said to him, “The loss 


1 Badauni, pp. 133 and 134. 

* Ibid,, pp. 135 and 136. 

* Both Amir Hasan and Amir Khusru composed Marthtyahs on the 
death of Muhammad. The Marthiyah of Amir Hasan is given by Badd'unl 
in his Muntakhab-u't-Twdnkh. Amir Khusru’s famous verses are :— 


‘1 8 Lw I i\S wXJ U 






O— attj ,£j-> jy * v\ac.\i| 

i—vAJ li Liu 

, , *** I j , J — 1 iXajIo 

8)1—xi\ i y (3*-—? 

4 Tdrlk}x-\-Firuz Shahi of DiyS Baranl, p. 120. 


bj 
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of your brother has ruined me. I see, my death is near, you 
are my only heir, and it is not advisable for you to leave me 
at such a stage. Your son Kaiqubad and your nephew 
Kai-Khusra are young and inexperienced and are not capable 
of government. 1 ’ 1 Bughra Khan was a heedless prince. He 
remained at the capital for about two months, but soon 
found a pretext to leave for Lakhnawti. 

No sooner had Bughra Khan left Balban, than he sank 
under sorrow. He fell dangerously ill, and three days 
before his death, he summoned the Malik-u'l Umara , Hadrat 
Khw3jah Hasan BasrI, the Vizier , and a few other officials 
to his presence, and said, 2 “ Bughra Khan has left for 
Lakhnawti, and the throne cannot remain vacant. My 
death is near, and I, therefore, appoint Kai-Khusrfl as my 
heir-apparent.” Balban died 3 at the close of the year 
1287 A.D. after a reign of 22 years. The Mahk-u'l Umara 
was not on good terms with Khan Shahid. He, therefore, 
sent Kai-Khusra to Multan, and placed Kaiqubad on the 
throne with the title of Sultan Mui'zz-u’d-Din. 4 

1 TdrlkjuuFlruz Shahl of Diy§ BaranT, p. 120. 

* Ibid., p. 121. 

8 The Khulasat-u't’Twa > ikh , p. 142, says ‘Balban ruled for twenty years 
and three months’—a wrong version. Tdrikh-i-M ubdrak Shahl and the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl . p. 103, 22 years and some months. Firishtah , p. 83, 
correctly says 22 years. From 1266 to 1287, it is a period of about 22 years. 
The tomb of Balban is situated some three hundred yards to the east of 
the mosque of Jaraall. It measures 38" square and is built of rubble. It 
has an arched opening in each of its four sides, but the dome has disappear- 
ed. Adjoining it on the east is a ruined compartment 24' 6* by 19" 8', where 
the Khan Shahid, Balban’s son, is buried ( Monuments of Delhi, Vol. Ill, 
p. 94.) 

4 Tarihh.-i-Flr'Uz Shahl of Diy5 BaranI, p. 122. Ibn Battutah states, 
The Malik-u'l-Umara drew up a document and forged the signatures of 
the Chief Amirs, attesting that they had taken the oath of allegiance to 
Mui’zz-u’d-din. He showed it to KaUKhusrU and advised him to fly to 
Sind. He opened the gates of the city and Kai-KhusrG left the capital.” 
Elliot , Vol. Ill, pp. 595, 596. Diya BaranT, p. 122. says that the Malik-u'l- 
Umara and Khdn Shahid had quarrelled about women. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that the character of the Prince was not so excellent as 
depicted by historians in respect for his martyrdom. 
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Estimate 

A kingdom is held to be one and indivisible; chance, 
intrigue, the will of the deceased monarch or the accidents 
of civil war may take it to anyone. The successors of Sultan 
Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish, were, one by one, set up and pulled 
down with bewildering rapidity by the all-powerful Maliks 
and Amirs . The dignity of the state withered away during 
the thirty years’ government due to their addiction to 
pleasure, weak rule and mal-administration. There was no 
money in the royal treasury and no horse in the imperial 
stable. The revenues of the state were divided among the 
' Chahelgani 1 Turkish slaves of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish, 
who sought equality in every respect and in their proud 
vaunts said to one another, ‘ what art thou that I am not, and 
what wilt thou be that E shall not be.’ Thus the previous 
reigns were very much disturbed by the rivalries and insubor¬ 
dination of the Maliks and Amirs. War was a prevailing 
madness ; all was blood, horror and confusion. Such was the 
chaotic condition of the kingdom of Delhi, when Balban 
ascended the throne. Apparently the Turkish rule had been 
shattered beyond the possibility of reconstruction. The 
power was considered to have fallen for ever, and its doom 
had been pronounced, but still it survived. - The position of 
Balban was insecure from rivals, revolts and the hostility of 
his own family, but he knew how anarchy was to be averted 
with severe measures of repression. To reform the corrupt 
condition of the kingdom and to infuse fresh vigour in the 
crown, Balban resolved upon devising more effective 
sehemes. Only strong measures could restore tranquillity to 
the distracted empire. Balban decorated the court and 
palace after the manner of the kings of Persia, set in order 
the affairs of the state and re-organized the army. For the 
rebellious Maliks and Amirs, he thought, the Assassin’s 
dagger was the only remedy possible. He got rid of most of 
the 4 forty ’ by poison or murder, and in order to reduce the 
rest to a sense of their inferiority, he made them stand 
motionless in his presence with folded arms and vexed them 
with petty rules of etiquette. Frequent executions and even 
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massacres restored the loyalty of the people and their 
governors. The rebels were punished with unsparing 
severity. The fesult was that the state slowly recovered 
from its ruinous condition. Balban’s inflexible yet just 
severity restored order in all parts of the Empire, and the 
Turkish rule once more rose stronger and vigorous. 
Surrounded by all the pomp and magnificence that oriental 
imagination could devise, Balban was admired and cherished 
by his courtiers and subjects with a feeling of horror and 
bewilderment. At length peace, prosperity and a profound 
tranquillity reigned. Never was a strong will better obeyed 
than during this epoch, and never was the state so trium¬ 
phant over disorder, or the power of law widely felt and 
respected. The restoration of Delhi from the hopeless 
depth of misery to the height of power had been effected by 
the intellect and will alone of Balban. Few, in fact, have 
realised the high ideal of kingly greatness. Out of chaos 
and vision of imminent destruction, Balban had evolved 
order and prosperity, and the people welcomed the new 
regime cheerfully. 

Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-dln Balban was an experienced hand 
in the art of government. He had experienced too horribly 
the ups and downs of the state, and had tasted enough 
of the joys and sorrows of empire. At the time of his 
accession he was ‘ forty * but full of hope and ambition, and 
had already inaugurated the sway of his sword in the days 
of his youth. The old soldier did not belie his reputation 
and turned out to be a just, high-minded and vigorous king. 
His martial powers were considerable, and to these he added 
the advantage of great physical energy and courage. Gifted 
with administrative as well as military talents, Balban’s 
ability and wisdom are unquestioned. Endowed with a gift 
of strong will, dignified bearing and unbending resolution, 
Balban commanded the respect of his Maliks, subordinates 
and the people, all of whom were terrified by his achieve¬ 
ments and held their breath in fear. His private life was 
simple and austere. The rites of religion found full obser¬ 
vance with him, and he was very strict in matters of worship, 
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fasting and nightly prayer. He never failed to pay a visit 
to saints of renown and ‘Alims of eminence on every 
Friday. He was, in short, the most accessible though the 
most stately of monarchs. Prompt and decisive in action, 
troubled by few scruples, terribly severe and perfidiously 
diplomat, Balban possessed an ambition of greatness and 
ruthless sway. He was terrible in anger and intolerant of 
opposition, and the series of tortures and executions as 
adopted by Balban makes one’s blood run cold. He, however, 
administered an even-handed justice throughout the length 
and breadth of his vast dominion, and even his relations 
could not escape his ferocity. He was stern and uncompro¬ 
mising, but his authority was just, enlightened and tolerant. 
In the hour of dismay as well as in the moment of triumph, 
Balban was master of the situation. It goes to his discredit 
that he poisoned Sher Khan—a sign of weakness—and this 
really deprives him of the title of the hero to which many of 
his brilliant qualities almost attain. 

Sultan Ghiy§£h*u’d-din Balban ruled for a period of 
22 years, but could not broaden the borders of his kingdom 
on account of the swift and irresistible inroads of the 
Mongols. His Amirs dreamt of world-wide conquests, but 
he was content with the occupation and good government 
of his own dominion. Ambition brings its own dangers, and 
the qewisJ^Qnqnered. territories required a fresh army and 
a**large number of officials and attendants, which Balban was 
unable to spare at the time of crisis and confusion. His aim 
was not further conquest, but organization and consolidation 
of his dominion, and consequently he directed his attention 
towards the affairs of the state. He believed in the * divine 
Right of Kings,’ and attached much importance to the pomp 
and dignity of the court anil palace and of the riding pro¬ 
cession... The sight dazzled the spectators and rebels of 
distant .lands became submissive and loyal. Kingly dignity 
and terror of. authority, he rightly thought, contribute more 
than mere chastisement to the establishment of a strong and 
stable government. Strict in etiquette, brutal in massacres, 
and fearless in punishment, Balban took delight in diminish- 
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ing the failing power of the Maliks, and employed in his 
service only such persons as were of high birth and noble 
lineage. He kept the Turkish nobility in severe repression, 
and his attitude even to his most trustworthy allies was 
one of distant respect. As regards his subjects, Balban 
thought they would never become submissive until they were 
reduced to poverty. He, however, did not believe in the 
time-honoured theories, and his memorable remark may be 
cited to give an insight into his policy—“ All that; I can do is 
to crush the cruelties of the cruel, and to see that every 
one is equal before law. The glory of the state rests upon 
a rule, which makes its subjects submissive and loyal, but 
does not make the rich prosperous or the indigent happy— 
a cause of sedition and rebellion.” 

Balban’s government enjoyed a profound tranquillity, 
broken by one rebellion of political importance. His most 
cherished slave, Tughrul, became infected with the spirit of 
rebellion, and raised the banner of revolt in Bengal. The 
ambition of powerful governors to make their own dynasties 
independent of the central authority is a well known feature 
of Oriental History. T u f& rul received powerful support 
from the sentiment of local patriotism, and, strengthened 
thus, manifested great fierceness and defiance. The duty of 
revenging a wrong did not sit lightly upon, Balban’s con¬ 
science, and it was only a matter of time for his arms to 
penetrate into Bengal. The two repeated invasions had 
made his life uncomfortable, and he now resolved to drive 
matters to a final issue. His indignation knew no bounds, 
and it was a striking picture of the vigorous old age that he 
became filled with a burning desire to subdue the rebel. 
Tughrul proved a menace to Bengal, surprised and carried 
away the entire population towards Jajnagar, but his ill- 
considered plan failed miserably. Balban converted the 
insurrection into a wholesale massacre, the horrible memory 
of which never faded from the imagination of the people. 
Balban gazed with satisfaction at the gibbets, and emerged 
stronger and more triumphant than ever. 
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The Muslim realm was often menaced by greater 
dangers than those of internal anarchy. The Mongols were 
a standing danger, and a repetition of their horrible raids 
brought desolation and tyranny in their wake. The physical 
strength of the invaders and their unrivalled brutality 
carried fire and sword through the land wherever they 
went. Balban took the fatal step of murdering Malik Sher 
Khan, who had successfully checked the progress of the 
‘infidel Mongols’ for a long time. It was no easy job to 
resist their unprovoked invasions, and, in order to ward off 
their attacks of his territory, Balban had to appoint his own 
dear son, prince Muhammad. However, the Mongols broke 
loose from time to time, but the Prince checked their 
advance, and kept a vigilant watch on the frontier. It was 
an evil day for the Prince, when he was hard beset near 
Multan by the Mongols, rapidly gained the mastery, but 
suddenly the fortune of the day was reversed. The battle 
ended with an irreparable loss of Muhammad. The Sultan 
was shocked to hear of his son’s death, and mortal illness 
seized him. Though invincible by man, Balban was no proof 
against death. The strain of sorrow and anxiety was too 
much for him, and he could not brook disappointment. The 
world seemed comfortless and gloomy to him, and, left in 
mournful solitude, the gallant old Sultan met his death with 
the courage of despair. Balban was one of those unfortu¬ 
nate people who leave no competent successor. On his part 
he left almost undisturbed possession, but no fit heir to 
carry on the government. The larger part of his reign he 
spent in the saddle in the vain attempt to found his own, 
dynasty, but the effort was foredoomed to failure. It was, 
however, under Balban that the Turkish domination was 
destined to revive, but a rapid decline set in just after his 
death. Revolution and anarchy succeeded him, but his 
commanding influence was felt sometimes after his death. 

It was a transient dictatorship depending upon the 
ability and ferocity of one man. The Turkish officers 
merely bowed their heads and waited for their chance. 
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Balban aimed at the suppression of the military and official 
oligarchy, and tried to derive his power from the inherent 
vitality of the Crown. According to him, sovereignty was 
mainly based upon force. The doctrine of might, combined 
with sound and fury signifying nothing,’ could not survive 
any longer. He had no idea of administrative reorganization. 
Balban, as a statesman, lacked both ability and vision. His 
precepts are common-place, and if ‘Ala-u'd-dln is to be believ¬ 
ed, there was neither a proper system of local government 
nor of land-revenue. The exclusion of non-Turkish elements 
from the state continued. The Khaljl Revolution was the 
outcome of the hollowness of Balban’s policy—to his incapa¬ 
city to bring the state into touch with the people by the 
elimination of the ‘ muqaddams ’ and the establishment of a 
‘ ryotwari ’ system. India had still to be conquered and 
reorganized. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SULJAN MU'IZZ-U’D-DlN KAIQUBAD 
Character, 

On the death of SultSn Ghivath-u*d-din Balban, 
Kaiqubad, son of N5sir-G’d-din BughrS Khan, 1 ascended the 
throne of Delhi with the title of Sultan Mu^fzz-Q’d-dm in the 
year 1287 A.D.* He was king by virtue of three descents— 
Ghiyalh-u’d-dln Balban was his paternal grand-father, his 
mother was the daughter of Sultan Nasir-a’d-din Mahmad ; 
while his father Bughra Khan had a daughter of Sultan 
Shams-u’d-dln for his mother.® A young man of seventeen 

1 Diya Baranl, the author of the Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shdkl was a child in 
the reign of Sultan MuTzz-u’d-din Kaiqubad, and whatever he has record¬ 
ed about the events of this reign, he has learnt from his father 
Muyyid-u’l-Mulk and his preceptors, who were men of letters, in his 
reign. Not men of note as in Elliot , Vol. Ill, p. 124, for the text is 
“ J&JU Diya BaranI, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl, p. 127. 

* Ibid., incorrectly has 1286 A.D., while Qir'Sn-u's-Sa'dain, p. 35, a 
contemporary and, therefore, more reliable, authority, says 1287 A.D., 
686 H. 

Xa, f* >/ 

He is styled on the coinage as :— 

The Delhi coin of this sovereign bears the same date, i.e., 686 H.= , 1287 
A.D. H.N. Wright, Sultans of Delhi , their Coins and Metrology , p. 63. 

The Same date is given by the Khulasat-u't-Tau>3rlkh , p. 206, 

• Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 22, refers to this fact as follows .*— 

CXwhfj \fO>£»ji #1—^ - tjr** 

L-3 a- f*\ Jjl— 
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or eighteen, 1 Kaiqubad possessed a handsome exterior, a 
cultured mind and a benevolent disposition. 2 Since his early 
childhood till the day of his accession, he had been brought 
up and educated under the severe supervision of his grand¬ 
father. The strict guardian and tutors, in whose hands he 
had been placed, never allowed him to satisfy a youthful 
desire or to entertain the idea of indulging in any pleasure. 
Out of the fear of the Sultan, his preceptors never permitt¬ 
ed him any opportunity “to cast his eyes on any fair damsel 
or to taste a cup of wine.*’ Hi's tutors instructed him in 
calligraphy, science, literature, archery, the game of Chaugan 8 
and spearmanship ; while his austere guardians delivered 
lessons in refinement and culture, and spared no pains in the 
teaching of good manners and virtuous acts. 4 And when 
suddenly, and without making any effort whatsoever, the 
unexpected favour of fortune placed him on the throne, he 
immediately forgot the lessons of wisdom and self-restraint, 
and yielding to the hitherto suppressed desires of his 

' DiyS Baranl, Tarlkh-i-Firuz Shdhl. p. 127, says ‘ seventeen or 
eighteen,’ while the Tabaqdt-i~Akbarl, p. 103, and Firishtah , p. 83, have 
eighteen. 

* DiyS Baram, Tdrlkh-i-Flruz Shaht, p. 127. 

» , * i The word is which means the game of Chaugan. 

A'ln-i-Akbari, pp. 173, *174, describes the game as follows: "Chaugan 
was an excellent method of training both the man and his horse. When 
Akbar entered the ground, he took a stout man to be his adversary, and 
ten others were selected and then divided into pairs by the cast of the 
die. Each couple played for twenty-five minutes. The game was, how¬ 
ever, played after several manners. Firstly, one of the parties placed the 
ball in the hollow of his bat and trundled it slowly towards the eJal or 
pit, which is called Rowl. Then the adversary skilfully caught hold of the 
ball into his bat, and flung it away forcibly before the other could app¬ 
roach him. This process is called Beylah , which is performed in several 
ways either by throwing the ball towards the right or to the left, and the 
oth&r person frequently snatched it from between his horse’s leg and from 
under his body ; and when the ball came to the front, he caught it upon 
the pit, a kettle-drum was beaten, signifying the end of the game ; and 
the victory of the person, who threw the ball into the pit. Balls of Fallas 
were used to play the game at night,” 

4 Diya Barant Tarlffi-i-Ffrtfc £]iahi, p. 128. 
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youth, gave himself up to debauchery and dissipation of 
every kind. 1 

When the terror of cruel chastisement, glory of the state 
and, above all, the high-handedness of Sultan Balban dis¬ 
appeared, and a pleasure-seeking monarch, handsome, mild 
and of excellent disposition sat upon the throne, the business 
of story-tellers, jesters, jokers, musicians, organizers of 
convivial meetings, sweet-hearts and buffoons became brisk, 
and they flocked to the capital to find their fortune. “ A 
beauty appeared under the shadow of every wall,” says 
Piya BaranI, ‘‘a good looking face peeped from the upper 
storey, and musicians and reciters of Qhazals could be seen 
in every lane.” 2 His ministers, likewise, the Maliks and 
Amirs of his court also took to pleasure and dissipation ; and 
the various classes of people, high or low, acquired a taste 
for wine, music and amusements. 8 

Vanity constrained the pleasure-loving Sultan to change 
his abode, He gave up residing at the Kushk-i-Lal 4 (the 

1 Ibn Ba\tutah says “ I have heard a person, who lived at this period, 
describe the happiness, the cheapness of provisions and the liberality and 
munificence of MuTzz-u’d-din. It was he who built the minaret of the 
great Mosque at Delhi...An inhabitant of India informed, me that 
Mu‘izz-u’d-dln was much given to the society of women and £0 drinking 
..."—Elliot, Vol III, p. 597. It is an amusing misstatement of Ibn 
BattU^ah that “ Kaiqubsd built the Qutb Mtnar of Delhi, and that 
the passage leading to the top was wide enough to admit an elephant.’* 
In fact, Qutb-u’d-dln Aibak was the founder of the basement storey, and 
it was Iltutraish, who completed the MlnSr. Vide Athar-u's-Sqnadid, 
p. 55. For further details consult the reign of Sultan Qutb-u'd-din 
Aibak. Ibn BattU$ah seems to confound Mu*lzz-u'd-dln SSm with 
Mu'izz-u’d-din Kaiqubad. 

1 DiyS Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl. p. 84. 8 Ibid., p. 129. 

* The Red-Palace was built by GhiySth-u’d-dJn Balban in the year 
1255 A.D., and its mention is made by DiyS Barani in his Tar\kh-i-Firuz- 
ShShl, on p. 54. But the Athar-u's-Sanddid, (Vol. I, p. 45) incorrectly 
states that the building was erected by the Khaljls, However, very little 
of the history of this place is known. Firuz £hsh Khaljl is said to have 
visited it after his coronation at the White Palace. Sir Syed is again 
wrong to think that the palace was built near the tomb of Hadrat 
NizSm-u’d-din AuliyS, and that the ruins of Lal-Mahal make its side. 
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Red Palace) at the capital and began constructing a splendid 
palace 1 and the laying out of a fine garden on the bank of 
the river Jumna at Kilukhri. 2 The new capital, however, 
could not save the Sultan from the prying eyes of the public 
or the galling yoke of the Turkish aristocracy. The Maliks , 
Amirs , officials and attendants of the court followed the 
Sultan, and began building palaces and dwelling houses 
there. The news of the Sultan’s revelry and amusements 
reached every quarter of the Empire, and filled his Majlis 
(Assembly) with beautiful girls and witty courtiers. And the 
Sultan continued devoting his days and nights to luxury and 
enjoyment, and showered gifts right and left. The famous 
clowns and sweet-speakers like Diya Jhajji and Hisam 
Durvish and renowned musicians became the object of 
Sultan’s SDecial favour, and were regarded as his confidants 
and friends. 3 “Vice and immorality prevailed everywhere,” 

Barani, as above, says, “Kaiqubad gave up residing in the city and left the 
Red Palace.” By city is meant Old Delhi, for, when Balban provisioned 
the fort of Rae Pithora, it is unlikely that he would have built his own 
residence outside the defences of the fort. See Stephen Carr’s Archxolo - 
gical Remains of Delhi , p, 79. Again, references to the Red Palace of O/d 
Delhi are of constant occurrence in the texts. 

1 DiyS Barani (Tartkh-i-Firuz Sh ahl, p. 176) says that Sultan JalSl-u d- 
dln ordered the completion of the KilOkhn Palace, of which the founda¬ 
tion was laid by Kaiqubad. Kiltikhrl V or KulGgharl 

was a place of importance even before the time of Kaiqubad. Qadl 
Minhaj Siraj, in the reign of Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln, relates that a well- 
equipped army was stationed from the new city of KilOklirl upto the 
Royal Palace to receive the Mongol emissaries. {TabaqtU-uNasiru 
p. 317). On the one side of the Palace was the river and on the other a 
beautiful garden ( £> £ v- Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, 

p. 56). The palace must, therefore, have overlooked the river; for the 
Sultan’s body was overthrown into the river from the halls of mirrors. 
Very shortly it came to be known as Nayd Shehr, and Qila'h-i-Rae Pithord 
was called Old Delhi. At present no traces of the Kiltlkhn-palace are 
visible ; yet at the same spot, where the tomb of HuraayGn stands, the 
town of Kilukhri still exists—see Athar-u's-Sctnadld, Vol. IV, p. 5. List 
of Monuments . Vol. IV, p. 13. 

8 Diya Barani, Tdrlkh-i-Flruz Shdhi, p. 131. 

• Ibid., p. 130. 
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says piy§ Baranl, “mosques were empty of worshippers and 
the wine-shops flourished/' 1 Baranl’s accounts must be 
taken with many grains of salt. The habits of a life-time 
could not be overthrown so easily» and it was not possible 
for every one to fall into dissipation all of a sudden. There 
seems to have been quite enough of immorality in Balban’s 
days, and the slackness of government could have only 
increased immorality or rather its public manifestation in a 
part of the public. On account of the luxury prevailing at 
the court, immorality was more open and less restrained. In 
short, Kaiqubad was an easy-tempered and an easy-going 
monarch, and possessed no kingly dignity or authority, 
which was an essential of sovereignty in those days. 

The Na'ib-u'l-Mulk Malik Nizdlm-u’d-dtn . 

Malik Nizam~u’d-dln> nephew and son-in-law of Malik - 
u'l-Umara Fakhr-u'd-dln Kutwal, was legally created Dad .- 
Bak* (Judicial Secretary, whose duty was to enforce the 

1 DiyS Baranl, Tdrikh i-Firuz Shdhl. p. 167. Amir Khusru, in his 
Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 26, vainly attempts to prove his (Sultan’s) sense of 
justice and terror of chastisement by saying :— 

£ *> '-^***“? ji y 

(Your system of justice has bound the heads of ten wolves with one hair 
of sheep). 

J .'oyh. gw ^3 O 

(Your terror accompanied by a sword of chastisement has attacked the 
very hearts of fierce lions). 

* The duties of Ddd-Bak , Bdrbak and WaktUi-dar are confusing, and 
require explanation. DiyS Baranl (Tdr\hh-i-Flruz §hdht, p. 131) calls 
Ntzam-u’d-din, Dad-Bak, and further, on p. 148, styles him as Mlr-i-dad. 
Consequently, Dad-Bak is the same as Mir-i-dad. Bdrbak is described by 
Amir Khusru as the “ tongue of the Sultan ” 

ci—<«*»l £>L«J ^ cX^b 

A'iiaz-i-KhusravL Vol. I, p, 125. His duty was to convey the petitions 
of the people before the royal throne, when the Sultan held his court ; 

am 
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attendance of high-placed offenders) but in reality 1 acted as 
Na'ib-i-Mul'k (Regent or Chancellor in the German sense) 
and directed the affairs of government on his own responsi¬ 
bility. Malik 1 Qawam-u’d-din, the * llaqah-Dablr (Chief 
Secretary), a very competent and accomplished man, was 
appointed Naib-i-Wakil-i“dar (Deputy Superintendent of 
the Court and Palace ), 8 and the title of 4 Umdat-u'l-Mulk was 
bestowed upon him. Malik Shahik was created Amir-i-Hajib 

Diya Bar am, Tdrikh-i-Flruz Shdhl. p. 578. 

According to lbn Battutah, Mir-i-ddd was a judicial officer, whose 
duty was to enforce the attendance of high-placed offenders ; he sat by 
the side of the QadI (‘ Ajd'ib u'UAsfdr —Translation by Muhammad Husain, 
Vol. I, p. 217). 

Wakll-i-dar, variously designated as Rasul-i-dar or Hdjib ul-Irsdl, 
was appointed to perform the secretarial functions of the court. 

K tS) ^ v_J ^ l stS ^ 

(Diya Barani, T3rlkh-i-Flruz Shdhl. p. 576), The same author on p. 405 
says that Qsdi Diya-u’d-din was incharge of the keys of the Palace and 
superintended the closing of the gates 

*3^$ ^ (lbn Battutah , p. 80) styles him (keeper of royal keys). 

The following is therefore the conclusion : 

The Hdjib introduced the visitor to the hall of audience, and handed 
over his petition to the Bdrbak (a title conferred upon a person who held 
the office of Amlr-i-Hdjib), who took it to the throne. After the Sultan 
retired from the court, the Hdjib handed over the paper* to the Wakll-i- 
dar , who disposed of them according to the Sultan’s order. 

1 Elliot , Vol. III. p. 126, has not translated but omitted the words 
yslJi and cykb )> but simply says “He became Ddd-Bak and N&’ibd- 
Mulk The correct translation is as above. 

a Malih does not mean ‘noble’ as in Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 126. The 
position was higher than Amir and subordinate to a Khan. Each Malik 
had ten Amirs under him, and each JKhdn ten Maliks . Malik QawSm-u’d- 
din had also served Balban. and had versified the details of the conquest 
of Bengal and the assassination of Tughrul in a book known as 'Fate}}- 
ndmah' or ‘A Book of Victory’—Barani’s Tarikh ,* p. 91. 

3 Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl of Diy5 Barani, p. 131. Badaunl calls him 
Qayam'u'l-Mulk . Lnbbu t-Tuarikh, p. 22, and Firishtah , p. 84, have 
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(Lord Chamberlain), and was entitled Wazir Khan 1 ; Malik 
Javarji was made Sar-i-Jandar 2 (Commander of the royal 
body-guards) ; and Khwajah fCIjatir-u’d-din received the 
title of Khwaiah-i-Jahdn. The territory of Samanah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Chhajju, the governor of 
Karrah and Manakpur ; and Sultan Mu'izz-u’d-dln Kaiqubad 
married his daughter , 3 

Malik Nizam-u’d-dln was very clever, exceedingly cunn¬ 
ing and crafty. When he saw that the Sultan’s devotion to 
his pleasure passed all limits, he began to aspire for the 
throne . 4 His ambitious designs greatly offended the BalbanI 
Maliks and Amirs who, however, out of expediency, remain¬ 
ed submissive to him. Nizam-u’d-din imagined that their 
obedience was the result of sincere devotion to him ; but 
they soon grew dissatisfied with his attitude, and divided 
themselves into opposing schools and contending parties. 
Nizam-u’d-dln now had a full control over the Palace ; but 
he could not, ail of a sudden, make an attempt on the king’s 
life, unless all the impediments in his way were removed. 
Any officer in charge of the government would find, like 
Balban, that the Turkish officers were an obstacle in his 
path, for they defied the central authority. In crushing the 
Turkish aristocracy, Nizam-u'd-din was also continuing the 
work, which Balban began and ‘Ala-u’d-din completed. 
Association and conservatism induced BaranI to sympathize 
with the Turkish aristocracy and to paint Nizam-u’d-dln too 
dark. Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-din Balban, Nizam-u’d-din said to 
himself, an experienced 5 and warlike monarch was no more, 
his most capable son Khan Shahid died in his life-time. 
Nasir-u’d-dln Bughra Khan was contented with Lakhnawti, 
and Kaiqubad was lost in dissipation. Now Kai-Khusru was 

1 Bada'uni , p. 157. 3 Tarihh-i-Mubarak Shahi, p. 53. 

* Bada'unl, p. 158. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl , p.404, and Lubbu't-Twdrikh, p. 22. 

* Balban kept down the people of the kingdom in various ways 

” which Elliot , Vol, III, p. 127, incorrectly renders into 

“with a firm grasp.” 
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the only obstacle. If he got rid of him, and succeeded in 
winning over some of the old Maliks , the realm of Delhi 
would easily fall into his hands . 1 With such cruel design^in 
his mind, Nizam-u’d-dln approached the Sultan and repre¬ 
sented by saying, “Kai-Khusru is a claimant to the throne. 
He is endowed with many rare virtues and excellent 
qualities ; the Maliks are bent towards him, and regard him 
as heir-apparent of Sultan Balban. If no steps are taken in 
this connection, the Maliks are bound to get you aside and 
raise him to the throne. The best procedure, therefore, 
would be to summon him from Multan and get rid of him 
on the way .” 2 

The treacherous suggestion was approved by the drunken 
Sultan, and messengers were despatched for Kai-Khusru. 
It is stated in several histories 3 4 and Firishtah 4 himself quotes 
from the Tarikh of Haji Muhammad Qandhari and the 
Futuh-us-Salat in 5 that on receiving the intelligence of this 
design, Kai-Khusru sought an alliance with the Mongol 
Timar Khan, who was at Qhaznin, for help to conquer 
Hindustan ; but was disappointed in his expectations. The 
unfortunate prince sent a message to Kaiqubad intimating, 
“I feel confident, that you personally have a great affection 
and kind regard for me. But there are selfish intriguers 
who wish to create mischief and are constantly occupied in 
alienating your mind from me and are bent upon snatching 
Multan, the only heritage of my father, from me. It shall 
be an act of kindness, if you reckon among the well- 
wishers of the Crown.” “The past is over,” replied 

1 Tarlkh-i-Flruz Shahi of Diy3 Barani, p. 132. Amir Khusru ( Qir'an - 
u’s-Sa'dain, p. 204) also suggests that Nizam-u’d-dln was an ambitious 
man : ^ 

Sl; J> ^>1 0*0 *1^ 1 5 aaX^ oW 

* Tdrtkh-i-Flruz Shaht of Diy5 Barani, pp. 132, 133. ^ 

» Lubbu’t-Twarikh, p. 23. * Khulasat-u t-Tivfaikh, p. 145. and Firishtah 
p. 84, 

4 Firishtah, p. 84. 

6 In which a poet, named 'AsSmi, has versified the history of the 
Sultans of Delhi. 
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Kaiqubad, “do not let any suspicions crowd your mind. I 
have a strong desire to see you, and promise to send you 
back in all honour to Multan ." 1 The innocent prince start¬ 
ed for Delhi, but as fate had destined, he was murdered by 
an appointee of Nizam-u’d-din in the district of Rohtak . 2 

The cruel deed of Kai-Khusru’s murder excited great 
horror in the minds of' the Maliks , whose power had been 
shattered and reduced to nullity. Nizam-u’d-din’s next 
step was to bring a charge against the Vizier-i-Mulk (The 
Vizier of the kingdom) Kljwajah Kfaatlr , 3 and ordered him 
to be placed on an ass and paraded through the streets. He 
further arrested several Maliks , and confined them in dis¬ 
tant forts . 4 Such punishments increased the fear and 
misapprehensions of the officers. After a period of six 
months from his accession, the Sultan held a public assembly 
at Kilakhri, and Nizam-u’d-din deceitfully forged a docu¬ 
ment in the name of the governor of Multan intimating the 
triumph of the Sultan’s forces over the Mongols and 
summoned all the Maliks and Amirs to offer their congratu¬ 
lations on the occasion. When they presented themselves 
at the court, Malik Bak Sariq, Amird-Hajib (Lord Chamber- 
lain) ; Malik GhazI, Wakil-i-dar (Secretary of the Court) ; 
Malik Karim-u’d-dln, Na ih-i-Barbak ; and Malik Bahrain, 
Akhur Bak , (Lord of the Stable) ; were all seized and 
killed. While Malik Javarjl, (probably Abajl of Balban’s 
reign) Sar-i-Janddr y (Commander of the Royal body- 

1 Fnishtah , p. 84. 

* T3,rikh-i-Flruz Shah} of Diya BaranI, p. 133. 

» iA^ ^ j f ILj tiXU* 

l) *• 1^ jl •• 

Tarijdi-i-Fhuz Shah} of JDiya BaranI, p. 133. Thus, the reason of 
Khwajah’s disgrace is not known. Whatever his influence, the official 
position of Nizgm-u’d-dln was lower than that of the KhwSjah. Khwgjah 
Kh atir was the Na'ib-i-Wteier (Deputy Vizier of the Empire) in the reign 
of Sult5n Ghiyath-u’d-dJn Balban. 

* TUrjkh-i-Fvuz Shahi of Diy2 BaranI, pp. 133, 134. 
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guards), and Malik Mughlatl, Mussallidar were exiled. 
Fresh appointments were made ; Malik ‘Ala-u’d-dln Shahik , 1 
the Amir of Multan, and a renowned Malik of Balban’s 
reign became Amir-i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain), and was 
given the title of Hazbar Khan.* Amir ‘All, who was Sar- 
vJandar (Commander of the Royal body-guards) of Sultan 
Balban, was reinstalled to the same post; Ahmad Fakhr. 
probably Fakhr-u’d-dln. Vizier of Balban, the WakiU-dar \ 
Malik Tamachl, Na'ib-i-Amir-i-Hajib (Deputy Chamber- 
lain) ; Malik Turghl. 'Arid (Minister of war) ; ‘All Shah, 
Kuh-i~Judi, and his brother Khusru became Sultan’s 
favourite ; and Malik Shaban Sabllq, Shahnah-i-Bargah, 
(Superintendent of the Court ). 8 

The Mongol Invasion and after. 

About this time, the news* arrived that a large army of 
Mongols under the command of Timur Khan had invaded 
the frontier tracts of Hindustan, and had swept all over the 
country from Lahore 6 to Multan. The Sultan, in his proud 
vaunts, foolishly remarked, “I am the sovereign of Hindustan 
and extract tribute from the dependent Raes and Ranas. I 
receive gold from Gujarat and Deogir, swift horses from 
Talinganah and vigorous elephants from Bengal. My 
treasures are.deposited in Malwah and Jajnagar. How can 
a foreigner dare to attack my kingdom ?” 8 These facts are 

* Diy3 Baranl, p. 134, and Tabaqdt-uAhhari, p. 105. have Malik 
Shahik; but Firightah , p. 85, has Malik Nizam Bak. 

a Tatlkh i-Mubdrak Shahi . p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

(The king was thus enjoying the pleasant season when the report of a 
Mongol invasion fell upon the earth)—Qir’dn'uVSa'dmn, p. 62- 
.vL* vao ^L£o 1 jt 

* It cannot be HapOr, for the place is so near Delhi, and the Mongols 
did not reach the capital. It is in all probability, Lahore. The RSvI then 
flowed from Lahore to Multan, and the Mongols were in possession 
of the western branch of the river. 

* Qir'an-u's-Sa l dain, p. 63. 
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quite incorrect. No tribute or gold came from such parts 
of Hindustan. The Qir'an-u s>Sa dain is a book of official 
qasldahs , and as such is to be interpreted with care. Very 
often, the conversations, contained in Khusru’s work, are 
also fictitious. After he had finished his speech, the 
Minister of war summoned the royal troops, and appointed 
Khan-i'Jahan 1 the Barbak to lead the expedition against the 
Mongols. 

No sooner had the enemy learnt the news of the arrival 
of Muslim forces than they fled 8 ‘swifter than an arrow from 
a bow.’ Their leaders, Timur, Sarmak, Kill, Khajlak and 
Baidu all turned their backs and retreated. Khdn- i-Jahan 
pursued the flying Mongols, put most of them to the sword, 
and captured the rest . 3 The vast amount of booty, which 
fell into the hands of the victors, was presented before the 
Sultan 4 ; and the captives were put to the slaughter . 8 Amir 
Khusru’s description of the Mongols is rather interesting. 
According to him, the Mongols were clad in cotton, and 
wore on their shorn heads caps of sheep-skin. Their body 
was steel-like, their faces like fire with narrow and piercing 
eyes, flat noses, broad nostrils, long mouths, sullen cheeks, 
overgrown moustaches and scanty beards about their chins. 
Their bodies were covered with lice, their skin was as rough 

(At the head of the army was appointed the swordsman Kh 3n-i-t7ahan, the 
BSrbak, the destroyer of armies)— Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 64. 

Dr. Ishwarl Pras5d ( Medieval India, p. 280) makes “Prince Khidr Kh3n, 
the amorous hero of Amir Khusru’s famous poem, the Qir&n-u's-Sa'dain." 
The learned author does not seem to have ever consulted the book, and, 
therefore, he confuses “ Diwal Rant iQii4r Khan" with the Qir'an-u's - 
Sa'dain . which describes the details of the meeting of father and son— 
Sult3n N5sir-u’d-dln Bughra KhSn and Mu'izz-u’d-dln Kaiqubsd. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbarl. p. 105, and Firishtah, pp. 84, 85, state that a ‘great 
battle was actually fought in the vicinity of Lahore, in which the Mongols 
were defeated. ’ But the Tdri bjx -i-Mubarak Shahl. p. 54, agrees with the 
contemporary chronicle Qig'an-u's-Sa'dain in stating that the Mongols ‘fled 
without any battle.’ 

* Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain. p. 65. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 


1 Ibid., p. 95. 
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as leather, and they devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty 
teeth . 1 

Nizam-u’d-din once more resorted to deceitful measures 
and said to the Sultan, “ The Mongol Amirs , who embraced 
Islam in the time of Sultan Balban and had joined his 
service, form a united community. They have large troops, 
attendants and relations and intend to rise in revolt against 
you.” With such crafty words, Nizam-u’d-din gained 
favour of the Sultan, who, in a state of intoxication, issued 
an order to slay the Mongol Amirs . a The“‘new Muslims’ or 
Mongol converts were persecuted both by Nizam-u’d-din 
and ‘Ala-u’d-dln Khaljl. They had been taken into service 
at the choice of the Sultan himself, but they were more or 
less like mercenaries and might be compared to the Turkish 
guards of the ‘ Abbasids, They could not, however, be depend¬ 
ed upon, and there was a danger that they might join their 
blood-brothers, who were constantly in the habit of invading 
Hindustan. Their persecution by Nizam-u’d-din is a part of 
the general drive against the non-Turkish element in the 
State. Some of the Balbant Mahks, who were their friends 
and associates were to meet the same lot. 

Soon after Malik ‘AlS-u’d-aln Shahik and Malik Nasir- 
u’d-dln Tuzkl, the governor of Baran , 3 the two important 
personages of Balban’s reign, were both put to death through 
Nizam-u’d-dln’s stratagem- He had obtained such an 
ascendancy over the Suitan’s mind that if any one, through 
sincere loyalty and devotion ventured to speak of his 
designs, the Sultan immediately informed him, arrested the 
person and handed him over to NizSm-u’d-din. His wife, 
the daughter of Mahk-u'l-Umara Fajdjr-u'd-dln Kiitwal , an 
equally influential person, was the directress of the Royal 
Harem and the Sultan addressed her as ‘mother’. Being 

1 Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, pp. 93, 94. 

* Tarlkh-i-Firuz Shdhi of Diya BaranI, p. 1^3. 

* Diya Bararu. p. 134, and Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl, p. 105, both have Malik 
Y tlzki*; while Firishtah , p. 85, and TarfM-i- Mubarak Shahl, p. 54, have 
Malik Turk!. 
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over-awed with his power, the Maliks and Amirs placed 
themselves under his protection and sought to be reckoned 
among his adherents . 1 * 

When Malik Fakhr-u’d-dln, an old man of ninety, came 
to know of Nizam-u’d-dln’s arrogant pride and futile ambi¬ 
tions, he called him to a private interview and vainly sought 
to convince him of his folly by wise and intelligent argu¬ 
ments. l?iya BaranI, here, seems to compose discourses 
after the manner of Livy, the famous Roman Historian ; yet 
they contain a core of truth in them. Fakhr-u’d-dln said, 
“Nizam-u’d-dln : I have brought you up and educated, and 
you are my son. My father started his career as a king’s 
personal attendant,* and rose to the position of K.utwal % 
which we have held for about eighty years. It is our highest 
achievement ; the success being due to the facj: that we 
never meddled with the affairs of the state. Kindly banish 
the vision of royalty from your mind, for royalty has no 
relation with us. Kingship befits those who are endowed 
with rare virtues and excellent qualities by God, the Almighty 
and we possess none of them . 3 You have not the courage 
to throw n stone at a jackal or thrash a grocer with an onion 
leaf. Supposing you succeeded in killing the drunken 
Sultan by some villainous contrivance, the infamy of this 
barbarous act will remain fresh till the Day of Judgment. 
And take it for granted, you made your way in mounting 
the throne of Delhi, you would but ruin the kingdom, for 
you do not possess any of the essentials of sovereignty . 4 
You have but handsome buffoons and worthless persons to 
regard them as_ your confidants and well-wishers. Sultan 
Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish had such accomplished and illustri¬ 
ous Maliks that he, very often remarked that they were 

1 DiyS BaranI, p. 134. 

* 1288—80=1208—then Shihab-u’d-din is the king intended. Niz3m- 
u’d-din’s family, consequently, would by right be one of the senior 
families. 

* Diya BaranI, Tarlkh-i-Ftruz Shdhi, p. 135. 

4 Ibid,, p. 136. 
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thousand times better than himself . 1 Sultan Balban. during 
his forty years’ career as a Malik and JfjC/mM, had gathered 
together a large number of trustworthy friends and associa¬ 
tes, upon whom really depended the strength of the Empire. 
For God’s sake, give up the idea of royalty and do your 
work.” 

The old Kutwal did not believe that the throne of Delhi 
was the monopoly of Balban’s family ; nor he objected to 
Nizam-u’d-dln’s birth but to his personal qualities. The 
uncle never regarded the nephew as a fit candidate for the 
throne. He, therefore, pointed out that the party, on which 
Nizam-u’d-d!n was relying, was a broken feed and that 
security and prosperity could alone be contrived by remain¬ 
ing in administration but out of politics. Both the uncle 
and nephew misapprehended the situation. A revolution in 
the state was ripe, and they misunderstood its purport, its 
significance and its direction. The Sultan was engrossed 
in dissipation, the Kbaljl power was in progress, and the 
Turkish aristocracy was being crushed by Nizam-u’d-dln. 
The Nd'ib's adherents were few and weak, and their loyalty 
rested upon fear and awe. Nizam-u’d-oln committed a 
blunder in suppressing the one party without seeking 
alliance with the other ; he could not, as an administrator, 
keep h'imself aloof from politics, but at the same time it was 
unwise for him to aspire for the throne. 

The short-sighted politician would not take the warning 
to heart. “What you have said is perfectly true,’’ Nizam- 
u’d-din replied, “but I have made the people my enemy. 
They have discovered what I am after, and if I now refrain 
from prosecuting my scheme, they will strike at me. ’ Malik 
Fakhr-u’d-dln was disgusted and said, “Then consider our¬ 
selves, our families and children dead and destroyed. The 
nobles, however, praised the Kutwal for his advice and 
greatly appreciated his desire for peace. Nizam-u d-dln 
profited nothing by the counsels, but continued removing 
the ithaljl Maliks , whom he thought impediments in his 

1 DiyS BaranI, T&rlkh-i-Flruz Shah}, p. 137. 
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way of attaining sovereignty . 1 He had already made an 
attempt to destroy the Turkish Maliks ; now he turned 
towards the KHaljls, whose greater number and the perma¬ 
nent position, as occupied by their leader Jalal-u’d-dtn, 
offered an opportunity for Nizam-u’d-din to strike them. 
Even the Sultan became aware that Nizam-u'd-dln wanted 
to get rid of him.® 

Sultan jNasir*u'd-din's advance from Lakhnawti . 

On receiving the intelligence of Kaiqubad’s succession to 
the throne of Delhi, his father Bughra |£han assumed the 
title of Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln, and caused his name to be 
read in the Khutbah and to be inscribed on the coinage at 
Lakhnawti. And when*he heard of his son’s devotion to 
pleasure and of Nizam-u’d-din’s designs for the acquisition 
of royalty, he repeatedly sent a number of letters full of 
paternal advice to Kaiqubad and hinted at the danger of his 
deceitful enemy.® Mu l Izz-u’d-dln paid no heed to his 
father’s letters and counsels which deeply aggrieved Sultan 
Nasir-u’d-dln. Barani and Khusru are at variance about 
Bughra Khan’s designs. According to the Qir'an-u's - 
Sa'dain , Nasir-u’d-dln marched from Lakhnawti to conquer 
Delhi . 4 When Kaiqubad heard that his father had reached 

1 DiyS Barani. Tarikji-i-Firuz SJidh}, p. 138. 

a The text is 

• J-da flj*. fUai 

which has been incorrectly rendered by Elliot , Vol. Ill, p. 129 into 
-"Fate, however, divided these crude designs and smiled upon the Khaljis.” 
The correct translation is as follows : " Fate, however, spaded upon the 
success of the crude designs of Nizam-u’d-din, and offered congratula¬ 
tions to the Khaliis.” 

* DiyS Barani, Tarjhh-i-Firuz Shah}, p. 139, and Firishtah, p. 85. 

4 Ibid., p. 141, states that Kaiqubad first of all marched with an army 
to see his father; and when Nasir-u’d-dln heard of his arrival, he, too 
started with a large army from Lakhnawti. The facts are otherwise 
stated by the contemporary authority Qir’dn-u s-Sa'dain, p. 100, onwards ; 
Ibn Battutah—Elliot, Vol. III. pp. 596,597, Lubb-u't-Tu>ar\k]i, p. 24 ; Tabaqdt- 
i-Akbcnl, p. 107, and TdrlhJx-i-Mubarak Shah}, p. 54. 
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Bihar, he also collected his array, placed it under the charge 
of two hundred Amirs and the Bdrbak , and marched east¬ 
wards. Malik Chhajja with several thousand horses from 
Karnal and Khan-i-‘Iwad from Oudh joined the imperial 
army on the banks of the river SarayG (Gogra ). 1 Baranl, 
however, asserts that Kaiqubad took the initiative and started 
with a large army to see his father. Kljusru’s work is con¬ 
temporary and official and has to adopt the view-point of the 
king and his ministers. Baranl’s account on the other hand, 
is later, and had, therefore, no one to please but himself. 

Having reached so near to his son, Bughra Khan gave up 
all pretentions of conquering Delhi, and simply asked for 
peace and meeting. He sent Shams-u’d-dln, the Dabtr 
(Secretary) with the message “The kingdom of Delhi is 
mine, but if it has passed to my son, he should not contend 
with his father. For me, the kingdom of Lakhnawtl, the 
heritage of my father is most desirable.”* Kaiqubad replied 
by saying that he only preserved the throne for his father 
from its occupation by the Mongols . 8 The next day, Nasir- 
u’d-ain sent his chamberlain to deliver a message to his son, 
but when his boat reached the middle of the river , 4 Kaiqubad 
hit an arrow at it, and the messenger was obliged to return 
to his master . 6 Thereupon, Nasir-u’d-dln conveyed another 
message, “My son : banish the idea of revolt from your mind. 
I am the heir to the throne, and you can only obtain it 
through me, you are inexperienced and unlessoned. Do not 
try to make encroachments upon my kingdom .” 4 Kaiqubad 
was irritated and replied “Do not be proud of your ancestry, 
for none inherits kingdom unless he fights for it. I can 
better claim the throne by virtue of three descents— 
Iltutmish, Nasir-u'd-dln and Balban.” 7 Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln 
felt grieved at the words and advised his son not to appeal 
to arms for he had vigorous elephants and a well organized 

1 Qtr^n-u'j-Sa'dom, p. 101. 

* Ibid,, p. 102. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 

* Ibid., p. 116. 


i 


» Ibid., p. 104. 

* Ibid., pp. 113, 114. 
7 Ibid., p. 118. 
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army. The son replied, “I, too have some elephants and 
hocses beyond number. If you resort to peace, I agree ; but 
kindly do not frighten me with proud vaunts.” 1 

At length, Nasir-u’d-din wrote an affectionate letter in 
his own hand. “ My son : I have a great longing to see you. 
My patience is giving way and I cannot bear separation any 
more. It will interfere neither with your royal pretensions 
nor your round of pleasures, if you will permit your loving 
father, whose eyes have been afflicted like Jacob’s, to have 
a sight of your handsome face. Though paradise be a fine 
place, there is no joy seeing one’s beloved.”* The request of 
interview was granted by Kaiqubad. The ‘king of the East' 
sent his youngest son Kaika’us to Kaiqubad with a present 
of jewels and elephants, while the latter sent his own son, 
Kayumarth to his father’s presence. 8 

The Meeting of father and son . 

Kaiqubad was deeply touched ; he gave up all warlike 
intentions, and wished to go all alone 4 to meet his father. 
But Nizam-u’d-dln prevented him, and prevailed on him to 
stay with royal pomp and dignity. The Sultan accepted the 
Malik's advice and directed the army to be ready and 
equipped. However, it was arranged that in order to 
preserve the dignity of the king of Delhi, Bughra Khan 
would cross the river Sar5ya, and attend his court by kissing 
the hand of the Sultan. Bughra Khan, accordingly, crossed 5 
the river and proceeded towards KaiqubSd’s camp. At the 

1 Qir'iln-u's-Sa'dain , pp. 123,124. 

* w****£> ^1 j] ,/u fix* 

Diy5 Barani, Tarlh]t‘i-Flruz Shahi , p. 140. 

(For God’s sake show your face. Fear God and do not turn away your 
face).— Qir'ati-u's-Sa'dain, p. 128. 

• Ibid., pp. 131-142. 

4 Diya Barani, p. 141, has j**- y which means ‘all alone’ and not 
with haste as in Elliot , Vol. Ill, p. 597. 

4 Ibn Battutah says, “Each of them entered a boat and met in the 
middle of the river *’— Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 597, which is not reliable. 
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door of the royal pavilion he alighted and performed the 
ceremony of kissing the ground three times. When he 
approached nearer, Kaiqubad found the situation unbearable ; 
he descended from the throne and fell at his father’s feet. 
They embraced each other and. shed tears, the eyes of the 
audience were also full of tears at the touching sight. Each 
invited the other to ascend the throne, 1 and for a long time 
neither complied. At length Bughra Kh5n took his son’s 
hand, and after seating him on the throne stood before him 
with folded hands. The father said, “My one desire is now 
fulfilled that I have seated my son on the throne during my 
life-time.* My father has instructed me to remain loyal and 
faithful to the Sultan of Delhi. I will, therefore, fulfil all 
the requirements of etiquette.’’ 8 Kaiqubad shortly after 
descended from the throne and approached his father. The 
officers of the state scattered jewels upon them, and at 
length the astrologers fixed up an auspicious hour for inter¬ 
view. 4 Bughra Khan rose, and crossed the river to his own 
camp. Both parties began sending costly presents to each 
other, 8 and it was settled that they would meet again the 
next evening 8 

A large number of festivities occurred ; Bughra Khan 
presented a jewelled crown, a throne covered with gold plate 
and an elephant to his son. 7 Kaiqubad put on the crown, 
and both of them sat upon the throne. N2sir-u’d-din then 
returned to his camp as usual, and the next morning 
Kaiqubad despatched the white canopy and the black hat 8 
of Sulfan Ghiyath-u’d-dln Balban as a present to his father.® 

In the evening Bughra Khan again embarked on a boat 
to interview his son. During the conversation that followed, 

1 Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 149. * Ibid., p. 150. 

* DiyS BaranI, Tartkh.-i-F\ruz Shdhi, p. 142. 

4 Q*r‘<in-u's-Sa‘dain, p. 151. 5 Ibid,, p. 153. 

• Ibid., p. 157. 

7 Ibid., pp. 189-190. # 

• The head-dress of the period under review was (Kulsh), which 
means hat. Formerly, it had a brim, which seems to have disappeared 
with conversion to Islam. 

* Qir an-u's-Sa'dain, pp. 193-195. 
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Sultan Nasir-u'd-din referred to his own education and 
training, which he received under the patronage of his 
father, Sultan Balban. 1 He studied books like Adab*u's~ 
Salatin, Ma athir-u*s-Salatin, and other works on the history 
and accounts of saints from Khwajah Taj-u’d-din Bukhari. 
He quoted from the Adab-u’s-Salatin that Jamshed said to 
his sons, “A king must have under his command ten Khans, 
each Khan having ten Maliks , each Malik ten Amirs , each 
Amir ten Sipah-Salars (commander of troops), each Sipah- 
Saiar ten Sar-]jOiil , each Sar-Khll (general) ten horsemen or 
footmen. 1 A ruler, who has not enough wealth in his 
treasury to come to the rescue of his subjects at the time of 
famine and to protect him from his enemy, has no right to 
be called a king. He is not a king whose subjects and 
soldiers starve in time of crisis and famine. He is alone a 
king, under whose dominion not a single individual sleeps 
hungry or naked.” 8 “Tell me.” asked Bughrg Khan, “how 
long will you remain addicted to pleasure and dissipation and 
disregard the sayings of prudent and sagacious sovereigns of 
the world ?” 4 And as the time of departure approached, 
Kaiqubad requested his father to advise him on matters of 
good government and administration. “My sole object in 
coming over all the distance,” said Nasir-u’d-dln, “has 
precisely been the same.” 5 

However, the day of departure approached ; early that 
morning Bughra Khan held a private assembly and summon¬ 
ed Maliks Nizam-u’d-dln and Qawam-u’d-dln to listen to 
his counsels. First he wept bitterly and then said, “I was 
delighted, my son, when I heard that you had ascended the 
throne of Delhi ; it was as good as my own accession. But 
for the last two years, I have been shocked to learn that you 
are absorbed in luxury and pleasure, and have been neglect¬ 
ing the affairs of the state. 6 I have been mourning for you 


1 DiyS Barani, Tdri^h-i-firuz Shahi, p. 144. 

* Ibid,, p. 145. * Ibid ., p. 147. 

* Ibid., p. 146. 5 Ibid., p. 148. 

« Ibid,, p. 149. 
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as well as for myself, and wonder how you remained safe on 
the throne till now. 1 The end of the kingdom of Delhi and 
Lakhnawtl seems to me very near, specially from the day 
I heard that you slew so many loyal Maliks and Amirs* 
Their fate has shattered the confidence of others. You 
perhaps do not know that the sweetest thing created by 
God in the Universe is this pretty world, and the lovliest of 
the lovely kind is kingship or sovereignty. The unexpected 
favour of fortune has placed you on the easy throne, and, 
therefore, you attach no value to it. My elder brother 
Muhammad was the heir-apparent, but he died in the life¬ 
time of my father ; and his son, who equally deserved the 
throne, you have killed at the instigation of traitors. 4 And 
if they set you aside as well, the empire of Delhi will fall 
into the hands of ^some ignoble family who will leave no 
trace of us on the earth and God above knows what may 
happen to our families, children and attendants. 4 Beware 
that the terror and dignity of Sultan Balban has left too 
crushing an impression upon your opponents to think of any 
serious retaliation. My father said, ‘The five essentials of 
kingship are justice and benevolence ; the establishment of 
army and the protection of subjects ; a full treasury ; trust¬ 
worthy associates and faithful allies ; and lastly a capacity 
to distinguish between friends and foes.’ ” 8 BughrS Khan 
seemed fond of reciting what he remembered from text-books. 
The advice that he gave was not practical or practicable, for 
Kai-Khusru was certainly a rival to the throne, and the 
Turkish aristocracy was undoubtedly a paralysing force. 

“My first advice to you, therefore,” Bughra Khan conti¬ 
nued, “is this. Consider empire as dear but your own life 
dearer; for if life is in danger, what is the use of this world. 
The possible remedy is to refrain from indulging in excessive 
dissipation. 6 Secondly, hesitate in killing your Maliks and 

1 Firishtah, p. 86. * Tabaqdt-itrAkbari, p. X10. 

* Diy5 Baraiu, Tarlkh-i-Ftruz Shdhi. p. 150. 

4 ibid . p. 150. * Ibid., p. 151. 

* Qir'dn-u's-Sa'dain, p. 206. 
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Amirs , x but convert your enemies into friends by means of 
liberality, sagacity and kindness. These two, Malik Nizam- 
u’d-dln and Qawam-u’d-din, are men of ripe experience; 
associate with these two other capable persons from among 
your Amirs and strengthen the ‘castle of sovereignty’ by 
these four ‘pillars of the state.’ Each of them should be 
placed at the head of a separate department such as Revenue 
(Diwan i'Wizarat), War (Diwan-i- Ard ), Local government 
(Diwan-i-Insha) and Appeals ( Diwan-uRisalat ).* -The rank 
of the vizier is superior to others, but you should not allow 
any of them to predominate over the other. Thirdly, whenever 
you have to reveal a secret of the state, do so in the presence 
of all the four, do not take one of them exclusively in your 
confidence to' the extent of alienating the others. 1 * 3 Equip 
yourself with all the possible information regarding the 
behaviour of your officials and servants, and act upon the 
principles adopted by your grand-father in the administra¬ 
tion of the country. Justice and equity are the basis of 
peace and tranquillity. 4 But remember you cannot accom¬ 
plish anything unless you abandon excessive drinking. 5 * 
Fourthly, say your prayers, and keep your Ramadan fast, so 
that you may not be disgraced in either world, and lay faith 
in such scholars as are' not .the slaves of -worldly ambition and 
have abandoned the love of this world for the next.”* After 
finishing these counsels, Bughra Kh5n wept with loud sobs, 
and pressed his son to his bosom to bid him farewell/ and 
while doing so, he whispered 7 into his ears, ‘‘Get rid of 

1 Qir'&n-u's-Sqtdain, p. 204, and DiyS Barani, p. 152. 

a Diy5 Barani, Tarlk}i‘i‘Firuz Shahi, p. 153. 

* Ibid., p. 153. 

4 Qir'an-u s-Sa'dain, p. 205. 

6 Ibid., p. 206. 

* Diya Barani, p. 154. This would mean the ‘ UtemS-i-Rabbani as 
distinguished from the * Ulomd-i-dunyavl . Since the former refused to have 
anything to do with the secular state, the king had perforce to depend 
upon the latter among whom were the Qsdis. 

7 Qir’dn-u's-Sa'dain , pp. 212, 213. 
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Malik Nizam-u’d-dln as soon as you can.” 1 He then 
returned weeping to his camp, and said to his friends, “I 
have bid my last adieu to my son and the kingdom of 
Delhi.”* 

The last days of Kaiqubad, 

After parting with his father, Kaiqubad marched through 
the territory of Oudh for Delhi. Malik Shahik, Khan-i- 
Jahdriy was appointed governor of Oudh, and was directed 
to remain there. 8 Out of regard for his father’s advice, 
Kaiqubad refrained from indulging in his sensual engagement. 
But a number of lovely girls and sweet-hearts appeared 
before him on the way, and addressed lines of poetry. 4 
The Sultan was fascinated by their charms, but checked his 
passions, till one day an exceedingly handsome girl, 6 well 
dressed and mounted on a green horse, with amorous 
playfulness, a thousand blandishment and graces, met the 
Sult5n on the road, and dismounting from her horse, 
addressed the following verse : 

“If you wish to put your feet upon my eyes, I will take 
out my eyeballs to place them before you to tread upon.”® 
The Sul£§n, who was deeply addicted to such a company 
in his love for her, could not resist and asked her to recite 
on. 

‘‘You go to the wilderness (with the gracefulness of a 


1 Qir'an-u*$-Sa.'dain, p. 204. 

*1^ j> i/tf j\si. jjT r* •***: oW*- 

(Although the whole world is in your favour, but you should put out that 
thorn, which is an impediment in your way). 

1 DiyS Baranl. Tarlkh-i-Firuz Shahl . p. 156. 

* Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 221. 

4 DiyS Baranl, Tartkh-i-Flruz Shahl, p. 157, 

B A section of the capitalists had invested money in the education and 
training of dancing girls, an old and highly specialized profession—DiyS 
Baranl, p. 157. If the demand for them at the central and provincial 
courts decreased, the money spent upon them would yield no return. 

8 DiyS Barani. Tarlkh-i-Flruz Shahl, p. 159, ^ 

^ rfd *j ? ***** u r'Hv' *** / 
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cypress and a shamshad” she continued her singing : 

“But good promise-breaker, you go without me.” 1 

The Sultan was lost in her alluring beauty and her move¬ 
ments of infinite grace, and forgetting his father’s advice, 
once inore indulged in his usual convivial assemblies, 2 drank 
to the satisfaction of his heart and bestowed enormous gifts 
upon the lovely girls and buffoons. Thus, the whole journey 
from Oudh to' Delhi was one round of dissipation and 
pleasure. 3 At length, he alighted at|the Kilukhrl Palace* and 
entered the capital to witness the public rejoicing celebrated 
in his honour, but soon returned to enjoy his pleasures. 4 

The Sultan was unable to give up the vicious habits of 
his youth, and was so engrossed in debauchery and dissipa¬ 
tion that his rule would not have endiired for a single week 
but for the skilful management of the government by Maliks 
Nizam-u’d-dln and Qaw5m-u’d-dln, the old and renowned 
Maliks of Sultan Balban. 5 “ It was a matter of a thousand 
pities,” says Ipiya BaranI, “ that the excellent qualities of 
Nizam-u’d-dln were spoiled by his ever-increasing ambition 
for royalty.” * The people followed their king ; they became 
headless, drank openly and held convivial meetings. ‘Sadness, 
and sorrow disappeared from their hearts,’ records Firish tah, 
‘for thoughtfulness had overcome discretion.’ 7 After some¬ 
time had passed in this way, Sultan Mu‘lzz-u’d-dln Kaiqubad, 
who had grown feeble and pale, suddenly fell ill, and be¬ 
thought himself of his father’s advice about Nizam-u*d-dln. 
But as he was incapable of any diplomatic move, he 
haughtily ordered Nizam-u'd-aln to go to Multan to * settle 
the affairs of that place.’ 8 The Malik discovered that the 
Sulfan wanted to get rid of him, and therefore, delayed his 
departure on various pretexts. The Sultan’s officers heartily 


1 Diya BaranI, Tar\k}\-i~Firuz Shahl. p. 159. 

* Ibid,, p. 160. * Ibid., pp. 160, 162 and 163. 

4 Ibid., pp. 164, 165. 5 Ibid., p. 168. 

* Ibid., p. 169. 7 Firishtah, p. 8 

8 Diya BaranI, p. 170. 
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welcomed the unexpected change in the attitude of the 
Sultan, and poisoned' NizSm-u’d-din. Immediately after his 
murder, people fell out of employment, and flocked to the 
gate of the Palace for peace and security 1 

The Sultan summoned Malik Jalal-u’d-din, the governor 
of Samanah and Sar-i-Janddr (Commander of the Royal 
body-guards) and appointed him Minister of war and 
governor of Baran with the title of Sha’istah fChan. Malik 
Aitmar Kachchan was made Barbak or Amir-i-Hajib and 
Malik Aitmar Sarkha obtained the office of Wakxl-i-dar 
(Superintendent of the Royal Court) \ both of them were 
led away by ambitious designs and struggled for supremacy 
in the affairs of the state. The Sultan was down with 
paralysis and was confined to his couch ; the leading Malibs 
aspired for the throne, and a worse chaotic state of affairs 
was never witnessed before. 

The Maliks and Amirs were now divided into opposite 
camps. The Khalils were united under the leadership of 
Malik Jalal-u’d-din Sha’istah Khan at Bharptir, 1 while 
Malik Aitmar Sarkha led the party of Turkish Amirs. In 
order to preserve the family of Balban and to safeguard the 
interests of Turkish domination, Maliks Kachchan and 
Sarkha elevated Kaiqubad’s son, Kayttmar£h, a prince of 
tender age, to the throne of Delhi at the Nasirl platform 
( Chabutrah-i-Nasiri ) with the title of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln 
the Second. 8 

Sultan Muizz-u’d-din Kaiqubad was lying sick and 
powerless at the Kilakhri Palace,. Malik Jaial-u’d-dln 
Sha’istah Khan, 'Arid-i-Mamalik (Minister of War), was 
busy inspecting the royal forces at Bharpar. He came of a 
race different from that of the Turks, so that neither laid 
confidence in the other. It was natural for disturbances to 

1 The Maliks Azbar ghan, Salalj-u’ci-dtn and Daulat §h5h Hashanq 
all fled towards Kuhpdyah. After some time Malik Azbar Khan 
returned, but he was taken prisoner and killed. Malik Turk! met the 
same lot soon after— Tdrlkh-i- Mubdrak Shdhi , p. 56 

* Tabaq&t-i-Akbart, p. 115, had BahSpUr. 

* Ibid., p, 115, and Firishtah , p. 87. 
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arise; the Turkish Maliks devised a conspiracy to get rid of 
all the Khalils. 1 * and drew up a long list of them, at the head 
of which was the name of Malik Jalal-u’d-dln Sha’istah 
Khan. 3 On being informed of the plot by Malik Ahmad 
Chap, the Naib-i-Amir-i-Hajib (Deputy Chamberlain), 
Malik Jalal-u’d-din strengthened his'heart, collected his 
Khali! Amirs together and succeeded 'in winning over 
many other Maliks to his party. He further wrote to his 
uncle Malik Husain to be ready with his .forces ac 
GhiyathpQr to repel the Mongols, who had come down to 
SamSnah; and summoned his brother Malik Khamush and 
cousin Malik Tzz-u’d-dln to stay with him. 8 One morning 
Malik Aitmar Kachchan repeatedly despatched a number of 
messengers to invite Malik Jalal-u’d-din to the Court, but 
the latter refused to comply with his request. At length 
Malik Kachchan himself mounted and approached Jalal-u’d- 
din, but as soon as he alighted from his horse, he was seized 
and killed. 4 * * Jalgl-u’d-dln’s sons were equally reputed for 
their bravery and enterprise ; they made a sudden attack on 
the Turkish camp with only a force of fifty horse,® and 
succeeded in capturing Kayumarth and bringing him to 
Bharpur along with the sons of Malik-u'l-Umara Fakhr-u’d- 
din Kutwal. Malik Aitmar Sarkh3. who tried to pursue the 
Khali* 3 , was defeated and slain, 

1 The references to the Khaljis in earlier works show them to be 
living round the lower part of the Helmend—south of Ghur, Ease of 
SistSn—in the part where the Ghilzlls live now. In the time of Bsbar 
(see his Memoirs) Khalji and Ghilzx are equivalent terms. This would 
mean that they belonged to the southern Afghan block. Nevertheless, 
they represented the mass of the Indian Musalmans. The Khaljl Empire 
unlike the kingdom of the Lodxs and SGrfs was not based upon the 
exclusive predominance of a group of Afghan tribes. It incorporated the 
imperial not the tribal principles. The great officers of the Khalil Empire 
were men of Indian birth. 

* Diya Baranl, Tdrlkh-i-Flruz Shahi. p. 172. 

8 Tankh-u Mubarak §hah\, p. 56. 

4 Ibid., p. 56. * 

8 And not ‘500* as in Elliot, III, p, 134. The text of Diya Baram's, 

TSrikji p. 172, has 
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To the people of Delhi* however* the ascendancy of the 
Khalils appeared intolerable ; they came out of the city and 
gathered together before the Bada’an Gate with the intention 
of marching against Jalahu’d-dln and rescuing Kayamarfh 
from his clutches. But Malik Fakhr-u’d-dln fearing ior his 
sons, who were confined in the opposite camp* induced the 
people to return to city, and they accordingly withdrew. 1 

Shams-u’d-dln KayOmarth was nominally proclaimed 
Sultan at Bharpflr, but Jalal-u’d-dln acted as his Na’ib 
{Regent), and himself directed the affairs of the state.* He 
appointed his uncle Malik Husain the governor of Tabar- 
hindah, Dipalpflr and Multan, and the latter proceeded 
towards those territories. Malik Cnhajja, the nephew of 
Sultan Balban and a claimant to the throne was pacified by 
entrusting the territory of Karnal to his charge. 8 The 
Miftdh-u'l-Futuh of Amir Khusru records the rebellion of 
the Malik and his ultimate defeat by Jalal-u’d-dln, 4 

After a short period of a month or two, Malik Jalal-u’d- 
din imprisoned the young prince, and put him to death. 
Now tables were turned ; many of the Turkish Maliks and 
Amirs went over to the side of Malik Jalal-ud-dln and 
vowed allegiance to him. Two days later, Jalal-u’d-din 
sent a Malik , whose father had been killed by Kaiqubad, to 
seize the Sulfan in the Kilakhrl Palace and to finish him 
there and then. The Malik wrapped the dying Sultan in a 
blanket, gave him 8 a few kicks and threw him into the 
Jumna. Mu‘izzru’d-din reigned for a little more than three 

i According to Firishtah, p. 88, this event happened in the year 
1288 A.D., while Bada’Tini, p- 164, has 1289 A.D. It cannot be 1288 
or 1289, but 1290 is the last , year of MuTzz-u'd-din’s reign. Kaiqubad 
ascended the throne in 1287 and died in 1290 A.D. * 

* Badaunl p. 159. He is styled on the coinage as 

/tj 1*1 oiJJI 3 

* Bad&'urit, p. 166 ; MSS. Miftah-u'l-Futuh, p. 14. 

* MSS. Miftah-u'UFutuh, pp. 22, 25, 26, 30 and 37. 

» Diya Baranl, Tar\kh-i-Flruz §hahl p. 173. 
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years. 1 

Malik Jalal-u’d-dln now assumed the title of Sultan 
Jalgl-u’d-dln, sat upon the throne at Kilukhri and fixed his 
residence there. The people of Delhi were opposed to him, 
and through fear of the populace, Jalal-u'd-dln for a long 
time could not venture to take his seat upon the old throne. 

By the death of Sultan Mu‘lzz-u’d~dln Kaiqubad and 
his son Shams-u’d-dln KayQmarjth, the Early Turkish Empire 
of Delhi came to an end in the year 3290 a.D. “Thus 
kingship,” concludes Firishtah, “was transferred from the 
Turks, who had been the successors of Sultan Shihab-u’d- 
dln of Ghar, to the Khaljls.” 1 

Estimate . 

The powerful rule of Qutb-u’d-dln, the enlightened and 
glorious reign of Iltutmish and the iron-hand of Balban all 
had vanished. The Early Turkish Empire, developed with 
marvellous rapidity, began to decline with the same degree 
of suddenness. The easy-going and pleasure-loving Kaiqu¬ 
bad followed in the brilliant foot-steps of his grand-father, 
and received a comparatively tranquil inheritance. The 
healthy and vigorous attempt of Balban to found his own 
dynasty was doomed to failure. The danger of a sudden 
collapse was more imminent than ever, and signs of decay 
were visible everywhere. The new reign was the beginning 
of many catastrophies ; the overwhelming power of the 
Empire was waning and separate states were springing. 
The sudden decline of the Turkish Empire after Balban 
is the most unhappy feature of the Early Medieval History. 
Yet so overwhelming was the awe, the late Sultan had 
inspired, so universal the sentiment of his crushing power, 
that the Maliks could no longer venture to assume the role 
of king-makers. 

1 Tart&.i-Mubarak Shahi , p. 59, Bada’unh p. 164, Firishtah , p. 88. and 
Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 116, all agree in stating that ‘Kaiqubad reigned for a 
little more than three years’ ; while MSS. IntihJkab-u'UMuntakhaby p. 172, 
says 'three and a half years,’ which is quite incorrect. 

* Firtshtah, p. 88. 
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Sultan Mu‘lzz-u’d-din Kaiqubad was a pleasure-loving, 
mild, cultivated and humane prince. He gave himself up 
to the pleasures of the senses, indulged in gross vices and 
never shook off sloth and luxury. He possessed none of 
the energy and ambition of Balban, and was in fact unequal 
to the task of ruling an empire. The burden of the state 
interfered with his enjoyment, and his vices represented a 
strange contrast to the virtues of his predecessor. Deprived 
of any chance of real power, deluded by the exaggeration 
of poets and the servile flatteries of his courtiers, Kaiqubad 
set in ignominy and shame. With the unfortunate lack of 
scruples on his part and acting under the influence of the 
grossest provocation, Mu*Izz-u’d-dln committed the heinous 
crime of murdering his cousin Kai-Khusru. 

His regent Malik Nizam-u’d-dln made enough profit out 
of the unlucky prince, and enjoyed a comfortable plurality 
of posts. By and by he succeeded in usurping the supreme 
control of affairs, but carried on the work of government 
with sagacity and skill. What Balban was to Sultan 
Nasir-u’d-din, Nizam-u’d-dln was to Sultan Mu‘lzz-u’d-din 
Kaiqubad. A new influence, however, appeared upon the 
scene of Nizam-u’d- din’s activity ; he vainly sought to reap 
an advantage from the Sultan’s state of drunken revelry by 
aspiring for the throne of Delhi. Nizam-u’d-d!n, hence¬ 
forward, became an exceedingly dangerous factor in 
politics ; and in the pursuit of his evil design, he proposed to 
raise his adherents. The reign was marked by violence and 
treachery, and the tyranny of. government merely served 
to increase the resentment of the oppressed. The Sultan, 
under a false sense of security, showed no symptoms of 
rebelling against the tutelage to which he was subjected by 
his deputy and, as a matter of fact, he did not know how to 
cope with the latter’s aggressions. Malik-ul-Umara Fakhr- 
u’d-dln Kutwal tried to restrain his son-in-lawNizam-u’d- 
dln in the vulgar strife of politics. # On the other hand, 
Sultan Nasir-u’d-din Bughra Khan condoled with Kaiqubad 
on his unhappy fate and drew him the sad picture of his 
future. But both the parties failed to achieve their aims; 
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neither did Niz§m-u’d-dln abandon his dream of sovereignty, 
nor Kaiqubad restrained himself from his passionate addic¬ 
tion to wine and women. The only counsel which Kaiqubad 
translated into action was the murder of Malik Niz2m-u’d- 
dln. ‘It was but the last gleam before the final setting of 
the sun,’ and the rest was a state of anarchy and confusion. 

The Turkish power rapidly declined and the last glimpse 
of the empire conveyed but a faint impression of its once 
magnificent extent. The Maliks had abandoned any pre¬ 
tence of submission to the Sultan’s authority, and the 
Turks yielded to none in their natibnal vanity. However, 
a number of loyal officers, anxious to preserve Delhi for 
the lawful sovereign, called in the help of their friends and 
colleagues. An irresistible sympathy drew the loyalty of 
the Turks to the family of Balban. The Turk’s devotion to 
his clan was boundless, and he was prepared for any worse 
—a fact to which the history of mankind supplies very few 
parallels. The Turkish Amirs , though divided in many 
groups were unified by a common hatred of the Khalils, 
whose racial distinction rather than heroic character 
excited the frantic intolerance of their adversaries. To the 
proposed insensate persecution of the Turks, the Khalils 
replied with the Assassin’s dagger—a weapon which is 
always found in the hands of a determined minority. They 
openly challenged to destroy the Turkish rule. The feeble 
representation of once mighty empire of Delhi offered an 
easy prey to the hardy warriors of the Ktjaijl clan. One 
by one the Turkish Maliks were assassinated, and Sulfan 
Mu‘izz-u’d-dln Kaiqubad, down with paralysis, ‘wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts and distracted by bloody memoirs, was 
murdered in the Kilflkhrl Palace. With him the Dynasty 
came to an end. The Early Turkish Empire built up with so 
much skill and bravery crumbled to dust before the Khalils. 
Firishtah pathetically concludes by saying ‘and the kingdom 
of God is alone eternal.’ 



CHAPTER IX 


CENTRAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE 
OF DELHI (1206—1290) I 

Origin and Theory of Kingship. 

In spite of the fact that monarchy has had a long and 
varied existence in the Muslitn State; to t-he Shari'at, how¬ 
ever, it has always remained a non-legal institution. In 
theory Islajn knows no kingship ; the word Amir or UUu'l - 
amr (meaning one, i.e , a chief or lord to whom an order is 
given) is often found in the Qur’an. 1 

The Muslim State in Medieval India has been popularly 
but inaccurately described as a theocracy. Nothing can be 
more misleading ; the blunder arises from a misconception of 
the meaning of ‘ theocracy ’ and an utter ignorance of the 
true character of the Empire of Delhi. In order to explain 
the degeneration from the theocratic ‘Khilafat’ to the 
autocratic rule of the Muslim sovereigns*, a reference is to 
be made to the Islamic political theory and ideal. 

The Muslim State, being extraordinarily God-conscious* 
is permeated by a religious control, which extends to every 
sphere of human conduct. Allah is everywhere, and a 
Muslim is never permitted to lose sight of his faith. He is 
the real owner of sovereignty. He bestows it upon whom 
He likes, and deprives others likewise.* The idea of sove¬ 
reignty in Islam is one of the most prominent factors of 
Islamic Political Theory. According to the Muslim theology, 
political authority rests with the Muslim brotherhood, which 
may confer supreme power upon any bona fide Muslim. The 
ruler and the ruled are fastened together by means of bait, 
which literally means ‘ contract ’ or ‘ submission.’ It signi- 

1 Qur'an, 5 : 8. * s!&+S\ Qur'an, 3 : 3. 
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fies an offec of fidelity and allegiance on the part of the 
subjects, and its acceptance by the ruler . 1 The bond of 
Muslim society, therefore, rests on implied contract or 
consent, without which none has any right to exercise 
authority. Thus, the political authority in Islam depends 
upon the will of the Muslim brotherhood, which is free from 
any restriction of caste, creed, race or colour, and that ‘ all 
believers are equal in the sight of God 1 

The Shan at . i.e., the path of virtue or the divine code of 
ethical and social laws, is supreme ; and politically the Amir t 
the Caliph, and even the Prophet—being members of the 
Muslim community and subject to the same laws—were 
never regarded immune or absolute. Thus, the supremacy 
of the law is one of the fundamental tenets of Islamic 
politics, and the ruler as well as the ruled have to submit td 
the Shan at for their guidance considering it as the will and 
command of Allah. 

The Muslim law imposes upon the individual the duty of 
obedience to the Imam. “Obey God, the Apostle, and 
those in authority from among you ;” a and in case of 
difference of opinion, to turn back to Allah and his Apostle— 
the basic principle of the faith. The one-sided emphasis on 
the duty of the individual without any corresponding 
obligation on the part of the Amir would be meaningless. 
It has been, therefore, expressly provided that the person in 
authority is accountable and responsible to God for the 
welfare of the subjects . 3 The interests of the state are prior 
to the interests of the individual 4 and that it is the duty of 

1 Qur'an, 26 : 2, Also 26 : 3. 

“ Surely those, who swear allegiance to you ( i.e ., Prophet) do but swear 
allegiance to Allah.” 

* Qur'an , 5 : 8. 

1 The Apostle is ordered thus : “Go on inviting...and say, ‘I believe 
in what Allah has revealed of the Book, and I am commanded to do justice 
between you; Allah is our Lord and your Lord ; tve shall have our deeds, 
and you shall have your deeds ; No plea need there be between us and you. 
Allah will gather us together'and to Him is the return.* “—Qur’an, 25 : 2. 

4 Ibid., 9 : 3—‘and know that yout property and your children are a 
temptation, and that with Allah is the immense reward * 
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the ruler not to betray his trust . 1 

The Muslim nation is a politico-religious unity (Millat). 
The Islamic conception of nationalism or patriotism is not 
based on geographical or racial considerations. Islamic 
polity has borrowed the terms Ummah and Millah as also 
Khalifah and Imam from the Qur'an .* It goes without 
saying that Islam makes no distinction on account of place, 
birth or lineage, but teaches a practical brotherhood 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. The Holy Qur'an 
says, " the believers are naught else but brothers ,” 1 Islam 
lays down the basis of a vast brotherhood in which all men 
and women, of whatever tribe or nation, have equal-rights as 
if members of the same family. The slave is to be clothed 
with the clothing and fed with the food of his master, and 
is not to be treated harshly. ” Your wives,” says the 
Qur'an , “ have rights against you, as you have rights against 
them .” 4 

The ruler is to conduct the affairs of the state in con¬ 
sultation with counsellors ; and according to the injunction 
of the Qur'an , ” and consult with them upon the conduct of 
affairs; and when thou art resolved, then put thy trust in 
God .” 5 The political ideal of Islam is to make human 
beings capable of acting together in the service of God as 
well as of one another, and to build up institutions by 
consent and consultation so as to encourage right conduct 
and justice. "So that it (wealth) may not circulate (only) 
among the rich,” is the key-note of the Islamic policy regard¬ 
ing the national wealth. Hence the distribution of wealth 
among all classes has been emphasized by the institution of 

1 Qur'an, 9 : 4—“ Oh believers : be not unfaithful to Allah and the 
Aposcle nor be unfaithful to your trusts, while you know.” 

* Qur'an, 25 :1 »l£> yJ y 

ibid,, 23 : 2 Jf>^\ £ Ul 

Ibid., 1: 15 UUl ^IxAJ jXlaW yjl* 

* Ibid., 26 :1. * Ibid., 2 : 28. 

* Ibid.. 4 : 17. 
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a property tax ( zakat )* 1 restrictions on the power of testa¬ 
mentary disposition, laws of inheritance and the prohibition 
of usury. 

Islam did not provide as to who would succeed the 
Prophet when he died. A successor to the Apostle was soon 
considered to be an unavoidable necessity; such a leader or 
chief ( Imam ) must be absolutely just, selfless, wise, and 
virtuous. After the Prophet, there sprang up Caliphate, 
which was based upon election ; but as the empire expanded, 
the system was changed to a mere ceremony of bait or 
submission. The circle of electors was reduced gradually 
from the leading men of the town to eleven, five, and even 
one, so much so that the sovereign could appoint his own 
successor. In order to reconcile the theory with practice, 
Mawardi tried to justify this conclusion, and the relaxation 
in the principle of election led to the recognition of the 
right of the sovereign to inherit. However, the idea of the 
ultimate sovereignty of the Muslim people did survive. 

The first rulers were divine kings such as the Sasanians, 
who were regarded as ‘ God among men.’ A full fledged 
Sultanate , however, began with the Khwarazmian Empire, 
and MahmGd of Ghaznah was, perhaps, the first to assume 
the title of Sultan . 2 The non-recognition of the institution 
of monarchy bred curious but natural results. In the first 
place all distinction between the king de facto and the king 
de jure was lost. Secondly, as there was no place for 
Sultanate in the Islamic political theory, there was, Conse¬ 
quently, no provision for the devolution of the crown. The 


, , < . could not be regarded- as the property Of'the Sultan, 

* ^. The result was the interminable wars, of. succession, andan 
/ appeal-to a$jps .jya&e the pc^ihle^ re,medy : \to : £olve the, 

i f.'V,-V,s SjK "iV’Soijuhate ' his . 

- the fcipfc’s • 

'y >'4 ,v-, ‘ ‘ 

j 0*wealth out pf love iprHim near, kin, the 

r ^.V; orphan, and: ha needy, the wayfarer an <£;tW -bVggaft, i&ptfy*s &‘n<J keep up 
v players and pay Zfiwd* " (Qur'an, 2 : 22). ' ' •" 

- ■pjf.V*’. lit *;• • . ; . 

* *■ ; * Ni^m-u’l-Mulk TGsI. P- 108. 
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nominee was almost always rejected , 1 A strong hand 1 , of 
course, could, with little difficulty, find his way to the 
throne, and the Khans . Maliks and Amirs perforce made 
their submission, while the weak successors fell a prey into 
the hands of the so-called electors only to be set up and 
pulled down with the inevitable result of losing their necks. 
A formal ceremony of bait was, however, followed in each 
case. 

The division of the state between Ghiyath-u’d-dln and 
his* brother Shihab-u’d-dln was neither sanctioned by the 
Islamic law nor supported by any precedent. However, it 
evulved a principle that the state was a private property of 
the ruler. Mulzz-u’d-aln died without leaving any son to 
rule over his empire, and his Turkish slaves were the only 
heirs. On the other hand, the ruler of FirOz Ktlh found 
himself unable to impose his sovereignty over the powerful 
Turkish Maliks , The death of Shihab-u’d-dln left the 
puzzle unsolved. The sovereigns were required to form 
new theories or to reaffirm the time-honoured ideas regard¬ 
ing the institution of kingship. 

The ruler was looked upon with awe and reverence, and 
kingship as an indispensable institution. There was a choice 
between monarchy and anarchy, and the people wisely 
chose the former. The Muslim society had undergone a 
great change, and it was a period of an ‘alluring materialistic 
civilization and not of faith.’ The Muslim law or Shariat 
came to be regarded as impracticable. With the fall of 
Madam, and the transfer of the seat of government to 
Baghdad, Persian ideas began to flow in, and in course of 
time completely changed the face of Islam. The conquerors 
fell an easy prey to the culture of the conquered, and the old 
doctrine of Persian Imperialism crept in the body-politic. 
Persian ideas and institutions were adopted wholesale ; 

1 QutWd-dln Aibak nominated Iltutmigh to the throne of Delhi; 
but the Maliks elevated ArSm Shah. Sultan Iltutmish made Radiyeh his 
heir-apparent, but the Maliks raised Rukn-u'd-dln FIrtIz Shah to the 
throne of Delhi. Again Balban nominated Kai-Khusru, but Kaiqubad 
succeeded him at the instigation of the Maliks. 
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the government of the empire, the administration of the 
various departments, the personality of the ruler, the state 
ceremonials, the dress and the royal symbol were modelled 
upon Persian lines. These ideas spread from Baghdad to 
Gbaznin and other parts of the Muslim world, and like¬ 
wise made their way into the Indian plains. Of all these 
ideas, the most significant was the theory of the Divine 
Right of the Persian Kings. The virtue of divinity 1 was 
associated with the office rather than with the person of 
the Sultan. “ Excluding the functions of a prophet,” it was 
repeatedly asserted that “ there is no work as great and 
noble as the task of government .” 2 Kingship, a great bless¬ 
ing and the highest office, is the creation of God, and is 
received from Him alone. A king is a representative of 
God on earth,* and the heart of the king reflects the glory 
of God. 1 The Creator displays his inner richness by raising 
at every stage a person from among the created, endows 
him with all the accomplishments befitting sovereigns and 
entrusts him with the task of government, so that the 
people may lead a happy and prosperous life under his just 
and equitable regime .’ 4 A king must, therefore, feel the 
importance and significance of the glory and grandeur thus 
conferred upon him and must be grateful to God for this 
great honour . 6 “He must seek God’s pleasure by doing the 
virtuous acts, which consist in administering absolute 
justice to the people—a means of the strengthening of the 

1 It is related about HumSyGn that on the occasion of public assembly, 
a curtain was hung between him and the audience ; and when it was 
drawn, the gathering exclaimed with one voice, “Behold the illumination 
of the Divine Being,” AbG-’l Fadl made Akbar "‘Insan-i-KZmil "--perfect 
man. 

* TarlkJi-i-Firuz ghahl of Diya Baranl, p. 27. 

« 

Amir JQiusru in his Qir'C»u'S'Sh*dain, p, 205, addresses the Sultan as 
‘Shadow of God,‘ 

* Siyasat-N&mah , p. 6. 

6 TdrlkJi-i-Firuz Shahi of Diya Barani, pp. 70, 71. 
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empire and a way fnr his own salvation . 1 ' 1 

A king must be brave, enterprising, just and benevolent 
He should be true to his army, benevolent to the subjects, 
kind to the oppressed, courteous to the virtuous and an 
abstainer from the evil-doers.* He should be neither sweet- 
SDeaking nor very harsh. To retain his kingship he must 
maintain his prestige. Kingly dignity disappears on account 
of friendship and familiarity ; and the result is vice, im¬ 
morality and sinning throughout his kingdom . 8 Kingly glory 
and terror of authority contribute more than mere chastise¬ 
ment to the establishment of a strong and stable government. 
His society should be comoosed of the virtuous, faithful, 
wise and sagacious people. He should never grant audience 
or give posts to the humble or low-born people . 4 The 
primary duty of a king is to maintain peace and order in his 
dominion and to protect and patronize the faith . 5 

He must keeD himself well-informed of the condition of 
his nrovinces and the doings of his governors . 6 But he 
should be all the more particular about his personal security, 
and keep his guards and servants satisfied. ‘My first advice 
to you,’ said Bughrg Khan to his son, ‘is this : Consider Empire 
as dear but your own life as dearer ; for, if life is in danger, 
what is the use of this world . 7 Secondly, hesitate in killing 
Maliks and Amirs , but convert your enemies into friends by 
means of liberality, sagacity and kindness . 18 

The three essentials of kingship are the army, treasury 
and nobles , 8 the means of success are justice, beneficence, 

i Siyasat-Namah, p. 8. * MSS. Addb-u'UHarb, p. 5Oa. 

9 TdrJkjk-i-Flruz Shdhl of DiyS Baranl, p. 34/ 

* Ibid,, p. 29. 

* c—1hi* 

\j3 «a£ cr?.* 

Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 206. 

* Diya Baranl, Tdrikh-i-Flruz Shahl, p. 97, and Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, 

p. 205* • 

7 Diya Baranl, p. 152. * Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain , p. 204. 

* ttfUbo - eXb ) b 

Qir'an-u's-Sa'dain, p. 208. 
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pomp and show. A king must have under his command ten 
each Khan ten Maliks , each Malik ten Amirs, each 
Amir ten Sipah-Sdlars , each Sipah-Sglar ten Sar-Qktls 
(generals ) 1 and each Sar-khil ten horsemen or footmen. The 
assumption of a canopy of state, and to cause one’s name to 
be read in the Khutbah and to be inscribed on the coinage 
were regarded as the insignia of royalty . 2 ‘The army 
should, in no case, be allowed to molest the subjects, and 
the latter must not encroach upon the rights of the former .’ 3 

Such was the theory and practice during the Medieval 
Period. The position was not acceptable to a number of 
true followers of Islam such as theologians and sufis, who 
broke away from the monarchy and disassociated themselves 
with the corrupt condition of the Muslim society. The 
Sul^Sn of Delhi was an autocrat, bound by no laws and 
subject to no control; the subjects had no rights but obliga¬ 
tions. The Hindu theories of Dharma and Karma , teaching 
contentment and the rule of the upper classes over the 
lower, in a way, strengthened rather than weakened these 
ideals ; and, as a matter of fact, the Hindu political system 
gave way at the first approach of the Muslim arms. 

The state was based on force; the sovereign upheld his 
power in the face of grave dangers ; all land belonged to 
the crown; and the imperial treasury was the personal 
property of the Sultan. Formally the ruler showed respect 
for religion, and employed under his service some theologians 
(. Dastar-bandan ) as Q&dis and Shaikh-u'l-Islam. Institutions 
such as Bai'tt Khupban. Waqf (endowment) and Kh airat 
(charities) marked outward shows; rpo^qu^s were built and’ 
Jihads were waged. Yet the unfailingof the Maliks , 
the force of local customs afod trajmdhs- and above all .the 
■ • * 

1 Diy* Baxunl, THrl kh -i-Flruz Sh aki: There is obviously ; >; 

initcake as explained before. An array oi iOJ.OOO is possible ou;y H Sipet^ ■ t , ,f 
.'idlar is eliminated. Sipah-SS'&r was a higii title conferred upon Amirs. #> 

• 1. p,«3k* •" i ’- ■ :/. T '' . ' ’ ”• * 

* MSS. Ad3b'U'l-Harb t , p?5Qk. 
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powerful influence of mystics and divines kept the sovereign 
in alarm. The ambitions of the Sultans of Delhi, like the 
Sasanian monarchs of Persia, were to build lofty and 
magnificent palaces, to hold grand assemblies, to conquer 
the world, to accumulate vast hordes of treasure, to bestow 
gifts over their favourites, to carry on war to uphold their 
supremacy and to maintain a large establishment of 
attendants and Jxarem. The position of the Sultan was so 
secure that ‘Ala-u’d-dln and Muhammad Tughlaq content 
plated founding a religion, and Akbar actually created a new 
faith. Acts of cruelty, tortures, and even massacres were 
practised by dictates of policy, extravagant and wasteful 
expenditure became the rule, the Shariat was neglected, and 
the will of the sovereign became the law of the state. 
Such was the un-Islamic nature of the Empire of Delhi. 

The Emveror . 

The safety of the Empire rested upon an efficient manage¬ 
ment of the central government. The working of an 
autocracy mainly depended upon the personality of the 
autocrat. The personal character of the sovereign largely 
contributed to the success or failure not only of the 
administrative system but to the stability of the empire as a 
whole. He ruled only so long as he succeeded ; one little 
disaster, a chance-defeat, an unexpected disloyalty on the 
part of his Amirs , and the whole fabric of the state broke 
down. The royal throne was no bed of roses ; the iron- 
hand alone could maintain its hold ; while the weak rulers 
were set up and pulled down with the inevitable result of 
losing their necks. Such was the case with the successors 
of Sultan Shams-u’d-dln Iltutmish. Sultan Rukn-u’d-dlh 
Flrtlz Shah gave himself up to debauchery and aissipatiori, 
_ and was ultimately assassinated by the Maliks . 1 The next 
successor SultSn Radiyah though endowed with many 
laudable qualities had to meet tlie same lot* Sul'tSn 
Mu‘Izz-tTd~din Bahrain ShSh proved to be an unassuming, 

x Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 184. * Ibid., p. 185. 
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straightforward but blood-thirsty sovereign, for which he 
lost his head. Sultan ‘A a’-u’d-dln Mas‘tld Shah was 
beneficent and kind-hearted but addicted to sensuality, 
pleasure and chase ; the consequence, however, could not be 
otherwise. The imperial throne was insecure. Dangers 
beset it on every side, and the Sultan had to ‘live in an 
atmosphere- of perpetual suspicion and distrust.’ The 
Assassin’s dagger, palace intrigues and the disloyalty of his 
officers and close relatives kept the king alarmed. The 
heretic leader Nur Turk conspired against Islam in the 
reign of Sultan Radiyah . 1 The Na'ib-i-Mulk Malik 
Ikhtiyar-u’d-dln aspired for the throne, and was consequent¬ 
ly put to death by Sulfan Mu‘lzz-u’d-din Bahram Shah . 8 
The same sovereign had to face another conspiracy of state 
officials, and an attempt to subdue it resulted in the making 
of an open revolt against the Sulfan . 3 The Vizier Muhaz- 
zub-u’d-dln also entertained high ambitions by establishing 
the naubat and stationing an elephant at the gate of his 
mansion, but his designs were foredoomed to failure . 4 

The position of a strong ruler, was, nevertheless, 
impregnable. An autocrat of unbounded energies, born 
with indomitable resolution, could successfully hold in check 
the forces of anarchy and confusion* “The one great virtue 
the subjects admired in their ruler was strength ; the one 
fault, they could never forgive him was weakness .’’ 5 The 
great and powerful monarchs of the ‘Early Turkish Empire’ 
were Qufb-u’d-dln Aibak, Shams-u’d-dln Iltutraish and 
Ghivath-u’d-dln Balban, each of whose reign was marked 
by achievements of far-reaching importance as regards the 
founding, consolidating and the strengthening of the Empire. 

Immediately below the sovereign came his Maliks and 
Amirs. They usually supported the Sultan in case he was 
powerful, but usurped his functions when he was weak, and 
played the role of ‘ king-makers.’ A noble usually started 
© 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Nd§iri , p. 190. 1 Ibid., p. 193. 

* kid , p. 194. 4 Ibid., p. 198. 

‘ Professor Muhammad Habib (The Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
1924. p. 311). 
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his career as a slave of the Sultan or of any other noble, 
and on a graduated scale of promotion rose to the position 
of Amir, His life, titles and royal grants were at the mercy 
of the reigning monarch. The official status of a noble was 
determined by his shughl (office), khitab (title), Aqtd 1 
(land) or ..Maratib (privileges at the Court). The state 
could not tolerate his independence ; he could either remain 
as an ally of the Crown or else a rebel. The Turkish 
aristocracy helped a great deal in upholding the Turkish 
domination, yet when the sovereign was weak, they played 
off one against the other. 

The Emperor 1 was the fountain of all authority. The 
theory of the ‘ Divine Right of Kings ’ was still in the 
making. He was regarded as the ‘ shadow of God * on 
earth ( Zil-il-lah ) a or Lord’s Deputy ( Na'ib-i-aizad)* and 
was ascribed to possess divine qualities and an 1 inspired 
mind .’ 4 The emperor was, in actual practice, the supreme 
ruler of the state, the highest court of appeal, the supreme 
legislator,* and the commander-in-chief of the royal forces. 
There was a wide gap between theory and practice; the 
Shan at was to be his guide, but actually his word was law. 
The Sultan may not have been a believing Musalman, yet 
in his public life he had to maintain at least an outward 
show of respect for the fundamentals of Islam. Balban 
impressed upon his subjects to be a pious Musalman,’ 
which enhanced his prestige as a ruler. 

The rulers of the * Early Turkish Empire ’ could not, as a 
matter of fact, depend upon a prestige of an imperial family, 

1 Diya Baram, Tar\k}t-i-EirXlz ShZhi , p. 70. Mu'Izz-u’d-din Bahr3m 
was styled 'An ally of the lord of the faithful.’ 

Tltutraish : ‘The right hand of 

the caliph of Allah and an ally of the lord of the faithful.’ NSair-u’d-dxn : 

AAxhi. ’The sider of 

the lord of the faithful.’ 

4 ^ughjaq NSmah of Amir Khusru, p. 79. * 

Khidr Khan Duval Rani of Amir Khusru, p. 17. 

4 Amir Khusru, Kh azU'in-u’ UFutxih, p. 186. 
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high birth or noble lineage. They had sprung from the 
people, all of them were men of humble origin, and detached 
from their families in their tender ages were even ignorant 
of their parentage. They rose to positions of power and 
sovereignty through sheer force of merit, strenuous efforts 
or through the slow gradations of office ; and their sole 
claim to the throne lay in their power to hold it in the face 
of clever rivals. To strengthen their position, attempts 
were made to secure patents of sovereignty from the 
‘Abbasid Caliohs. The principle that the crown should be 
confined to the members of the royal family was applied to 
the Persian House of Sasan, but the case was different in 
Medieval India. Sultan Iltutmish and Balban , 1 however, 
made attempts to monopolize the imperial throne for their 
respective families ; nevertheless, kingship remained a com¬ 
petitive and elective office. Ambitious and enterprising 
persons did aspire for the throne at the cost of their lives, if 
they failed to achieve their ends. And history provides 
numerous instances of this kind. 

The people, however, regarded monarchy as a necessary 
and desirable institution for the solution of their social and 
political problems. Medieval India knew no rules of succes¬ 
sion. It was customary for the Sultan to appoint his 
successor, but his nomirfee was almost always rejected by 
the Maliks and Amirs , who chose the new sovereign by 
means of a direct or indirect election or by an appeal to 
arms. The ceremony of vowing allegiance (hat t) had 
survived from the Ummayyad Caliphs, and the people played 
an important part at the time of succession. They approved 
the candidature and paid submission to the new ruier. 
They even used their collective power in case of need, and 
when Radiyah appealed to them for assistance against 
Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln, the people responded to her call by 
capturing the Daulat Khanah and killing Shah-Turkan, the 
Regent of the Sultan.* Again the Maliks , Amirs, Sardars , 

1 See DiyS Baranl. Tarlkk-UFiruz Shah}, pp. 120-123. 

* I bn Battutah's Travel®, Elliot, III, p. 592. 
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*Ulema ’ and grandees had all acknowledged Nasir-u’d-dln as 
their sovereign, yet the people publicly pledged their alle¬ 
giance in a public assembly held at Kuskk-i-Firuzi (the 
FirazI castle . 1 The foundation of Muslim kingship in India 
and the principle of election along with a unanimous recog¬ 
nition of one house to rule are perhaps the greatest heritage 
of the Early Turkish Empire of Delhi. However, it is 
certain- that they failed to evolve a definite principle of 
succession ; yet succeeded in establishing the idea that the 
Turk was a legitimate ruler of men and ‘sovereignty was his 
monopoly.’ 

Administrative duties of the Emperor . 

The Emperor was the centre of all authority ; in him 
resided the supreme powers of the state, and consequently 
his administrative duties were multifarious. He was the 
supreme legislator, the highest court of appeal and the 
leader of his forces. It was physically impossible for the 
Sultan to look after the business of government all by him¬ 
self, and the burden of the state could only be lessened by 
delegating to his subordinate officers such powers as might 
conveniently be exercised by them on his behalf. The 
Sultan, however, kept a vigilant watch over the affairs of 
the state, so much so that no important work could be done 
without his approval or knowledge. Out of necessity, he 
established an efficient system of spies to equip himself with 
all the information regarding the behaviour of his subjects, 
governors, Maliks , Amirs and officials. It is interesting to 
recall how a slave of the Sultan served under every Amtr to 
watch his activities and to inform his master accordingly * 
"Curious as it may seem, the fact is, nevertheless true, that 
medieval governments interfered more with the life of the 
people, than any government is likely to do today ,” 8 

1 Tabaqat NSfirt, p. 208. 

1 Ibn Baftutah (Urdu Translation. Muhammad Husain), p'p. 179 and 

241. 

■ Professor Muhammad Habib, {The Third Oriental Conference , Madras, 
1924, p. 312), 
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The Sultan was expected to be munificent, liberal and 
enterprising, well-versed in horsemanship and archery ; and 
also noted for his commanding presence and manly bearing. 
He was further supposed to be the patron of letters and a 
benefactor of his subjects. He conferred upon his Maliks 
and officials titles such as Fa%hr-u'l~Mulk , Sharf~u'l-Mulk % 
and Qaan-ul-Mulk} The highest title was Khan . Next 
came the titles of Malik , and lastly Amir. Below them were 
the military ranks of Sipah-Salar and Sar-Khil. The poets 
recited Qasidahs in his praise 2 and received handsome 
rewards ; and foreign travellers expected a hearty reception 
at his court. The Sultan gave'all possible assistance to the 
people in times of famine. 

A strong and efficient Sultan was certainly an absolute 
despot. But the reigns of weak successors were marked by 
the rivalry of opposing Maliks , who desperately quarrelled 
for power and predominance, and held a regime of blood 
and terror. The annals of Early Medieval India are dis¬ 
coloured by a state of constant contention and strife between 
the Turks and non-Turks. The pre-eminence of YaqQt, a 
non-Turk, aroused jealousy on the part of other Maliks in the 
reign of Sul^Sn Radiya. Again her own Turkish Maliks 
rose in open revolt in her invasion against Altfiniah . 3 

The Imperial Council (Mailis-i-Khas). 

A strong family likeness marks the administrative organi¬ 
zation of all the autocratic states. The central government 
of India in those days was modelled on the lines of the 
‘monarchies of Persia ,’ 4 which were, in their turn, deeply 
influenced by the Roman conceptions of government and 
law.’ Many resemblances are, therefore, noticed between 
the governments of the Roman emperors and Sultans of 
Delhi. 

1 ‘Qa5n’—a title of the Emperor of China—vide TarlJjJi-i-Flruz Shahl 
of Diya Barani, p. 66. 

8 See Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, p. 64; Firi&tah, p. 67, and Bada'ilni, p. 69. 

8 TabaqaUi-NSsirt, p, 1S8. 

4 Diya Barani, Tdrikh-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 26, 
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The Sultan was the final executive authority for all state- 
affairs. Yet, in obedience to the time-honoured custom, he 
summoned a council of the highest officers and allies 1 
( Majlis-i-Kbas ) to discuss the more important problems such 
as executive, legislative and financial. The Council had no 
constitutional or legal powers, but was merely a consultative 
body 8 and its meetings were held in secret. Nobody could 
attend it as a matter of right, the Emperor summoned whom¬ 
soever he liked. Nevertheless, it was a thing of reality, and 
indirectly held in check the great powers of the autocrat. 
The Sultan was bound to act according to its unanimous 
verdict on a certain question, and its joint advice went a 
great way in moulding the policy of the Emperor. A 
monarch, who kept matters confidentially, was naturally 
looked upon with an eye of suspicion. 

Side by side, there was another Council called Majlis-i- 
Khilwat 3 (Privy Council) to which only the most trusted 
officials and servants were invited . 4 The four ministers 
generally attended and informed the Sultan about the 
affairs of their respective departments. The Sultan took 
a keen interest in such matters as affected the welfare of 
the subjects and prosperity of the empire. 

The Suitsn frequently held Majlis-i-Aish (Convivial 
Assembly), to which persons of hi’s taste were alone invited. 
The class of courtiers or Nadims consisted of refined and 
cultivated persons. Their principal occupation was to 


1 h ^ 

Kkaza'in-u'UFutuh* P- 99. “ 

** tiCG * (A i 

Amir Khusru’s Nuh Sipihr, p. 165. 

* It is different from the Maitis uKhas as described above. Journal 
of Indian History, Madras, April 1935, p\ 97, confuses the Majlis-i-Kkilwat 
with Mailis-i- Kh as, 

4 - »>J)L¥ C-J5LL U 

BaranT, Tdrlkh-i-Flruz $hahl. p. 224. 
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entertain the Sultan in his leisure hours and to add to his 
pleasure and sport. As a rule, they did not hold any official 
position within the state. Here the Sultan indulged in 
luxury and amusements, and witnessed games such as 
elephant-fight, flying and wrestling matches. Such royal 
festivities were arranged and supervised by the Bdrbak (Mas¬ 
ter of Ceremonies) or Amir-i-Majlis 1 (Lord of Assembly). 
-The minor officers and servants attached to the assembly 
were as follows : 

£hasah~dar 9 (personal attendant) *, Saqi-i-Kkd$* (personal 
cup-bearer); Tasht-dar 4 (keeper of royal basin); Shar<ib-dar 5 
(keeDer of drinkables); tJamah-dar* (keeper of the royal 
robe); Dawat-dar 7 (keeper of writing case) ; Chashnigir 9 
(Controller of the royal kitchen); Ntfib-i-Chashnigir 9 (Assis¬ 
tant controller); Shulahdar 10 (keeper of the torch : he 
supervised the lighting arrangement of the Palace) ; Yuzban 11 
(keeper of the hunting leopards); Bdzddr ,l * (Falconer) ; Sar - 
i-Chatr-dar l * (Head of the state canopy-bearers); Bahlah - 
ddr u (bearer of the royal pufse) ; Mehtar-i~Farrdsh 1S (chief 
of carpet spreaders) ; Mussallidar (keeper of the royal carpet 
for saying prayers) and Muhr-dar 1 * (keeper of the royal 
seal: he fixed seals upon food and drink). 

The Imperial Court ( M ajlis-i * 1 Am or Bar-i-'Am). 

The custom of holding courts or durbars is very ancient 
among the royal traditions of Persia, and it came to be 
established with the advent of Muslim rule in India. Majlis - 
»-‘Am 17 was radically different from the Imperial Council. It 


I Tabaqdt-i-Nasirt , pp. 238, 239. 

* Ibid., p. 282. 

* Ibid., p. 254. 

• Ibid., pp. 256, 257. 

• Ibid., p. 242. 

10 Ibid. 

II Ibid. 

1 Ibid „ pp. 254, 255. 


* Ibid., pp. 250, 25L 
« Ibid., p. 268. 

7 Ibid. 

• Ibid., p. 261. 

11 Ibid,, pp. 248, 249 
M Ibid., p. 251. 

” Ibid. 


Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Mufiammad Husain, p. 163). 
17 DiyS baranl. THrlhh-i-Ffruz Shah I, p. 30. 
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was a public Court and not a consultative or private assem¬ 
bly. It was the highest administrative organ, where the 
Sul^Sn transacted all the business of the state. The Emperor 
sat upon the throne with an air of dignity and authority 
Chatr (royal parasol) and Durbash 1 (royal baton) were 
regarded as symbols of royal power. Red and black canopies 
were together regarded 1 as an insignia of royalty and 
‘elephants’ and naubat 9 (beating of drums) 4 were the 
exclusive privileges of the Emperor. The name of the 
sovereign was read in the Khutbah and inscribed on the 
coinage. Green or Red canooies and robes of ihonour 6 
were bestowed upon the Maliks and Amirs as a token of 
personal distinction. When FlrGz Shah returned after the 

1 The Indian dxi'bash, like its Persian predecessor, was a wooden staff 
branching at the top and plated with gold. It was used to keep people at 
a distance. 

* Sultan Nasir-u’d-din had two canopies—one black and the other red. 
See Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl , p. 318. The standards of Iltutmigh were black and 
red. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 179. ‘Ala-u’d-din also had a black canopy. 

jLaj. ) wvjLo - St£ juivi jJs* l*\i\ s vjU-wof y 

MSS. Nuh Sipihr of Amir Khusru, p. 49 : 

** 'SM >I^Vk*Jb ^ J jXlfc, U u 

Miftab-u'l-Futuh, p. 21. 

* * Naubat‘ does not mean ‘music’ (see Journal of Indian History , April 
1935, p. 99). 

ft 4 cjt oh) 

4 Lxvi \ iA^ 

‘Ala-u’d-din, displeased with his son Khidr Khan, demanded the return 
of all the insignia of royalty—canopy, durbash, elephants and standards. 
Kh\4 r Kh an Diwal Rant of Amir Khusru. p. 239. 

* Rukn-u’d-din FxrUz S^ah was granted the fief of Bada’Sn along with 
a green canopy. Malik Tughrul-i-Tughan Khan was clignified with a 
canopy of state and a standard in the reign of Sultan Radiyah. See 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp, 182 and 243. Sul^ah* 'Ala-u’d-din Mas'tld Shah 
despatched a red canopy and a robe of honour to Malik Tughrul-i-Tughan 
JChan. See Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, p. 199. 
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capture of Lakhnawtl, KharA-Jahan Maqbal welcomed him 
with numerous flags ( abraq)> which practice did not exist in 
the previous reigns. 

The Sultan sat upon the throne on a high-raised plat¬ 
form. Behind him stood a body-guard of slaves with drawn 
swords, police-officer, head-executioner, royal purse-bearer, 
commander of forces, sergeants, head-swordsmen, wrestlers, 
and lastly horses and elephants glorifying the right and left 
wings of the army. 1 In front of the throne stood the Amir- 
i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain), who maintained law and order 
in the court. The Amir-i-E[djib was assisted by Na'ib-i- 
Amir-i-H[djib z (Deputy to Lord Chamberlain) and an army 3 
of Chamberlains called Hujjab , Malik-u’l-Hujjab or Amir - 
u'l-Hujjab (Head of the Chamberlains), 4 Hajib-u’l-Hujjab 
(Chief of the Chamberlains), and Ulugh-i-Kkds-i-Haiib (the 
Chief Royal Chamberlain), 5 Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
held a special court twice a week to decide cases. On these 
occasions only four servants were present— Amir~i-Hajib> 
Khas~Hdjib, Syed-u'UHujjab and Sharf-u'l-Hujjab— who 
were stationed at different gates to take down the com¬ 
plaints of the people. 

The ceremonies of the court were ‘humiliating and 
servile.’ $ijdah (prostration) and Nadhar (an offer to the 
Sul^Sn) were regarded as essentials of etiquette. Nithar 
was, however, a different ceremony ; it consisted in taking 
platefuls of gold or silver coins or^other precious jewels, and 
after being passed over the head of the sovereign a number 

1 T&riltfi-uBlruz Shahl of Diya Barani, p, 30, 

8 Malik Taj-u’d-dm Sanjar-i-Tez Khan was Amir-i-H3jib in the reign 
of Sultan NSsir-u’d-dln. See TabaqZt-i-Nclsirl % p. 260. 

'frAAfc) j\ 1 —fc-X* 1 jib 

Qa&’id of Badr-i-Chach, p. 52. 

4 J Ala-u’d-din AySz GuzjSni was appointed Malik-u'URujfab or Amlr- 
u'l-Hujjab. See Tabaqdt-i-Nclsirl, p. 293. 

6 Tabaqdt-uNasirl, p. 302. 
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of times, was scattered over the indigent and needy crowds* 
Access to the Sultan was generally granted and every one 
was allowed to lay his application in person before the Sul^Sn 
through the Amir -i* Bidjib or Hdiib'i'Khas, one of the 
greatest administrative officers. 1 When officers and fief- 
holders came to pay their homage to the Sultan, they 
brought with them beautiful slaves, dressed and ornamented 
in the most splendid style, priceless horses, fine elephants, 
valuable garments. Vessels of gold and silver, arms, camels 
and mules. 2 , Foreign travellers when seeking an interview 
with the Sultan offered presents, and generally received 
three-fold from. the court. 3 A special officer ( Shahnah-i - 
Bargdh). was appointed to see that provisions of behaviour 
and forms of presentation were scrupulously observed. 
The programme of the day was drawn up beforehand, yet 
the sittings of the court were long and tiresome. The 
Sul^Sn sat as a chief judge, decided cases and reviewed 
appeals from the Qadfs Court. He further received 
envoys, granted interviews to governors, Raes , Ranas, 
princes, Muqaddams 4 (head village-men) and other officials, 
and transacted other business of the state. Amird-Hdjib 
read out the application to the Sultan for his verdict, and 
then the Muhr-dar (keeper of the Royal Seal) fixed the 
seal on the royal orders. The applications were ultimately 
handed over to the different Dabirs (Secretaries) such as 
DabiM-Kkas (general secretary) 5 for their final disposal. 
In criminal cases, the judgment was enforced there and 
then by a number of Jallads (executioners). Provincial 
administration was, however, separately dealt by the various 
ministries. 


1 Tarlkh-i-Fjruz Shahl of piyS BaranI, p. 202. 

* Tarlkh-i-Flruz Shahi of *Afxf, p. 268. 

8 Ibn-Battutih (Urdu translation by Muhammad liusain, p. 4). 

* Tarlkh-i-Firuz ghahl of Diya BaranI, p. 31. 

8 Tarl^h- -Firuz Shahl of ‘Aflf, p. 224. 
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The Regent 

An extraordinary office of Na'ib-u'bM.ulk 1 or Aiahh 
Na'ib 2 (Regent) was created on special occasions either on 
account of the minority of the monarch or his weakness. 
The Regent stood in the Sultan’s place, and carried on the 
government on behalf of' the Sultan. When Sultan 
Muhammad invaded Thatta, Malik Kablr acted as his Na'ib. 
He summoned Malik Mujir, a feudatory, who came but paid 
no homage to the Naib t Malik Kablr got angry and said, 
“ I am in command of affairs for Sultan Muhammad, and 
am empowered to issue orders in the royal absence.’'’ 3 The 
Na'ib was sometimes ordered to lead expeditions. 4 Sultan 
‘Ala-u’d-din’s Na'ib acted as commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces. He was, in fact, above the ministers, and his 
position was greater than that of any other servant of the 
crown. Being a representative of the Sultan, he stood for 
his royalty ; while the highest civil officer was the Vizier , 
Several Nti'ibs were appointed in different provinces. 6 The 
office of Regent, however, proved a great menace to the 
personal security of its holder as well as to the integrity of 
the empire. The high position of the Na'ib , on the one 
hand, provoked bitter enmity on the part of other officers, 
while, on the other hand, it incited the Regent to aspire for 
the throne. 

The Regent always struggled for political supremacy, 
and his mismanagement and cruel administration was often 

* O&U. <a* CU-401 
Nuh Sipihr of Amir Khusru, p. 70. 

* JDiyS Barani, Tarlkk-i-Firuz Shdhl. p. 241, and Khazd'in-u'l-Futuk, 
p. 70. 

* ^ti.* O'.•♦.an.-* 

‘Afif, Tdrlkh-i-Firuz Shahi. p. 453. 

4 Barani, Tdrl kh -i-Flruz Shdhl, p. 326. 

8 ‘Afif, Tdrlkh-i-Firuz §kahl, pp. 454, 455. 
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responsible for the spread of a general revolt in the empire. 
Shah-Turkan, the mother of Sultan Rukn-u’d-dln acted as 
his Regent, and assumed the charge of government. She 
was, however, put to death for her acts of barbarity. 1 * The 
Maliks elected Mu’lzz-u’d-dtn Bahram Shah on the condi¬ 
tion that Malik Ikhtiyar-u'd-dln Aitkin would act as his 
Regent. He assumed triple naubat , and stationed an 
elephant before his gate—a set of special privileges, which 
the sovereign alone could enjoy in those days—for which he 
lost his neck. 8 Qu^b-u’d-dln, son of ‘All QhQn was 
appointed Na'ib't-Mulk to Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Mas‘ad Shah. 3 4 
Again Sultan NSsir-u’d-dln found himself unequal to the 
task of government ; he, therefore, made Balban his Naib. 4, 
Malik Nizam-u’d-dm was the Regent of Sultan Mu‘lzz-u’d- 
din Kaiqubad, 5 and he aspired for the throne at the cost of 
his neck. Shams-u’d-din Kaika’as had Shaistah KJfaan as bis 
Na'ib . 6 It is obvious from the above that only weak rulers 
had Regents to carry on the government, while the strong 
sovereigns like. Qu^b-u’d-dln lltutmish, Radiya and Balban 
kept no such office under their charge* A strong monarch 
like ‘Ala-u’d-din employed his Na'ib as the commander of 
his forces. 


1 Tdbaqdt-i-Nasirl , p. 182, 

» Ibid ; p. 192. * Ibid., p. 198. 

4 Ibid., p. 294. * Tdrlkk i-Firuz Shahl of Diy5 Barani, p. 131. 

4 Tarlhjh-i-tyubarak Shahl . p. 166. 
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CENTRAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE 
OF DELHI (1206—1290) II 

The four Ministries ♦ 

In accordance -with a well established principle as 
borrowed from Persia, the Sultan was assisted in his execu¬ 
tive work by a cabinet of four ministers. There were five 
principal departments under Mahmud of Gfjaznah— Diwan- 
i-Wizarat (Finance Department) ; DxwanA- Ard (Military); 
Diwan-i-Risalat (Correspondence) ; Diwan-i-Vikalat or 
Waklalat (House-hold Department) 1 and Diwan-i-ShugkLi- 
Ishrafd- Mamlukat (Secret Service Department). The 
central government of India was divided into several depart¬ 
ments, the heads of four of which enjoyed the status of 
ministers. Under the direct supervision of the Emperor, 
the business of the state was carried on by the four 
traditional ministries— Diwan-i-Wizarat (Revenue or 
Finance) ; Diwan-i^Ard (Military) ; Diwan~i~Insha*- (Local 
Government) and Diwan-i-Risalat 3 (Ministry of Appeals). 
Bughra Khan, while advising his son said, “ Do not fail to 
form a cabinet of four ministers, ‘the pillars of the state,’ 
and discuss all the confidential secrets of the state in the 
presence of all the four. Though the rank of the Vizier is 
higher, but you should not allow any of them to predomi¬ 
nate over the other.” Each ministry was under the charge 

1 *Mahmud of Ghaznah ’ by Dr. Nazim, p. 130. 

a Not the ‘Department of Correspondence’ as in the (Journal of Indian 
History , Madras, April 1935, p. 101. 

8 Not ‘ Dlwan-i-Riyclsat ,’ which does not seem to possess a high status 
and as such should not be reckoned among the four ministries—see ‘ Third 
Oriental Conference , Madras,’ 1924. p, 313. Even in the reign of Sultan 
‘Ala-u’d-din Khaljx, Diivcln-i-Riyasat (Ministry of Markets) is not 
mentioned among the four ministries. See Barant, pp, 153, 337 and 374. 
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of a minister (Sahib^i'Diwan) 1 or a deputy minister ( Na'xb - 
iDlwan ) a or both. The powers and functions of these 
ministers widely differed at different times. The procedure 
of work also changed, and, along with it, their duties were 
also transferred from one to another. However, much 
depended upon the personality of the Emperor and the 
character of ministers. A confidant of the Sultan like 
Nizam-u’d-dln the dadhak could easily be entrusted with 
the powers of a Regent, while an active and powerful 
sovereign like Balban regarded the ministers as mere 
executive officers to carry out his orders. 

Diwan'i-Wizarat (Ministry of Revenue). 

The ‘Abbasid Vizier was the Prime Minister and receiv¬ 
ed the title' of al-Sadr-u'bA l ?am or al-Vizier*u*UA % $am* 
The Vizier of Delhi was not the chief minister and was 
styled as Muayyid-ulMulk (Helper of Realm); 1 Ain'U'l - 
Mulk 4 (the eye of the state); Ni%dm'u'l~Mulk 5 (administrator 
of the realm) ; Fa&hr'u'l-Mulk (oride of the land); Sadr-uH- 
Mulk (chief of the kingdom); Diya-u'l-Mulk , (light of the 
empire); Wazir-i-Mulk 6 (Vizier of the kingdom) ; Qawam-ul* 
Mulk ; 7 Khwdiah Jahan ; 8 Taj-u’bMulk 9 and Khan-i-Jahan ,*° 

1 Seirat-i-Firuz Shahl. Bankipore MSS., p. 72. 

a It is incorrect to say that a ministry was under the minister (Diwan 
or Na'ib-i-Dtu>an) and that there was no deputy minister. Sultan Ghiyath- 
u'd-din Tughtaq appointed BahS-u’d-din as A Ari<jl and Malik Taj-u’d-din 
as N&'ib-i-Arit i. See Barani’s Tarikh-l-Firuz Shahl, p. 423. Again, when 
Khusru Khan was the vizier of Mubarak Khaljl. Fadi-u’llah and Mu gh itb- 
u’d-dln acted as his N&'ib4-Vtziers. (BaranI, Tarxkh-i-Firuz Shahl, p. 379). 
In some reigns such as that of ‘AlS-u’d-dln, the ministries were entrusted 
with the charge of ’ Na’ib-i-lVakll-i-dar , Dablr-i-Mumallk, Na ib-i-Vizier, 
and Na'ib-i-Arid . The old system was, however, revived by FIrGz §hsh. 
See BaranI, p. 237. It may be concluded that miniscries were either under 
the charge of DlutHti (Sahib) or Na’ib-i-Dlwan, and sometimes both. 

* ‘A Short History of Saracens by Amir ‘All,* p. 412. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nftsirly pp. 135, 173. 1 Firishtah, p. 67. 

8 Tabaq&t-i-Nasirl, p. 183. ? ‘Aflf, TanQh-i-Flruz Shahl , p. 395. 

8 Tarlkh-i-Mubarak Shahl, p. 142. * Ibid., p. 147* 

10 The title of Kh an-i-Jahan was, for the first time, bestowed upon the 
Vizier —MSS. Seirat-i-Firuz Shahl, p. 17. 
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The Vizier or Dastur 1 was the minister of revenue, and 
enjoyed precedence over his colleagues, but the latter were 
not his subordinates in any way. The principle of joint 
responsibility did not exist in those days, and each minister 
was directly responsible to the Sultan. The Ministers were 
not his courtiers ; they were the officers of the state, and 
as such their personal relation with the emperor was not 
very intimate, 

‘The Vizier occupied the highest office 2 that a man of 
letters ( Ahl-i-Qalam ) could hold,’® and held the supreme 
status that a civilian could enjoy. The Vizier ^han-i'Jahdn 
Maqbal of Sultan Flraz Tughlaq was illiterate, 4 while 
Qutlugh Khan. Vizier of Sultan Husain, was the most 
learned man of the time. 6 The Vizier was the chief adviser 
of the SultSn, who often held secret consultations with 
him. The Adab-ul-Harb of Fakhr-u’d-din MubSrak 
Shah regards the Vizier as an ideal man well-versed in the 
art of government and notes a number of qualifications 
befitting a Vizier. Accordingly he must be ‘learned, 
experienced, God-fearing, bold, social, prudent, and well 
read in Shari‘at. ,# According to Nizdm-u'l-Mulk TflsI, the 
Vizier should in addition be ‘the protector of subjects and 
strong-handed.’ 7 So long as the Vizier was able to crush 
rebellions of a serious nature, his position was impregnable. 

The Vizier was the head of the Revenue Department. 
He collected revenue, checked the accounts of provincial 

1 Khazd'in-u'l-Futuk of Amir Khusru, p. 84. 

Zafar Ndmah , edited by Ch-Schefer—Paris 1883. 

* MSS. Addb-u'l-Harb , 60b. Asiatic Society of Bengal Manuscript. 

Tu gh laq Ndmah , p. 18. 

4 ‘Afif, Tdri kh -i-Flruz Shdhl. p. 395. 

5 Tabaqat-i-Akbarh p. 157. 

® MSS. Addb-u'l-Harb, p. 60b. Asiatic Society of Bengal Manuscript, 
pp. 55, a, b ; 56b ; 57a. 

7 Siyasat Ndmah , p. 21. 
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governors and realized balances. The accounts of all the 
departments were audited by the Ministry, 1 and the Vizier 
himself examined all the schedules of receipts;and disburse' 
ments every day.* He exercised a considerable jurisdiction 
over the Military Department. The early Muslim rulers 
made no distinction between the civil and military duties, 
and the Viziers of Iltutmish and l Ala-u’d-d!n conducted 
military campaigns as well. 8 The Vizier of Muhammad Shah 
acted as Na’ib during the Sultan's absence from the capital. 4 
When the Sultan is weak, the Vizier must necessarily be 
strong, otherwise the affairs of the state are bound to fall 
into disaster. The fall of the Vizier meant the domination 
of military leaders. However, in the struggle for supremacy 
between the king and the Vizier , public opinion generally 
supported the former. The weakness of the Vizier , on the 
other hand, resulted in the predominance of the military 
leaders, which exactly is the case during the latter part of 
the Early Turkish Rule. Ulugh Khan and his brother were 
the actual rulers, the Sul$an and the Vizier simply reigned. 

The Vizier paid the army and all the other servants of 
the state, and granted allowances to holy persons, widows 
and orphans. 6 The mint;® the building department ; 7 the 
horse ; camel and stables ; 6 intelligence and post depart¬ 
ments agriculture, charitable institutions, 10 and Kar^anahs 
(factories) were all under the charge of the Vizier. The 
Na'ib-i-Vizier-i-Mumdlik (the Deputy Vizier) did not enjoy 
a high status, and, unlike the Vizier , was not allowed to sit 
in the Sultan’s court. 

The Vizier was assisted by a number of high officials— 
Mushrif-i-Mumalik 11 (Accountant-general of income), 

I ‘Aflf, Tdrtkh-i-Flruz Shdhh p. 339. 

* Ibid., p. 397. * Barani, Tdrlkh-i-Firuz S^ahi, p. 252. 

4 T&r\hh-i- Mubarak Shahl, p. 152. 

* MSS. Adab-ul-Harb , p. 56a. 

* ‘Afxf, Tar lkh -i-Firuz Shahl, pp. 346, 347. * 

7 Ibid., p. 333. 8 MSS. Adab~u'VRarb , p. 56a. 

* Ibid., p. 556. l# Ibid., p. 566. 

II Tabaqdt-i-Nafirl, pp. 183, 193. 
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Mustauf i 1 (Auditor-general of expenditure)* and Majma‘ah- 
dar 3 (who kept the record of balances). The controversy 
that arose between Khan-i-Jahan Vizier and ‘ Ain u'l-Mulk 
Mushrtf-i-Mumalik at the time of Sultan Firaz Tughlaq 
explains the duties of the three great officers. The Vizier 
contended that the Mushrtf had nothing to do with the 
detailed account of expenditure, for he was an examiner of 
items of income, and the duty of the Mustaufi was to 
check the details of expenditure. ‘ Ain-u’l-Mulk differed 
from this view, and referred the matter to Sultan Firuz, 
who finally decided the matter thus, “a detailed account of 
income and total expenditure was to be given to the Diwan^i- 
Ashrafy and a detailed account of expenditure plus total 
income to the Diu>an4-Istifd, and a detailed account of 
both the income and expenditure to the Diivdn4 m Wizdrat 
Thus, the three branches of accounts, i.e., income (Jama) % 
expenditure ( Kharj ) and balance {Bdqi), were under the 
charge of three responsible officers. The Treasurer was 
(tailed the Khazin* Apart from these officers there was 
an army of clerks and minor officials attached to the 
Department. The Vizier occupied the ministerial chair, 
the Naib4-Vizier sat on his left; below him sat the 
Mushrif-i-Mumalik (Accountant-general of income), who 
checked the income of the empire, examined the records, 
and saw that the public money was not misappropriated. The 
Mushrif also drew decrees appointing tbne heir-apparent,® 
Next came the Bartd-i-Mumdhk (Commissioner of Intelli- 

1 Tabaqat-i-NQsin , p? 192 . ‘Afif, Tarihh-i-Firuz ShahL p. 308. 

* .,, jSh. jt>. ^ijX.**»** 

^ (3^ 2 b Lbouhd 

‘Afif, Tarlkh-i-Firuz Shdhl p. 458. 

» Ibid., p. 92, 

4 Ibid., p. 409. « 

5 Tabaqat-i-NSfirl, p. 248. Hindu Khan, the Treasurer. 

• Ibid., p. 185. 
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gence), Mustaufi (incharge of expenditure), and Wuquf 1 
(who verified items of expenditure) and Na'ib*i~Wuquf. 
The Mush rif-i-Mumalik was assisted in his work by the 
N aHb-i-Mushrif (Deputy to the Accountant-general), the 
Nazir or the examiner of receipts* and the Na'ib-i-Nazir . 

In addition to his duties as the Emperor’s chief adviser, 
the Vizier , as related above, supervised the working of the 
Diwan-i-Wiz&rat (Revenue Department). The Vizier of 
Muhammad Tughlaq was assisted by four Deputies called 
Shah, who received from 20,000 to 40,000 tankahs per annum ; 
four Dabirs (secretaries), each of whom received the reve¬ 
nue of a large town; and each Dablr had under him 300 
clerks, the lowest salary of a clerk being 10,000 tankahs * The 
Vizier was the head of the Department, and could recom¬ 
mend to the king for appointment or dismissal of any officer. 4 
The Sultan’s orders were sent to the Vizier for execution, 
and Qddi-i-Shahr and Khatib accordingly inflicted punish¬ 
ments upon the criminals. 8 ‘Oriental Empires,’ Sir Henry 
Maine rightly observes, ‘were tax-paying institutions.’ Yet 
the task was most delicate and most baffling. Everything 
depended upon an efficient working of the Diwdn ; good 
government, stability of the Empire, peace and tranquillity 
could only be possible in ca^e the treasury was full. It 
was the duty of the Vizier to provide money for the expenses 
of the administration ; he, therefore, had to keep a vigilant 
watch over the- local governors and their accounts. The 
land-tax was the principal source of revenue. Land revenue 
assessed from the Khalgah Iqta\ and other classes of lands, 
Khirai from subordinate Hindu chiefs, Khums or one-fifth 
of the war booty, and other revenue derived from Zakat 
and abvdb were the chief sources of revenue. 

* 'Afif, Tarikh-i-Flruz Shah I, p. 419. 

* Ibid., p. 320 

* MasHlik-u'l-Ab$<lr (Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 578). 

* ‘Afif, Tarl&k-i-Flrliz Shahl, p. 414. 

* Ibn Batityah (Urdu translation by Muframmad Husain, p. 1661. 
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Qufb-u’d-dln abolished all taxes except those of the 
Shariat , which meant one-tenth or one-fifth, 1 i.e M the tithe 
land and the §adaqah. However, the system prevailing in the 
country and most akin to the Muslim Law must have been 
adopted. Iltutmish made no changes, and Balban, too, could 
affect no change in the Iqtd 1 system. The ‘Early Turkish 
Empire 1 was too weak to establish anything like a regular 
and systematic organization for the assessment .of revenue. 
The achievements in financial matters were practically nil], 
and the Early Turkish ruiers followed the Muslim theories 
of finance and the policy of the Ghaznavids. Under the 
Ghaznavids, the §aliib-i-Diwan (or provincial revenue 
minister), the l Amil or a collector, and the Rais were all 
appointed by the Sultan. The provincial officers were 
bound to deposit the revenue into the royal treasury, and in 
case of delay an agent or Rasul was appointed by the central 
government to exact payment.- It all depended upon the 
strength of the central government. With the establishment 
of an independent Muslim State in India, the state of affairs 
naturally changed. Sul£§n Mu‘izz-u’d-dln entrusted the 
charge of different territories to his slaves, while his 
successors distributed tracts of land ( Iqtas ) to their own 
trustworthy and loyal officials known as muqtas. But the 
system had no permanent basis, nor the muqtas possessed 
hereditary rights of succession. The Jqta holder collected 
the revenue and deducted from it the amount granted to 
him ; and the balance went to the central government. 
Besides the Iqta\ there existed other grants known as 
Khal^ah or Mumlakat, which were the property of the state, 
and were probably managed through the agency of * Amils. 
Another class'of land was that which was entirely left into 
the hands of the original owners on condition of payment of 
revenue. The revenue officers, perforce, entered into 
contracts with the Rajas , Rawats ,* Chaudhries and 

4 Tarik}i4-Fa%Jir-u'cl-a}n Mubarak Shah edited by Sir Denison Ross, 
pp. 33, 34. 

* Miftah-u'l-Futufi, p. 59. 
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Muqaddams 1 or any other pre-existing authority, who were 
permitted to collect the land-tax on behalf of the state on 
submitting a deed called the Khut to the local officers. Free 
lands, Milk or In am also existed. The plan proved an utter 
failure. Although the intermediate officers were paid due 
allowances, yet they kept armed retainers and considered 
themselves to be absolute masters of the soil. Thus ‘non¬ 
payment of tax became a general rule.' 1 However, it goes 
to the credit of Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-dln Khaljl to reorganize the 
affairs of revenue assessment. 

Diwan-i- Arid-i-Mumalik* (the Ministry of War). 

The §ahib~i~Diwan-i-Aridd-Mumdlik 1 (the minister of 
war) styled as * Imad-u*l-Mulk 5 (the pillar of the state) was 
the head of the Military Department. Sultan Radiyah had 
bestowed the title of Kutlugh Khan upon Malik Saif-u’d-dln, 
the minister of war. 8 In Balban’s time, the * Arid was known 
as Rawat-i-Arid? There was another important .officer 
called Sahm-u'l-HasJiam (Marshal of the Retinue) 8 to assis 
the Minister in the management of the Department. The 
‘ Arid had nothing to do with the direction of war-operation 
and policy, which were exclusively dealt with by the Sultan 
himself* In some reigns, however, the ‘ Arid was called upon 
to lead expeditions.* There was no commander-in-chief in 
those days, for such an office would have been too danger¬ 
ous for the monarchy. As a matter of practice, the com- 

1 Khaza in-u'l-Futuh of Amir JChusru, p. 88. 

** . Baram, T&rtkh-i-Flruz £hrlhl, p. 217. 

* fabaqat~i-Na^ir}, p. 224; Kh az3'in~u'l-Futuh, p. 127. 

* Ibid., p. 317, and Seirat-^i-Firttz SRahi (MSS.), p. 72. 

» Diya Barani, TcIrlk&-i-Flruz <&ahl p. 153. 'Aflf, Tctri&t-i-Firuz 
Shahi, p. 302. 

• Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 187. 

7 DiyU Baram, Tarlkh-i-Flruz $&ahi, p. 153* 

■ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , p. 276. 

• Khazd'in-u'l-Futuh, p. 50 ; MSS. p. 56 ; and MSS. 

Nuh Sipihr, p. 58. 
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mander ‘Sar-uLashkar 1 of every campaign was appointed 
for the occasion, and the governors of different provinces 
■were ordered to despatch their troops to join the imperial 
forces at the appointed places. 3 The Sultan personally led 
all military operations, or else he directed them from the 
capital; but the commander ( Sar-i-Lashkar ) alone con¬ 
ducted all negotiations with the enemy. It is, however, 
noteworthy that Malik Husain Al-Gharl, the Minister of 
war, was.appointed to relieve the garrison of Ranthambhor 
in the reign of SultSn Radiyah, 8 while Sultan Balban had 
appointed Malik Bdrbak Bektars-i-Sultani (the Sultan’s 
A.D.C.) at the head of a small contingent of horsemen to 
march in advance in search of Tughrul. 4 

The ' Arid was a distinguished officer of the state, and 
was responsible for the administration of the army. He 
was the most influential member of the war-council, which 
advised the commander in matters of military operations. 5 
What was expected from him was a general organizing 
capacity and a fair knowledge of military affairs. He held 
reviews 6 once a year, recruited men for the army, 7 and 
examined soldiers, horses and arms. The highest qualifica¬ 
tions for a soldier were to possess a good physique, 8 to be a 
good archer and an excellent rider. An efficient horseman 
had two horses, the price of whom along with that of arms 
was paid by the government. Those who fled from the 

1 Diya Baram, Tdrlkh-i-Firuz SJi dhh p. 231. 

a Ibid., p. 489. 

8 Tabaqdt-i~Nd$iri , p. 187. 

4 Diya Baram, Tdrikh-i-Flrus Shdhi. p. 88. 

8 Khazd'in-u'l-Futuh . pp. 118-120. 

8 Ibid., p. 120. 

7 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl, p. 146. Baram, Tdnkh-i-Firuz Shdkl. p. 326. 

8 It is interesting' to note how Bakhtyar Khalji, the conqueror of 
eastern Bengal, was refused military employment for the simple reason 
that his personality was not striking and imposing, Tabaqat-i-Nasirt 
P-146. 
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field were killed by the Sult§n’s order. 1 The *Arid 
formally did not enjoy the power of dismissing or promoting 
his subordinate officers ; but, in fact, he made recommenda¬ 
tions to the Sultan. Balban had, however, expressly 
conferred all .powers upon his ‘ Arid. 2 , The whole army, 
whether stationed at the capital or in the provinces, was 
under the direct control of the central government, and was 
paid in cash ; revenues and lands were rarely assigned fot 
military services till the reign of Sultan FlrQz Shah. 8 In 
times of war, the 1 Arid had to fulfil some extra duties, i.e., 
the organization of the commissariat and the- collection of 
spoils. 4 The shariat had allotted four-fifths of the spoils to 
the army and one-fifth to the state, but the rule was inten¬ 
tionally broken, for the army received regular salaries. The 
Ministry, as A rule, fixed the price of food-stuff and other 
necessaries, and the Mahajans and SahUkars were directed 
to provide all requisites on the line of the army’s march. 6 

Medieval India was not feudal as it is generally be¬ 
lieved. 6 The blunder arises from a misconception of the 
word ‘feudalism' and an ignorance of the true character of 
the government under the ‘Early Turkish Empire.’ Pastoral 
tribes, when they settle down, normally organize themselves 
on a feudal plan. The great leader of the horde becomes 
their king; the chiefs become his feudatories and the heads 
of the families become landlords; from whom the tenant or 
the farmer gets the land. A distinguished feature of such a 
society is its divided allegiance ; there is a gulf of separation 
between the ruler and the tiller of the soil, connected, 
of course, through a series of intermediate officers. -Military 
service becomes an incident of land tenure. All offices 
are hereditary, and every one is succeeded by the eldest 

1 Ibn Battutah, (Urdti translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 145. 

* Diy5 Barani, Tari^h-i-Firuz Shahi . p, 115. 

1 ‘Aflf, Tarlkh-UFiruz Shahi, p. 300, 

* Ibid., p. 298. 

* DiyS Barani, Tarlhth-UFbUz Shahi, p. 89. 

1 See Cambridge History of India, Vol, III, p. 45, which describes the 
organization of central government as feudal. 
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son. Thus ‘status, not contract, is the basis of society.’ 
But the Empire of Delhi was a territorial state of modern 
type ; the sovereign was supreme over all causes—military, 
administrative and judicial. All land was the property of 
the state. The country was divided into provinces, caoitals 
and cities, the governors of which were known as Hdbim , 
Amir-u'l-Umard and Amir , respectively. The rural areas 
were entrusted to the charge of Muslim officers, who worked 
under the ‘ Amils} The governors were not feudatories, 
but servants of the crown, appointed and dismissed at its 
pleasure, and their offices, too, were never hereditary. 
Sultan Ftrfiz Tughlaq, for the first time, ordered that when 
a servant grew old, he was to be succeeded by his son, 
son-in-law and slave in the order of preference. 2 In 1247 
A.D., Sultan Nasir-u’d-din, on the advice of Ulugh Khan, 
dismissed the Jagir-dars of Lahore and Multan, for the 
latter did not join the Sultan’s army against the Mongol 
Invasion. 3 The army, too, was not feudalized ; the soldiers 
were directly recruited and enrolled in the registers of the 
State by the 1 Arid or by governors on behalf of the Sultan, 
and paid out of the royal treasury.* The Hakim (governor) 
of Multan was also Bakhshi (paymaster) of the army. 6 The 
Regents ( Naibs ), Walls (governors), revenue officers 
(Mutasarnf) and assistants ( Karkunan ) had to submit a 
statement of income and expenditure to the Diwan-i - 
Wizarat regularly. 6 It is interesting to recall how Qutb- 
u'd-dln after the conquest of Thangir (Biyanah) divided 
the people into Mussalmans , IJarbts (soldiers) and Dhimmis 
(tributaries). 7 

The court and palace of the Sutlan were modelled on Per¬ 
sian lines, while the administration of the army followed the 

1 Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 33. 

1 ‘Afif, Tdrikh-i-Fbuz Shahu p. 303. 

a Firisktah, p. 71. 

* Masdhh-u'l-Absdr . (Elliot, Vol. Ill), pp. 576 and 577. 

4 lbn Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 1. 

• Diya BaranI, Tarikh-i-Fbuz Shdhi. p. 468. 

7 MSS. Taj-ul-Maathr, p. 375. 
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Turkish system of military classification. Bureaucratic grades 
were based upon the decimal system. Ten soldiers, footmen 
or horsemen, were placed under the charge of a Sdr-i- 
Lashkar or Sar Khil ; ten Sar Khll were commanded by one 
Amir , ten Amirs by one Malik , ten Maliks by one Khan, 
and it was expedient to have ten Khans in the kingdom. 1 
Thus, a Khan or Amir~\~tuman was the commander of 
a body of 10,000 ; a Malik or Amir-i-Hazarah , a commander 
of 1,000; an Amir or Amir-i-§adah , 8 commander of 100; 
Amir-uPunjah , commander of 50 ;* and a Sar Khil or 
Amtr-vdah, commander of ten. With the conquest of 
Northern India in the thirteenth century, military officers 
were burdened with civil duties, so much so that adminis¬ 
trative work became a moral duty of most of the military 
officers. Sipah^salar (commander of troops) held an impor¬ 
tant position in the army ; he was often the leader of the van 
of the army, 6 and sometimes acted as governor of some 
province 6 or chief justice of the Empire 7 in addition to 
his military services. Very often the Sultan himself led 
expeditions, and supervised the organization of the army, 
which was divided into right and left wings ( maimanah and 
maisarah ), and centre ( qalb ). 8 Each portion of the army 
was under a separate commander known as SarH-Fauj. In 
front of the divisions of the army stood elephants, 9 

Most titles like Sultan , Khan , Malik and Amir illustrate 
an unfortunate process of a slow and gradual degradation. 
Amir in Arabic means a ruler, commander or a supreme 

- 1 Diya Baram, Tdnkh-i-Fhuz Shahl p. 83. 

* Ibid., p.219. 

* Ibid., p. 219 lXx-*. J 

* Ibid., p. 376. 

s Sipah-sdlfir Tzz-u’d-dln Husain, son of Khartnli, was the leader of 
the van of the army (Tabaqati-Nclsirl, p. 140). 

9 See Ibid., p. 146. 

7 Amir 'AlI-i-Ism5‘il, the Sipdh-saldr was also Amlr-i'd&d of the 
capital city of Delhi. See TabaqcU-i-Ndsirl , p. 170. 

* Diys Baranl, Tarikh-i-Firuz ShShi, p. 260. 

9 ‘Afif, Tarlhh-i-Firxiz Shahi. p. 201, 
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ruler, and consequently the second Caliph was styled as 
Amzr-u’l-Muminin (commander of the faithful). After the 
decline of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the kings of ‘Ajam 
assumed the tide of Amir ; but with the invention of the 
title of ‘Sultan by Mahmud of Ghaznah, Amir came to be 
meant only an important officer, ‘ Malik * originally meant 
chief, ruler or king. The pre-Muslim emperors of Persia 
styled themselves as Malik-uH-Muluk (king of kings). The 
term Malik , however, was not abused and continued main¬ 
taining a high dignity. Again Khan or Qaan, a Turko- 
Chinese word, meant the. great over-lord of all the Turkish 
tribes ; and was the title of Chingiz Khan and his successors. 
The semi-indepedent princes of Turkistan were known as 
Khan-i-Khanan in the ninth and tenth centuries, but after 
the conquest of Turkistan by the Mussalmans, the title of 
Khan was given to the highest officers of the state. The 
premier Khan was styled Ulugh or Alf (first Khan), a title 
given to Balban by Sultan Nasir-u’d-din; 1 while the 
premier Amir was called Amir-uLUmara. 

DiwcLn~i-In-sha 2 (Ministry of Local Government), 

The §ahib-i-Dhvan i-Insha was the Minister of Local 
Government, variously called as Dabtr-i-Mamalik, 3 Dabir 
Khan or SarA-Dahlr (all meaning chief secretary of the 
state) and styled as * Umdat-u'l-Mulk (pillar of the state) or 
Taj-u’l-Mulk 4 (crown of the state). The Minister was the 
proper channel of correspondence between the central and 
local governments, in other words, between the king and 
provincial governors, 6 and as such he was expected to be a 
‘man of letters.’ Sultan Ghivath-u’d-dln Tughlaq called 
for the Dabir-i-Khas? and dictated messages to the gover- 

1 Tabaqftt-i-Nasiri. p. 289. a Baratu. T&rlkji-i Firuz Shahl. p. 247. 

3 Malik Tzz-u’d-din was appointed Dabir-i-Mamahk in the reign of 
Sultan *Al3-u’d~dm, and held the charge of Dlwan-i-lnsha. 

4 Tahaqat-i-Na?lrl, p. 183. 

6 Diva Barani, Tarikjh-t-Firuz Shahl. p. 153. 

* tfV'* L-6-J3 LJ Uaa»- 
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nors of various provinces intimating the murder of Sultan 
Mubarak ShSh. 1 * * It was his duty to lay before the Sultan 
the petitions of governors and local officers for his orders, 
and to convey the same to the applicants. Matters, which 
directly .concerned the particular ministries, were referred 
to them for opinion and disposal. The Minister himself 
drafted all firmans in a ‘pliable and courtly style,’ and 
observed all legal forms. The various records and docu¬ 
ments were carefully kept for future reference by his 
subordinate officers in office. He was assisted in his work 
by a large staff of Dabirs 8 or Secretaries. 

Diw&n-i-Risdlat (the Ministry of Appeals). 

Dhvan-i-Risalat was the highest court of appeal. It was 
like the Diwan-u'bMazalim of the ‘Abbasids (Board for the 
Redress of Grievances). The Ministry received complaints 
from the subjects, and either granted redress in the capacity 
of the king’s agent {Rasul)* or else submitted to the Sultan 
for his final orders. ‘Every day,’ says Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf, 
‘a number of applications were submitted to the Diwan-i~ 
Risalat , asking for money, allowances and stipends/ 4 5 * The 
$dbib-i~Diu>an entitled IVakil-i-dar* and Bahd-u'l-Mulk a 
entertained all complaints againts governors, ministers, 
government officials and even members of the royal family, 
.and decided such cases as fell within his jurisdiction. 
An appeal from the Qjadi's Court lay to the Sultan, who 
presided over the Ministry. 

Diya Barani describes the four Ministries as follows : 
Malik liamtd-u’d-dln Naib-i-Wakil-i-dar, Malik Tzz-u’d- 

1 Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl. p. 337. 

1 Malik QawSm-u’d-dm was * llaqah-Dabir in KaiqubSd’s time. See 
Diya Barani, p. 131. Shams-u'd-dm. the Dabir , was sent to Sul tun 
Mu‘izz-u’d-dln Kaiqubad by Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln with a letter of 
message. See Qir'an-u’s~Sa'dain , p. 102. 

* ‘Aflf, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shdhi. pp. 512-13.* 

* Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shdhi , p. 558. 

5 Ibid., p. 337. 

* lbn-Ba\tutah (Urdn translation by Muhammad Husain),T). 218. 
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din Dabir-i-Mamaiik, Malik Ashraf QaninI Na'tb-i-Vizier 
and Khwajah HajI Naib-i-'Aid were each incharge of one 
department during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-din. The 
four traditional Ministries were Dhvan-i-Wizarat, Diwan-i- 
‘ Ard-i-Mumalik, Diwdn-i-Insha and Diwan-i~Risalat. BaranI 
further notes that by the removal of Malik IJamid-u’d-dln 
and ‘Izz-u’d-dln and the murder of Sharf QaninI, the glory 
of Diwdn-i-Risalat> Diwan~i~Insha and Dhvan~i~Wizarat 
withered away. 1 It is clear therefore, that the Wahil-i~dar 
was incharge of the department of appeals (Dw3n-i- 
Risalat), 

Wakil-i-dar variously designated as RasuUi-dar or Hajib- 
u'l - Irsdl a was appointed to perform the secretarial functions 
of the court,? and was incharge of the Diwan4-Risalat. He 
received a pay of 24,000 dinars or a Jagir yielding an 
equivalent income.* The practice was like this : the Hdjib 
introduced the visitor to the Hall of audience and handed 
over his petition to the Bdrbak (a title, conferred upon the 
Amir-i~Hajib)> who took it to the throne. After the Sultan 
retired from the court, the Hajib handed over the papers to 
the Wakll-i-dar, who disposed of them according to the 
Sultan’s orders. 

Departments of the State. 

Besides the Ministries, there were certain other depart¬ 
ments ( Masnads or Imarats ), which, however, occupied a 
lower status. The most important of these was the 
Department of Justice { Diwand-Quda-i-Mumalik or Diwan-i~ 
Sham 6 or Diwan-i-Quda ).® The Department has been defined 
by Qadl Minhaj Siraj in his Introduction to the Tabaqat-i- 
JSdsjri as Diwan-i-Mazdhir wa muaam-i'Fasl-i-Khusumat 
wa Qat K -i-Da wai 1 (Board for the redress of the oppressed, 

* BaranI, TclrjkJi-i-Flrtiz Shahi . p. 337. 

* lbn-Battutah. (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 218. 

3 BaranI, Tdrikh-i-FiruZftShahi. p. 576. 

4 Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 218. 

6 Seirat-i-Firuz Sh.dhl , Bankipore MSS., p. 123. 

6 Khaza'in-u'l-Futuh, p. 7. 7 Introduction— Tabaqat-i-Najii}, p. 3. 
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decision of disputes and settlement of claims). It was 
presided over by the Chief Qadl variously known as the 
Qadi-i-M-umalik 1 (Chief Justice of the State) or Qadi-u'l* 
Quddat 2 (Judge of judges) and styled as Sadr-u'l-Mulk 3 
(Chief $adr or judge), ^adr^u's-^udur* (Judge of the judges), 
Sadr-i-Jahan 5 (Judge of the realm), Sadr~u Sudur-i-Islam* 
(Chief §adr of Islamb §adr-u's-$udur-i~Jahan (Judge of 
the judges of the world) 7 and Qadi-i-Sadr-i-Jahan 6 (Chief 
judge of the realm). He was expected to be a man of 
learning and piety. He was the highest judicial authority 
below the king and exercised both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. The Qadi-i-Mumalik was the Chief Justice of 
the realm and sometimes also acted as the city Magistrate 
of Delhi. 9 He decided cases of murder and injury. 10 The 
Qadl of Qu^b-u’d-din Mubarak Shah was also Ralid-dar, 
(incharge of the keys of the Palace gates). The Kalid-dar 
had about a thousand persons under his command ; about 
500 of these guarded the Palace, and stood armed in two 
rows from the outer door to the inner door. Their officers 
and Munshis patrolled and took attendance. 11 The Chief 
Qadl conducted the Nika )) ceremony of the Sultan's 
relatives and high officials of the state. 1 * He was assisted 
in his judicial work by the Na'ib~i-Qddi-i-Mumdlik and a 
number of Qadis . Every city and almost all the bigger towns 
had their separate Amir-i-dad 13 (Judges) entitled as Majd-u'U 
umara (most glorious Amir u while special Qadis were 

I TabaqdL~i-Ndsirl, p. 193. 

* Ibn-Battvitah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 40, and 
Masahk-u'l-Absar (Elliot, Vol. Ill), p. 578. 

* Tabaqdt-i-Nasirh p. 193. * MSS. T&j-u'hM.a'dthir , p. 178. 

e Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, pp. 167 and 218. 

a Masdlik-ul-Absdr (Elliot and Dowson), p. 578. 

7 Barani, Tdrlkh-i-Firiiz Shdhl, pp. 247, 248. 

8 Ibid., pp. 24 and 126. * Tabaqclt^i-Nasir}, p. 215. 

10 MSS. Setrat-i-F}ruz Shaht. p, 123. 

II Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 80. 

11 Ibid., p. 137. 

13 Diya-u’d-din Junaidi was the Amir-i~ddd of Gwalior. See Tabaqdt-i- 
Ndsiri , p. 188. 14 Ibid., p, 188. 
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appointed for the army under the direct control of the 
Qddi-i'Lashkar (the Q§dl of the Army). Unlike other 
officers, Qgdis were generally Appointed for life. 

Criminal law in the Middle Ages was very strict, and 
punishments were severe. The aggrieved party reported the 
matter to the QadI, who heard and decided the case. The 
murderer was handed over to the relatives of the murdered, 
by whom he was put to death. If a person committed an 
offence of entering the Royal Palace by force, he received 
the capital punishment. 1 In case a Mussalman drank wine, 
eighty whips were inflicted upon him, and was further 
detained in a cave for three days. 2 It is related in the 
Futuhat'i-Firuz Shahi that in former reigns the Sultans 
shed the blood of Mussalmans, and employed an infinite 
variety of tortures such as cutting off hands and feet, ears 
and nose, putting out the eyes, pouring molten lead into the 
throat, crushing the bones of hands and feet, burning the 
body with fire, piercing iron bars into hands, feet and chest, 
to draw skin of the body, to inflict lashes with iron nails 
and sawing the criminal into two. 3 4 * 

During the reign of Balban and Kaiqubad, the Amir-i~ 
dad 4 or Dadbak 6 (Superintendent of the Q§di’s Court) was 
attached to the Chief Qadl’s Court, and his duty was to 
enforce the attendance of high officials and to enforce the 
decisions of the court. 6 He received a salary of 50,000 
rupees per annum, or held a cJdgir yielding an equivalent 
income. 7 There was a Nd'ib-i-Dadbak as well to assist the 
Dadbak in his work. 

1 Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 135. 

* Ibid., p. 278. 

* Futuhdt-i-Flruz §]idhl. p. 3. 

4 Diya Barani, Tarlkh-i-Flruz §hdhl, p. 148, has Malik NizSm-u’d-din 
Amlr-i-dad. 

* Ibid., p. 131. Malik Nizam-u’d-din was apparently Ddldbak but in 
reality Deputy of the State which shows that Amlr-i-dad and Dadbak 
meant the same office. 

4 lbn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 217, 

7 Ibid. 
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The Qadis acted as Justices of the peace, and their 
primary duty was to settle disputes according to the rules of 
the shariat. Appeals were allowed from the Court of the 
local Qadi to that of the Chief Judge, and from him to the 
Dtwan-i-Rtsalat (Ministry of Appeals) and the Sul$5n. 
Appeals were, however, allowed in very special cases, which 
obviously involved a breach of law or miscarriage of justice. 
There were no advocates to plead cases in those days, and 
the Qadi after hearing the parties and their witnesses, 
declared his judgment there and then. 

The Sultan was assisted in the discharge of his judicial 
duties by a board of divines 1 Alims , Shaikhs and Muftis . 
The Qadis tried to uphold their independence in the 
interpretation of the shari'at in the face of government and, 
consequently, contentions were bound to arise as regards 
the administration of law. Unlike modern states, Medieval 
governments were not law-making bodies, and Muslim law, 
too, was regarded as ‘unchanging and unchangeable/ There 
was, in short, no such thing as case-law. The Qadis were 
free to decide cases, which involved private rights only, 
but were subdued in cases, where they interfered with the 
administration of the country. Muslim law, like the Roman 
law, was undeveloped on the criminal side, and the 
deficiency was made up by promulgating such law as was 
provided by the state. The Sultan, in such cases, did 
override the decisions of the Qadis. Criminal law was 
common to all the communities, but purely Hindu law was 
in all probability administered by the village Panchayats , 
which still retained their judicial jurisdiction. An appeal 
from their decision lay to the provincial governors, and 
from there to the Emperor, the final court of appeal for all 
persons and all communities. 

The government of the capital, HadraUi-Dehli % was 
entrusted to the charge of the Kutivdl-i-Mumalik 1 (Superin¬ 
tendent of the Metropolitan Police} and his staff. The 
KUtwal of Delhi was like the Sahib-u'sh-Shurta of the 


1 Tabaqat-i-NZ?iri, p. 194. 
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‘Abbasids. 1 * His rank was a little inferior to that of a 
minister, but he was regarded as one of the highest officials 
of the realm He was entitled as Malik-u'l-Umar a or ‘A/a- 
u'l-Mulk ,* When Balban invaded the territory of Lakhnawtl, 
he appointed Malik-u'l-Umard Fakhr-u’d-dln Kutwal as his 
Regent in preference to the Vizier . 3 The Kutwal was 
incharge of the Royal Harem, Treasury and the Capital city ; 
and kept keys of the city gates, Royal Palaces and Treasury. 
When the Rae of Nagarkut came to offer his homage to 
Sultan Firur Shah, the Sultan was accompanied by the 
Kutwal , who bore with him the keys of the fort. 4 The duty 
of the Kutwal was to maintain peace and order in the city, 
and to apprehend thieves. The culprits were, detained in the 
Kutwdli (Police Station), and later on produced before the 
Qddi or the king, and in the absence of both before the 
Vizier. 5 * The task of parading the prisoner was also entrusted 
to the city-Katwal.* 

The Barid-i-Mumalik or the Commissioner of Intelli¬ 
gence and Posts and his deputy the Ndhb-i-Barid-i-Mumdlik 
supplied the Sult5n with ail the necessary information 
regarding the current events of the realm. The capital was 
connected with the distant parts of the Empire with 
numerous chains of post offices, where carriers, both horse¬ 
men ( Aulaq ) and footmen ( Piyadah ), were stationed to carry 
on the messages and letters. To communicate the events 
that happened in distant provinces, post relays were 
established between the capital and the chief towns of the 
country. 7 Horsemen or footmen were employed to carry 
post from place to place. There were three stations called 
Davah , each near a village, where footmen sat ‘with their 

1 Tarih]i~u'UTamaddun~u'l-lsldml of Jurji Zaydan, Vol. I, Muhammad 
Husain’s Urdu translation, p. 258. 

* Barani. Tarikh-i-Flruz Sh&hi. p. 269 

* Ibid., p. 85. 

* MSS. Seirat-i-.Firuz Shahi. p. 84. 

5 ‘Aftf, Tdrj kjir i-Firtiz Shahl, p. 494. 

9 Miftdk-u'l-Futuk, p. 45. 

7 MaM-u’l-Abskr (Elliot, Vol. Ill), p. 581. 
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waists tied.* The carrier had a long stick with ring-bells at 
the end. As soon as Dak started from the city, the carrier, 
with the mail bag in one hand and the stick in the other, 
ran with all his might. The carrier stationed at the next 
post heard the sound of ring-bells, and hurriedly caught the 
bag and ran forcibly. Sometimes fruits for the Sultan were 
also conveyed in the like manner, and a high-placed offender 
was placed on a bed-stead and carried from place to place 
similarly. 1 Bands or official reporters (Akhbar Navis ) and 
secret service officials were posted everywhere in markets 
and towns to inform the Sultan of the behaviour of state- 
servants, transactions in markets and all other events. 
When the Bands of Bada’mi failed to inform Balban* of the 
murder of an attendant by the governor, they were hanged 
on the city gates by the royal orders. Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq had innumerable intelligencers, who were divided 
into several classes. 8 

Amir*i'Akihur or Ahhur Bak 4 was the lord of the 
Imperial Stable ; the Shahnah4’Pil of the elephant Stable ; 
and Shahnah-vnafar of the camel stable. Amir4’AWiur 
was one of the most important officers of the Empire. 
Qutb-u'd-dln, like many other contemporaries, first attained 
this position, and then he was appointed governor of 
Kuhram and Samanah.® The duty of the Amtr4-A£hur 
was to make excursions in quest of fodder and to manage 
the affairs of the stable. It was not necessary for him to 
remain at the capital* and the work was carried on by his 
Na'ib . 

Sar-i-Jandar (Chief of the Royal body-guards) was 
another important officer. Balban had several Sar4* 
Janddrs , 7 It was not essential for the Sar4'Jdnddr to remain 

1 Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), pp. 2 & 3, 

* DiyB BaranI, Tarl&h-i-FlrTiz Shshl. p. 40. 

• Masalik-u’l-Absar (Elliot, Vol. Ill), p. 581. 

4 Miftaf} u'l~Fuiuh. p. 28. * 

- 5 Tabaqat-i-Nd$iri< p. 139. 

4 Barani, Tartkh~i-Ftruz Shdhu p. 323. 

7 Ibid. t p. 24. 
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at the capital, 1 for he was assisted in his work by his deputy, 
Na’ib-i'Sar-i'Jandar , 2 and Shabnah-i-Zarrdd Khanah 3 
(Superintendent of the armoury*. He was often made com¬ 
mander of the right or left wing of the army. 4 The Imperial 
throne was insecure, dangers beset it on every side and the 
Sultan had to ‘live in an atmosphere of perpetual suspicion 
and distrust. 1 The disloyalty of his officers kept the king 
alarmed. The Central contingents of the royal body-guards, 
therefore, looked after the personal security of the sovereign. 
The Amir i'Shikar 5 (Chief hunstman) organized the hunt¬ 
ing campaigns. There was another officer known as Sar-i- 
Silafydar (head of the Imperial armour-bearers), who secured 
the personal safety of the Sultan. 

The religious dignitaries attached to the court were the 
Shaikh-uH-Isldm t (Chief ecclesiastic of the state), like the 
Shaikk-u'sh - Shuyukh of Egypt, Syed-i-Ajjal or Syed-i-Dargah 
(head of the Syeds of the Empire) and the. Khatib 5 who 
preached the sermons and led the prayers.' The office of 
Sh ailgji'u'l-1 slam 7 was conferred upon Jamal-u’d-dln Bustam! 
during the reign of Sultan Nasir-u’d-dln. There was a 
government University at the Capital known as Nds,iriyah 
College , 8 where professors of eminence and renown delivered 
lectures to students. Diwdnd'Istihqaq (the Department of 
Pensions) granted allowances'and pensions to 'Alims and 
Hafizes. The head of the Department was probably subor¬ 
dinate to the Qadi-i~MumaUk (Chief Qadi of the state). 
The other department of charities or Diwan-i Khairai 9 came 
in vogue only in the reign of Sultan FlrQz Shah. 

1 The governorship of SamSnah was transferred to Malik SirSj, the 
Sar-i-Jand&r. DiyS Baranf, Tarlkh-l-Firuz Shahl . p. 85. 

2 Malik Saif-u’d-dxn Ibak-i-Kishlu Khan was Nd’ib-i-Sar-i-eJSnddr in 
the reign of Sultan NSsir-u’d-dln. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , pp. ?78. 279. 

2 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl, pp. 254, 255. 4 Miftah-u'l-Futuh , p. 57. 

5 Tabaqat-i-Ndsirh o. 169. 

* Ibn Battutih, Vol. II (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), pp. 
212. 213. T 

7 BaranI, 7&y\hh-i-F\ruz Shahl, p. 247, and MSS. Seirat-i-Flruz Shahl, 
p. 34. 8 Tabaq&l-i-Nasirt, p. 200. 

9 ‘Aflt, TcnlkJx-i-Fbuz Shclkt, p. 351. 
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The Mlr-i-Imarai 1 (Controller of constructions), the 
head of the *Imarat Khanah (the Building Department) was 
assisted in his work by several Shahnahs or Superintendents 
of various departments under his charge. 1 2 The two smaller 
departments of Admiralty and Agriculture were placed under 
the charge of Amir-u'l-Behr and Amlr-i-kuh respectively. 
The first officer was incharge of the numerous flotillas 3 
maintained on the'Jumna, Ganges and other rivers for the 
use of travellers and armies. Malik-ul-Umara Iftikhar-u’d- 
din 4 was Amlr-i-kuh of Sultan Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish. 
The other department looked after the improvement of 
agriculture, reclaimed waste lands and devised means for 
the welfare of cultivators. The Amlr-i-kuh supervised the 
construction of canals, the distribution of water and the 
clearing of jungles. 


THE END 


1 ’Afif, Tdrlkh-i-Flruz Shclh f, p. 331. 

'ibid. 

3 Ibn-Battutah (Urdu translation by Muhammad Husain), p. 17. 

4 Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , p. 177. 
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